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PREFACE, 



In planning the present story, I was strongly 
tempted to use the ancient method of exemplifica- 
tion, and to present mv readers with the Adven- 
tures of a tfill of Exchange, so difficult is it to 
• exhibit by example the process of exchange in any 
other form than the history of the instrument. If, 
however, the transactions of Messrs. Vanderput 
and Snoek should be found to furnish my readers 
with a pretty clear notion of the nature and opera- 
tion of the peculiar kind of currency of which this 
Niunber treats, I shall readily submit to the deci- 
sion that the present volume has little merit as a 
specimen of exemplification. Though the working 
of principles might be shown in this case, as in any 
other, it could not, I think, be done naturally in a 
very small space. If I had had liberty to fill three 
octavo volumes with the present subject, an inte- 
resting tale might have been made up of the effects 
on private fortunes of the variations in the course 
of the Exchange, and of the liabilities which attend 
the use of a partial and peculiar representative of 
value. As it is, I have judged it best to occupy a 
large portion of my confined space in exhibiting a 
state of society to which such a species of currency 
is remarkably appropriate, in order that light 
miffht be thrown on the naluie aiv^ Qr^^\^<s^ ^^ 
bills of exchange by showing Yi\v3u\.\?^s\i<K«v'^^^^'^i 
f"d what was wanted by thoseyj\vomosV«x^.^^i\s^ 
copied this instrument ijilo lU^Vx \x^w^w^ivaw^- 



VI PREFACE. 

In case of any reader questioning whether Dut< 
men in the seventeenth century could advocate f 
trade, I mention that the principle has never b< 
more distinctly recognized than at a remoter d 
than I have fixed, by countries which, like Holla 
' had Httle to export, and depended for their prosper 

on freedom of importation. Every restriction i 
posed by the jealousy of those from" whom tl 
derived their imports was an unanswerable ar 
ment to them in favom: of perfect liberty of 
^. change. As their herrings and butter were uni\ 

sauy acknowledged to be the best herrings s 
butter in existence, and yet were not enough 
the perfect comfort of the Dutch, the Dutch co 
not resist the conclusion, that the less diffici 
' 1 there was in ftimishing their neighbours with tl 

J incomparable herrings and butter, in return 

ifi ,what those neighbours had to offer, the better 

Ijoth parties. The Dutch of the seventeenth c 
tuiy were therefore naturally enlightened advocs 
I of free trade. — Whether their light has from t 

i time spread among their neighbours equally i 

! f eipetually« my next Number will show. 
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Messrs. VANDERPUT & SNOEK. 



Chapter I. 

MOURNING. 



During the days when the prosperity of the 
United Provinces was at its height, — ^that is, 
during the latter 'half of the 17th century, — it 
could hardly he perceived that any one district 
of Amsterdam was busier than another, at any- 
one hour of the day. There was traffic in the 
markets, traffic on the quays, the pursuit of 
traffic in the streets, and preparation for traffic 
in the houses. Even at night, when the casks 
which had been piled before the doors were all 
rolled under shelter, and dogs were left to watch 
the bales of merchandize which could not be 
stowed away before dark, there was, to the eye 
of a stranger, little of what he had been ac- 
customed to cpnsider as repose. Lights glanced 
on the tossing surface of the Amstel, as home- 
ward-bound vessels made for the harbour, or 
departing sliips took advantage of the tide 
to get vnder weigh. The haW o^ \)tvfe ^^^Ns^ ^st 
the qaay^keeperSf or of a cate^xA ^^^.^xcaa 
Aere and there, or the gtowY atvA. \iaxV oS. ^w 
picious dog, came over the Nvalex ot >SKto>x\gcw 
16 v^ 
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lim^venues with no unpleasing effect upon the 
wakeful ear, which had been so stunned by the 
tumult of noon-day as scarcely to distinguish one 
Mund from another amidst the confusion. 

One fine noon, however, in the summer of 
1696, a certain portion of the busiest district 
of Amsterdam did appear more thronged than 
the rest. There was a crowd around the door of 
a handsome house in the Reiser's Graft, or 
Emperor's-street. The thickly planted limes were 
80 far in leaf as to ajSbrd shade from the hot sun, 
reflected in gleams from the water in the centre 
upon the glaring white fronts of the houses ; 
and this shade might tempt some to stop in their 
course, .and lounge: but there^ were, many who 
were no loungers flocking to the spot, and mak- 
ing their way into the house, or stationing them- 
Belves on the painted bench outside till they 
should receive a summons from within. 

The presence of one person, who stood mo- 
tionless before the entrance, sufficiently explained 
the occasion of this meeting. The black gown 
of this officer, and his low cocked hat, with its 
long tail of black crape* pointed him out as the 
Aanspreeker who, having the day before made 
tbe circuit of the city to announce a death to all 
who knew the deceased, was now ready to attend 
the burial. He stood prepared to answer all 
^estions relative to the illness and departure 
of the deceased, and the state of health and 
spirits of the family, and to receive messages 
foi them^ to be delivered when they might be 
0appo$ed beticK able to beax thsov X\asi m >iac^ 
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early hours of their grief. Seldom were Itaors 
inquiries addressed to the Aanspreeker than in 
the present instance, for the deceased, Onno 
Snoek, had been one of the chief merchants of 
Amsterdam, and his widow was held in high 
esteem. The officer had no sooner ended hit 
tale than he had 'to begin it again ; — how the 
patient's ague had appeared to be nearly oyer- 
come ; how he had suffered a violent relapse ; 
how the three most skilful French apothecaries 
had been called in, in addition to the native 
family physician ; how, under their direction, his 
son Heins had opened the choicest keg of 
French brandy, the most precious packages of 
Batavian spices in his warehouse, for the sake 
of the^sick man; how, notwithstanding these 
prime medicaments, the fever had advanced so 
rapidly as to prevent the patient from being 
moved even to the window, to see a long ex^ 
pected ship of his firm come to anchor before 
his own door ; how he seemed to have pleasure 
in catching a glimpse of her sails through the 
trees as he lay in bed; but how all his en- 
deavours to live till morning that he might heaf 
tidings of the cargo, had failed, and rathev 
hastened his end, insomuch that he breathed his 
last before dawn. 

Among the many interrogators appeared a 
young man who was evidently in haste to ent6# 
the house, but wished first to satisfy himself by 
one or two questions. He wore the dress of a 
presbyterian clergymani and spoke iu ei ^txQW^ 
J^ncb accenU 
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** t am in haste/* he said, •* to console my 
friends, from whom I have heen detained too 
long. I was at Saardam yesterday, and did not 
hear of the event till this morning. I am in 
haste to join ray friends ; hut I must first know 
in what frame the hushand, — the father,— -died. 
Can you tell me what were the last moments . 
which I ought to have attended? " 

The officer declared that they were most 
edifying. The patienf s mind was quite collected. 

"Thank God !" exclaimed M. Aymond, the 
divine. 

"Quite collected,'* continued the officer, 
*' and full of thought for those he left hehind, 
as he showed hy the very last thing he said. 
He had most carefully arranged his affairs, and 

E'ven all his directions in many forms; hut 
! remembered, just in time, that he had 
omitted one thing. He called Mr. Heins to his 
bed-side, and said, ' my son, there is one debtor 
of ours from whom you will scarce recover 
payment, as I never could. Meyerlaut has for 
many months evaded paying me for the last 
ebony we sold to him. Let him therefore make 
my coffin. — Stay ! — 1 have not done yet. — ^You 
wUl, in course of nature, outlive your mother. 
Let her have a handsome coffin from the same 
man; and if it should please Heaven to take 
more of you, as our beloved Willebrod was 
taken, you will bear the same thing in mind, 
Heins, I doubt not ; for you have always been 
a dutiful son.**' " 

*'Tlua id the way Heina Xo\d '^oax \JMi (aicU" 
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asked Aymond. ''Well, but were these the 
last, — the very last words of the dying man ?*' 

Heins had mentioned nothing that was said 
afterwards ; so the divine pursued his way into 
the house with a sad countenance. Instead of 
joining the guests in the outer apartment, he 
used the privilege of his office, and of his inti- 
macy with the &mily, and passed through to the 
part of the house where he knew he should find 
the widow and her young people. Heins mot 
him at the door, saying, 

" I knew you would come. I have been 
persuading my mother to wait, assuring her that 
you would come. How we have wished for you t 
How we '• 

Aymond, having grasped the hand of Heins^ 
passed him to return the widow's greeting. 
She first stood to receive the blessing he bestowed 
in virtue of his office, and then, looking him 
calmly in the face, asked him if he had heard 
how Uod had been pleased to make her house 
a house of mourning. 

** I find dust and ashes where I looked for the 
face of a friend,*' replied the divine. " Can you 
submit to Heaven's will ?" 

*• We have had grace to do so thus far,** 
replied the widow. '• But whether it will bo 
continued to us when " 

Her eyes filled, and she turned away, as if to 
tomplete her preparations for going forth. 

'* Strength has thus far been given according 
to thy day, said Aymond. " I trust that it will 
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be' thus bestowed for ever.*' And he gave his 
next attention to one whom he was never known 
to neglect ; one who loved him as perhaps no- 
body else loved him, — Heins's young brother. 
Christian. 

Christian had suffered more in the twelve 
years of his little life than it is to be hoped many 
endure in the course of an ordinary existence. 
A complication of diseases had left him in a 
state of weakness from which there was little or 
no hope that he would ever recover, and subject 
to occasional attacks of painful illness which 
must in time wear him out. He had not grown, 
nor set a foot to the ground, since he was five 
years old: he was harassed by a perpetual 
Qough, and in constant dread of the return of a 
capricious and fearful pain which seldom left 
him unvisited for three days together, and some- 
times lasted for hours. When in expectation 
of this pain, the poor boy could think of little 
^8e« and found it very difBcult to care for any 
body ; but when suffering from nothing worse 
than his usual helplessness, his great delight 
was to expect M. Aymond, and to get him 
seated beside his couch. Aymond thought that 
he heard few voices more cheerful than that of 
his little friend. Christian, when it greeted him 
from the open window, or made itself heard into 
the passage, — 'Will you come in here, M. 
Aymond? I am in the wainsooat parlour to^ 
day, M. Aymond.' 
Chi iti^n bad no words at command this da^. 
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He stretched out his arma in silence, and sighed 
convulsively when released from the embrace of 
bis friend. 

" Did I hurt you ? Have you any of your pain 
today?*' 

'^ No ; not yet. I think it is coming ; but 
never mind that now. Kaatje will stay with 
me till you come back. You will come back, 
M. Aymond.** 

When the pastor consented, and the widow 
approached to bid farewell to her child for an 
]iour. Christian threw his arms once more round 
Aymond's neck. His brother Luc, a rough 
strong boy of ten, pulled them down, and re* 
buked him for being so free with the pastor ; 
and little Koselyn, the spoiled cliild of the 
family, was ready with her lecture too, and tuld 
how she had been instructed to cross her hands 
and wait till M. Aymond spoke to her, instead 
of jumping upon him as she did upon her 
brother Heins. Christian made no other reply 
to these rebukes than looking with a smile in 
the fg^e of the pastor, with whom he had esta* 
blished too good an understanding to suppose 
that he could offend him by the warmth of an 
embrace. 

" I am sorry you cannot go with us, my 
poor little Christian," said Heins, who had a 
curious method of making his condolences irk- 
some and painful to the object of them. *'I 
am sorry you cannot pay this last duty to our 
honoured parent. You will not have our satis- 
fiMPtion in JooloBg back upon the di«cW^^ ^l*^? 
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^' Christian is singled out by God for a dif- 
ferent duty,** observed the pastor. "He must 
show cheerful submission to his heavenly pa'* 
rent while you do honour to the remains of an 
earthly one/* 

Christian tried to keep this thought before 
him while he saw them leaving the room, and 
heard the coffin carried out, and the long train 
of mourners, consisting of all the acquaintance 
of the deceased, filing away from the door.— 
When the last step had passed the threshold, 
and it appeared from the unusual quiet that the 
crowd had followed the mourners, Christian 
turned from the light, and buried his face in 
one of the pillows of his couch, so that Katrina, 
the young woman who, among other offices, 
attended upon him and his little sister, entered 
unperceived by him. She attracted his atten- 
tion by the question which he heard oftener 
than any other, — * the pain ? * 

•*No," answered the boy, languidly turning 
his head; '*I was only thinking of the last 

time " Either this recollection, m the 

sight of Katrina's chanffe of dress overcame 
him, and stopped what he was going to say. 
The short black petticoat, measuring ten vards 
in width, exhibited its newness by its bulk, its 
plaits not having subsided into the moderation 
of a worn garment. The blue stockings, the 
jbeat jeJJow slippers had disappeared, ,and the 
^o/d HJJagree clasps in the iionx cA ^^ O^oi^ 
/^ap were laid aside tlU the d«c5^ t>l uv^ykov' 
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this, contemplating her from head to foot, Ka- 
trina took up the discourse where be had let it 
fall. 

'*You were thinking of the last time my 
master had you laid on the bed beside him. 
It will always be a comfort to you, Christian, 
that he told you where he was departing." 

''He did not tell me that," said the boy; 
'*and that is just what I was wondering about. 
He said he was going, and I should like to 
know if he could have told where." 

*•* To be sure he could. He was one of the 
chosen, and we know where they go. So much 
as you talk with the pastor, you must know that." 

''I know that it is to heaven that they go, 
but I want to know where heaven is. Some of 
them say it is paradise ; and some, the New Je- 
rusalem ; and some, that it is up in the sky 
among the angels. But do all the chosen know 
where they are going V* 

Certainly, Katrina believed. The dying be- 
liever was blessed in his hope. Christian was 
not yet satisfied. 

*' I think I shall know when I am dying," 
said he. ''At least, I often think I am dying 
when my pain 'comes in the night ; but I do not 
know more about where I am going then than 
9i other times." 

Katrina hoped his mind was not tossed and 
troubled on this account. 

'' O, no ; not at all. If Goi \& %OQ^ \.^ \ftfc' 
and takes care of me here, Yie mWVfte^^ xi\^^ 
wr where else, and pexhapa UX xw^ «^ ^ 
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where I like. And O, Kaatje, there will be no 
more crying, nor pain ! I wish I may see the 
angels as soon as I die. Perhaps father is with 
the angels now. I saw the angels once, more 
than once, I think ; but once, I am sure." 

In a dream, Katrina supposed. 

•' No, in the broad day, when I was wide 
awake. You know I used to go to the chapel 
before my cough was so bad ; as long ago as I can 
remember, nearly. There are curious windows 
in that chapel, quite high in the roof ; and I 
often thought the day of judgment was come ; 
and there was a light through those windows 
shining down into the pulpit ; and there the 
angels looked in. I thought they were come 
for me, unless it was for the holy pastor." 

"But would you have liked to go ? " 

'* Yes : and when the prayer came after the 
sermon, instead of listening to the pastor, I 
used to pray that God would send the angels to 
take me away.^ 

Katrina thought that if Christian had lived in 
another country, he would have made a fine 
martyr. 

*•! don't know," said the boy, doubtfully. 

" I have thought a great deal about that, and I 

am not so sure as I used to be. If they only 

cut off my head, I think I could bear that. 

But as for the burning, — I wonder, Kaatje, 

whether burning is at all like my pain. I am 

sure It cannot be much worae." 

^Katrina could not teW, oi co>xi%^ \ \5»x>^ ^ 

w/re</ he would not tafc. ?l\)<)^^ \iwc:vci^> 
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aboat fail pain ; for it made him perspire, and 
brought on his cough so as to exhaust him to a 
very pernicious degree. He must not talk any 
more now, but let her talk to him. He had 
not asked yet what company had come to the 
funeral. 

Christian supposed that there was every body 
whom his fiither had known in Amsterdam. 

Yes, every body : and as there were so many 
to drink spirits at the morning burial, her mis- 
tress chose to invite very few to the afternoon 
feast. Indeed her mistress seemed disposed to 
. have her own way altogether about the funeral 
Every body knew that Mr. Heins would have 
liked to have it later in the day, and would not 
have minded the greater expense for the sake of 
the greater honour. 

" I heard them talk about that," said Christian. 
*' My mother told Heins that it was a bad way 
for a merchant to begin with being proud, and 
giving his father a grand funeral ; and that the 
best honour was in the number of mourners who 
would be sure to follow an honest man, whether 
his grave was filled at noon or at sunset. My 
mother is afraid of Heins making a show of his 
money, and learning to fancy himself richer than 
he is.'' 

Katrina observed that all people had their own 
notions of what it was to be rich. To a poor 
zearvanUmard who had not mox^ \)awv \^^ 
gvMers out at »^»^reflt 
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*' Well, but, all this is less than many a maid 
has that has been at service a shorter time than I 
have. To a poor maid-servant, I say, it seems 
like being rich to have I don't know how 
many loaded ships between China and the 
Texel.** 

*' They belong as much to Mr. Vanderput as 
to us, you know. Is Mr. Vanderput here to-^ 
day?" 

• ** To be sure. He is to be at the burial-feast ; 
and Miss Gertrude ." 

'* Gertrude ! Is Gertrude here 1** cried Chris* 
tian, sitting up with a jerk which alarmed his 
attendant for the consequences. '* O, if she will 
stay the whole day, it will be as good as the 
pastor having come back." 

** She crossed from Saardam on purpose. She 
will tell you about the angels, if any body can ; 
for she lives in heaven as much as the pastor 
himself, they say." 

** She is an angel herself," quietly observed 
Gertrude's little adorer. Katrina went on with 
her list. 

*' Then there is Fransje Slyk and her father. 
He looks as if he knew what a funeral should 
be, and as grave as if he had been own brother 
to the departed. I cannot say as much for 
Fransje." 

'' I had rather have Fransje's behaviour than 
her father's^ though I do not much Uke her," 
aaid Chmtian. " Mt. ^V^Vl «\^v3^ ^^\tfae^ 
round to see how oilier peo^Xe »x€i Vy^xi^^ \*^ 
^ore he settles his face coTnp\e\eV^'' , >^^ 

" Well; you wUl see Iion* \xe \ooY& >-^^ 
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Th68e are all who will stay till eveniog, I be- 
lieve, except Mr. Visscher." 

" Mr. Visscher ! What is he to stay /or ? I 
suppose Heins wants to ^ talk to him about this 
new cargo that came too late. O, Kaatje, I 
never can bear to look through the trees at that 
ship again. I saw the white sails in the moon- 
light all that night when I lay watching what 
was Igoing on, and heard Heins's step in and out, 
and my mother's voice when she thought nobody 
heard her ; and I could not catch a breath of 
my father's voice, though I listened till the rustle 
of my head on the pillow startled pa^. And then 
my mother came in, looking so that I thought 
my father was better ; but she came to tell me 
that I should never hear his voice any more. 
But O, if she knew how often I have heard it 
since ! how glad I should be to leave off hearing 
it when I am alone .'* 

Poor Christian wept so as not to be comforted 
till his beloved friend Gertrude came to hear what 
he had to say about those whom he believed to 
be her kindred angels. 

Heins was missed from the company soon 
after the less familiar guests had departed, and 
left the intimate friends of the family to com- 
plete the offices of condolence. Heins was as 
soon weary of constraint as most people, which 
made it the more surprising that he imposed.on 
liimself so much more of it tliati wa^ w^Oi^'^'^Kq. 
A/I knew pretty well what Heina waa, \\vo>\^\v& 
was perpetually striving to seem someVVvxv^ ^^^ 
^d Jns jyamful eU'on^ were ju^t ao tcvx3.cVV^\.^ 

c 
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in vain. Every body knew this morning, 
through all the attempts to feel grief by which he 
tried to cheat himself and others, that his father's 
death was quite as much a relief as a sorrow to 
him ; and that, while he wore a face of abstrac- 
tion, he was longing for some opportunity of 
getting out upon the quay to learn tidings of the 
•hips and cargoes of which he was now in fact 
master. The fact was that Heins was as much 
bent on being rich as his father had been, but he 
wanted to make greater haste to be so, and to 
enjoy free scope for a trial of his more liberal 
commercial notions. For this free scope, he 
must yet wait ; for his partner, Mr. Vanderput, 
was as steady a man of business, though a less 
prejudiced one, than the senior Snoek had been ; 
and then there was Mrs. Snoek. She was not 
permitted, by the customs of the country, to med- 
dle in affairs relating to commerce ; but she knew 
her maternal duty too well not to keep an eye on 
the disposal of the capital which included the for- 
tunes of her younger children. It was to be 
apprehended that she would be ready with ob- 
jections whenever a particularly grand enterprize 
should demand the union of all the resources of 
the firm. Some liberty had, however, been gained 
through the obstinacy of the fever which would 
not yield to French brandy and Oriental spices ; 
and there were many eyes upon Heins already, 
&? watch how he would set owl ©xv \\\* commercial 
career. 
Some of these eyes foWovie^ V\m ^xom >mr 
another's door to the quay, ittvdb^d«.^%^^^^^'^^ 
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lie had concluded his inquiries among the cap- 
tains. It was remarked that there was, during 
the latter transit, a gloom in his countenance 
which was no mockery. 

On his re-appearance in his mother's parlour, 
the cause was soon told, first to his partner, next 
to his mother, and then (as there were none hut 
intimate friends) to all present. The result of 
the communicati^ was an outcry against the 
English, as very troublesome neighbours, while 
the widow's first thouglit was of thankfulness 
that her husband had died without hearing news 
which would haye caused him great trouble of 
mind, '< Heins appealed to all who understood the 
itate of Dutdi conunerce, whether Great Britain 
had not done mischief enough long ago, by pro* 
hibiting the importation of bulky goods by any 
ships but*those which belonged to the exporting 
or importing country. 

** That prohibition was evidently aimed at us 
Dutch," observed Vanderput " We were car- 
riers to half the world, till Great Britain chose 
that we should no longer carry for her. 8he 
might punish herself in that manner, and wel- 
come, if she could do so without punishing us ; 
but it is a serious grievance, — difficult as it now 
is to find an investment for our capital, — to be 
obliged to lay by any of our shipping as useless." 

«« We did all we could," sakl Heins piteously. 

•• BJDce we could not carry the ipToiuc^ o1 >!»fc 

£Mt and West into the ports oi Gte^Ll^xWsCwjil^t 

«A?, ire brought it here, that the BV\\;\^\v^iw^\»«^ 

^£^htnot have fax to go £w it. ^xxWx. we.'S' 
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that Great Britain is jealous of this ; for there is 
a new prohibition (if the report be true) against 
importing any bulky produce purchased any- 
where but in the country where it is produced." 

** I hope this is too bad to be true," observed 
Visscher. 

'* Nothing is too btfd to be attempted by a 
jealous country against one wluph hdfr been par« 
ticularly successful in conmerce," observed 
Snoek. *' The tonnage of this country is more 
than half that of all Europe ; and Great Britain 
thinks it time to lower our superiority. Whether 
she will gain by doing so, time will show." 

'* I think Great Britain is very illnatured and 
very mean," observed Christian, who had gene- 
raUy something to say on every subject that was 
discussed in his presence. '* I think I shall call 
her Little Britain, from this time. * But, Heins, 
what will you do virith all the things you liave 
bought, as you told me, in Asia and America, 
and in France and Italy ? You must send back 

your cinnamon to Ceylon, and O, but I 

forgot that other people may buy them, though 
the English will not. But I hope you have not 
bought too much for the present number of your 
customers. There is another large ship coming 
from one of the American islands, I heard — — .*' 

He was checked by the remembrance of who- 
it was that told him this. Heins related, with a 
deep'sigh, which might be given to the memory 
of either the ship or its owner, that the vessel 
had been wrecked, and was now at the bottom of 
/4» sea. This ivas the otUex piec^ oi\>^ \«?r' 
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lie had to tell. At least two-thirds of his hearers 
asked after the crew, while the rest inquired for 
the cargo. The cargo was lost, except a small 
portion, which had b^n preserved with difficulty. 
The crew had been picked up, only one sailor- 
boy being missing. It was from two of them 
who had found their way home that Heins had 
received the tidinffsof his misfortune. 

" One sailor-b^ll" repeated Christian. •* Do 
you know how he was lost ? Was he blown 
from the yards, do you think ? Or was he washed 
overboard? or did he go down with the ship?" 

Heins did not know any particulars of the 
sailor-boy. But where? But how? But when 
did this happen ? 

It happened where many shipwrecks had hatn 
pened before, and many would again, and in the 
same manner. The vessel had struck on the 
Eddystone rock on a stormy night. This was 
another nuisance for which the Dutch were in- 
debted to the English. This fatal rock -*— ^. 

** Did the English make the Eddystone ro<^?" 
Me Roselyn inquired, in a low voice, of the 
tastort ** I thought it was God that broke up 
me fountains of the deeps^ and fixed the ever« 
lasting hills.'' Her wiser brother Christian en^ 
lightened her. 

<* God made this rock ; but perhaps he made 
it so that it might be of use to us, instead of 
doing us harm, if the English would make the. 
best use of it. Is not that what Heins means^ 
ILAymottd?" 
^ M Ajrwond belieYed that Nv\ia\l(lt.N«xAssr5A 
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had just said was^ true ; that the English were 
ahout to huild-a light-house on this^ dangerous 
rock, which might thus be made to guide ships 
into a British harbour, instead of causing them 
to perish. He trusted that it would appear that 
Heins was mistaken in saying that many more 
ships would be lost on that rock ; and he hoped 
that men would learn in time to make all God*s 
works instruments of blesrflfg to their race. 
Christian carried on the speculation, 

'* And then, perhaps, man's works may not 
perish by accident before they are worn out, as 
this ship did. But yet this was what happened 
with one of God's works too, — ^that sailor-boy. 
He perished before he was worn out. But why 
do people ever wear out, M. Aymond ? Whether 
a person is drowned at fifteen or dies worn out at 
eighty, does not much signify, if God could make 
^m live a thousand y^ars. Only think of a 
person living a thousand years, M. Aymond! 
lie would see cities grow as we see ant-hills rise, 
while the sea roared against the dykes as it did 
at the beginning. He would see the stars move 
80 often that he would know them all in their 
places. He would know almost everything. O ! 
why do not men live a thousand years ? and why 
does God let a young sailor-boy be lost T 

Gertrude whispered, '^AIl the days of Me- 
thuselah were nine hundred, sixty and nine 
ye^rs; and he died.'* 
'* Fes/' added the pastot, gc^N^Vj T£«feV:\a%^^ 
kindling eyes of Chrisiiaxi -, *' d€i^.Oci ea«i«A^«os 
or later} and wheiKer it ca.m^ ^^^ ?^ >« 
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would be all in all if we were to live no more. 

But as man's life is never to end " 

, *' Ah ! I see. If his life is never to end, it 
does not signify so much when he passes out of 
one kind of life into another. I was going to 
ask why there should be any death at all. If I 

made a world, I would " 

Christian had talked too eagerly, and now was 
prevented by his cough from speaking any more 
at present. When he recovered his voice, the 
pastor turned his attention from the lost sailor- 
boy to the lost ship, asking whether it had not 
answered its purpose in making several voyages ; 
whether the skill and toil of the artificers had 
not been repaid. Christian thought not ; and he 
went on to exhibit as much as he could of the 
worked up knowledge and labour which had in 
this instance been engulphed by the waves. He 
seemed so much irritated, however, by his imper- 
fection in the knowledge of ship-building, that 
Gertrude proposed that he should pay her a visit 
at Saardam, where he might look down from a 
window upon the dock-yard, and witness nearly 
the whole process without being moved from his 
couch. She almost repented the proposal when 
she saw the poor boy s rapture ; but, happily, 
no one perceived any objection to the plan. The 
little voyage of seven miles could be made per- 
fectly easy to invalids ; and it was quite certain 
that Christian would be happy ml\i Qie;tyxM\^^\l 
anywhere. Heins and the pastor co\v\jevA<5i^lQt 
ihe charge of Christian, and oVd TA.t-^VjV,^ 
most puDctiUous of mouruers, aWoN^^^ ^2ftJ^ «=: 
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an indulgence might, — especially with a view to 
increased knowledge, — be extended to a sufferer 
like Christian, within the days of strict mourning, 
provided the mother and the younger children 
staid at home. Luc clenched his fist on hearing 
this, and Roselyn pouted ; but their jealousy of 
their brother soon vanished when his dreaded 
pain came on, and they were put out of the room 
by their mother, as usual, that they might not 
becoifte hardened to the expressions of agony 
which they could not relieve. 

They were heartily glad when the day was 
nearly over ; — when there was an end of going 
firom the melancholy burial feast in one room, 
into the apartment where Gertrude was describing 
to the now passive Christian spectacles which 
they were not to see, and pleasures which were 
held to be incompatible with the mourning of 
which they already required to be reminded. 
They were not, liowever, allowed to retire in this 
state of forgetfulness of the occasion. The 
pastor's closing prayer, the solemn looks of the 
servants, and their mother's silent tears when she 
laid her hand upon their heads, left them no 
disposition for complaint as they stole away to 
dieir beds. 
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Chapter II. 

AN EXCURSION. 

One, two, tliree, — five of you going with me 
' Saardam V* cried Christian, as he saw Heins 
id the pastor follow the children and Katrina 
to the boat : the children who, in Mr. Slyk*8 
isence, had prevailed on their mother's good 
iture to let them go with their brothers. ^* And 
r. Visscher is coming before the afternoon, 
liat a party to belong to me !*' 
It was very natural that Christian should over- 
te his own importance, passing his life, as he 
d, in a little circle where every one was eager 

give him pleasure : but never was he more 
istaken than in supposing that he was any 
ing more than a convenient pretence to some 

his friends for visiting Saardam. There was 
i attraction there which would have taken two 
' them thither every day, if as good an excuse 
kd offered as that of which they now took ad- 
intage. Heins'felt that at Saardam resided one 
ho would make as perfect a wife for a rich 
msterdam merchant as could be imagined, if 
le had but a little more gaiety. She was 
:etty ; she was amiable ; she was rich ; and she 
id his mbther would suit adm\Ta\A^ \ «xv\ ^^ 
i/dren were fond of her. The paaW ^ feOCvci^ 
mt Gertrude are less easily ie^eT!ii€i^\ ^^ 
' fended to the game object ci^ t\vo^ ol^«v^ 
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These two were aware of each other's intentioi 
but there was as little enmity in theiijrivalship 
there was present satisfaction iijfmeir pursi 
Aymond was perfectly convineecJ" that Gertru 
could never love Heins ; but he was nearly 
certain that she did not yet love himself: a 
Heins found that he made no progress in t 
lady's good graces, while he trusted that ! 
fifiendly hints to her brother would prevent 1 
throwing herself away upon a poor refug 
minister of religion, whose tender conscience I 
already led him into adversity, and who coi 
therefore never be trusted to keep out of it 
future. 

" What a party of you to take care of m( 
repeated Christian, in great glee, when he beg 
to enjoy the easy motion of the boat, and 
perceiye that his deadly enemy, the fog, v 
clearing away before the bright June sunshii 
** Look, pastor, look at Amsterdam ! Is then 
dty in the world like Amsterdam, I wonde 
How the spires, and the highest houses stand 
out of the mist, like a little city floating in \ 
Bit, or sailing in a cloud. O, Heins ! — Kaat 
do ask Heins which bells those are. I am sur 
never heard such sweet bells before." 

They were the bells of St. Nicholas Chun 

which Christian heard ahnost every day of " 

life. Christian would hardly believe they w« 

tAe same. 

**Tliey clatter and Jangle w> ^aXo Tftss5&a 

head ache very often ; but \.\veae m\^x «»«^^ 

to sleep, if it were no\ mucYi ^\e^^«oN«x 
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^ mike and listen to them. — Everytliing is light 

I tdimred her€^ what it is at home, — as if silver 

^' fad been shed^over it. The sky is not bright 

I blue, as it is between the limes, but grey ; and 

' the water gleams as if the moon was hanging 

just over it ; and it is not muddy under the boat 

as it is below our bridge ; and I dare say there 

is never any bad smell, and nobody need be afraid 

of ague. I wish we could stop, that I might fish. 

There must be plenty of fine fish in such water 

as this." 

When reminded of Saardam dock-yards, how- 
ever, he had no further wish for delay. From 
this moment to the time of landing, Katrina's 
good-nature was taxed to turn him incessantly, 
that he might see, now the forest of masts at 
' Amsterdam, and the dark hulls resting upon the 
grey water, and then the gaily-painted wooden 
houses of Saardam, with their pointed gables turned 
some one way and some another, each with its 
weather-cock ; and all looking like baby-houses 
amidst the vast piles of timber from which the 
dock-yards were supplied. 

Christian's delight was in no wise diminished 
when he was established on his couch at the 
promised window, whence he could overlook one 
of the busiest parts of the dock-yard. He had 
no attention to spare for the tidings of wonder 
which Roselyn brought, from one cjuaxt^x q^ ^x^ 
haur to another, when she had faWy ^OTve.^ V^'t. 
point of being allowed to find her wa^ 2k>oo\x\.^'5* ^^ 
^sed Now she drew near to v?Yvv«^et \W\. ^ 
f^iB Bure there was to be a \ery ^oodi «;vm^ 
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as twice the quantity of turf was burning ia 
the kitchen that was ever used at home, and 
such a number of bright pots upon the fire tj^ 
it was inconceivable what could be in them 
She had tried to find out, but they were all close 
covered, and the servants were so busy and 
so quiet that she was afraid to ask. Better 
wait and see. Christian pronounced ; so off 
ran Roselyn in another direction, whence she 
soon returned with more wonders. The gar- 
den, — Christian : must see the garden. It 
was little larger than the room he was sitting 
in ; but it had walks, and grottos, and a rivulet ; 
and the rivulet had a paved bed of pebbles, and 
the walks were made of cockle-shells, and the 
borders of red and blue and green glass ; and 
the wall which enclosed the whole, was chequered 
with blue and white bricks. Moreover, there 
was a better garden some way off, with tulips as 
fine as could be seen any where within five 
leagues of Amsterdam. Fond of tulips and good 
dinners as Christian was, all this interested him 
less than what was passing before his eyes. He 
wanted to be left in peace to make his observa- 
tions, till his beloved Gertrude could come and 
answer his questions. m 

When she appeared, Heins was at her heels. 
He could never understand that it was disagree- 
able to her to be followed, wlKch ever way she 
turned; and attributed her gwc^vt^j o£ counte- 
nance to the religious bent sVie \\sA \a^jL^xv,v^\\\0& 
^yns a most desirable quality in avi\fe. C>nx\6JC\^\ 
'f'JsJjed, with all his heart, xUaX Vl^vcw^ >nw^ 
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keep away, that Gertrude and he might he as 
happy together as they ahvays were when there 
was no one by to whom she curtsied and spoke 
with formality. 

'^ Does not this hammering tire you ? " she 
asked. 

" You had better let me carry you into the 
inner room," said Heins. ^' It is as quiet there 
as on the water." 

*' O, no, no," cried Christian. " I have not 
seen half that I want ; and I am very glad that 
they are at work so nearly under the window, 
because I can watch what they are doing. They 
were hauling up that great beam when I came, 
and now look how nicely they have fitted it into 
its place. But I want to know who some of 
these people are. You see that short man, 
smoking, with the rule in his hand, and a great 
roll of papers peeping out of his breeches pocket." 

" Yes; that is a master-huilder. You will 
see that he , is never long out of sight of his 
men." 

" You might have known him for the master- 
builder, and these shipwrights for his men," 
observed Heins. 

•' I guessed who he was : but there is another 
who looks something like a master too, though 
he is dressed like a sailor. He is a very idle 
man, I think. He has stood there all this time^ 
with his arms folded, makmg tV^ t£\^xv \ax^^^ 
and the master too^ sometimes. Owci^ ^v^ Vo'^ 
vp a maJIet that anothex man \vac)L\^:\^ vVy«v.\ ^>^ 
a strong blow he gave with iX; \>\x\. V^ «-*^^^^ ^ 
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off, and tlie master did not seem to ficold him at 
all." 

'* Nobody scolds Master Peter. Nobody asks 
him to do more work than he likes ; but he does 
a great deal; and hard work too. He likes 
joking quite as well as working ; and these men 
are fond of having him among them, for he 
lightens their labour, and is very good-natured.'^ 

This hint was enough for Luc, who came into 
the apartment just in time to hear it He found 
his way to another window which also looked 
into the yard, and began to call, at first cau- 
tiously, and then more loudly, •• Master Peter ! 
Master Peter I" 

Master Peter did not hear till the party at the 
window heard also ; and when he turned, Ger- 
trude was leaning out to ascertain which of her 
household was making overtures of acquaintance. 
Luc's head had already disappeared ; so that 
Master Peter could not but suppose that it was 
Gertrude who had greeted him. He laid his 
hand on his breast, and, with a gesture of courtesy, 
advanced directly beneath the window. The 
lady explained that some young visitors had 
made free with his good-nature ; and he imme^ 
diately asked if they would like to come down 
and view the dock-yard. At the close of his 
speech, he turned to the master, as if suddenly 
recollecting that he ought to ask permission to 
admit visitors. The master exerted himself to 
Intermit his puffs of smoke, while he desired 
Master Peter to do as he chose. 
/' O, let me go ! let me goT ci\^ C\avQ>tiati, 
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in answer to Heins's doubts whether it would 
not be causing too much trouble to gratify the 
boy's wish. 

Gertrude soon settled the affair by taking hold 
of one side of Christian's little chair, and making 
Katrina take the other. She would not relin- 
quish her grasp in favour of Helns, who foUowed 
her out, officiously pressing his help; she re-' 
served that favour for Master Peter, who met 
the party at the gate of the yard, and immediately 
seeing the state of the case, took the boy in his 
arms, and promised to show him whatever he 
wished to see. Those who knew Christian 
thought this a large promise; and Heins was 
very instructive as to the degree in which it 
should be accepted. 

The boy himself, as he looked around him, 
scarcely knew where and how to begin his in- 
quiries. Vessels in every stage of progress, 
from the bare-ribbed skeleton to the full-rigged 
merchant ship, ready for launching,' met his eye 
in every direction. The carpenters* yards re- 
sounded with the blows of the mallet ; the rope- 
walks looked tempting ; and he also wanted to 
be carried among the stacks of timber which 
seemed to him too huge to have been piled up 
by human strength. 

'* Where can all this wood have come from ?'* 
was his natural exclamation. 

** Some of it came from my coMXiXtvr t«>^^^ 
Master Peter. " Fou see llxat m\e o\ XssW i«^^ 
^f^^^^'done upon another aa K\ft\v «Lt^ V\v^ ^Ns* 
«^«^, ThQse «re maste fox VY» uYCvj^^^ 
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building ; and they come out of the woods of my 
country. They came as part of a cargo, and 
some of them will go back as part of a ship that 
carries a cargo." 

" And where will it go next ?" 

**' It will come back again with hemp to make 
such ropes as those, and pitch and^tar to smear 
the timbers with, and canvass for the sails, and 
many things besides that your people want fot 
use, and your merchants for sale , — ^tallow, and 
oils, and hides, and furs." 

*' But do not you want the hemp, and pitch, 
and canvass for your own ships ? Or have you 
enough for both yourselves and us V* 

Master Peter was sorry to say that very few 
ships had yet been built in his country. Hq 
hoped there would soon be more. But his 
countrymen must still manage to have enough 
of the produce of their woods and wilds for themr 
selves and the Dutch, as they could not do without 
many things which the Dutch, merchants were 
accustomed to bring them in exchange; silks 
and jewels, for tlie ladies ; wine, spice, and fruit, 
for their tables : gold and silver to make money 
of; and pewter vessels and steel utensils for 
their kitchens.*' 

'* But you can fetch these things for yourselves 
when you have ships," argued Christian. 

" We can fetch them, but we must have some- 
thing ready to give in payment for them." 

Heins disputed whether any other country 

could compete with the United Provinces in 

ffitchinir commoditm from ail pai\&o£ vU^ :^lvihQ. 
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He treated with solemn ridietile Master Peter^g 
hopes of what might be achieved by fleets which 
were not yet in existence, and pointed out, with 
a very insulting air of superiority, the resources 
of his own country.— To say nothing of the half- 
finished navy which' was before their eyes, there 
was a forest of masts just within sight, which he 
defied any port in the world to rival. There 
were ships of his own and his partner^s bringing 
iron, copper, and the materials of war from 
Sweden and Norway'; grain and flax-seed from 
the Baltic ; books^ wines, and timber from Ger- 
many ; coal from England ; spice, fruits, and 
cottons from the regions of the east ; and gold 
and silver from the west. 

All very true. Master Peter allowed ; but all 
this need not prevent his country from fetching 
and carrying as much as she could, whether it 
might prove more convenient to furnish herself 
with all that she wanted from the ports of Ho^ 
land, or to go round the world to purchase each 
commodity in its native' region. In answer to 
Heins's boast of the commerce of the United 
Provinces, Peter begged to remind him that it 
was now past its greatest glory. It had per* 
ceptibly declined for more than twenty years.— 
Heins insisted that the shipping of the United 
Provinces nearly equalled that of the whole of 
the rest of Europe.— True again ; but it waA 
prettjr certain that Dutch prospenW N<Qvi\.\ \!ka^ 
advance much beyond the poml Vt ^x'W^l xssjw 
reached, while that of other cowtiVtVR^ xcCv^ 
f^F^yorertake ft. The DuteVi V^ ^^ "o« 
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wealth that they now found difficulty in making 
profitable use of it in their own country ; and 
by lending it to foreigners, they helped those 
foreigners to become rivals to themselves. Such 
was the result of Master Peter's observation in 
the course of his travels, — ^travels which he hoped 
to extend to England, where he might chance to 
meet Dutch capital in another form. He un- 
derstood that the Dutch had not only deposited 
forty millions of their wealth in the English 
funds, but had lent large sums to individuals; 
thus investing money in a rival country for the 
sake of the higher interest which could be ob« 
tained there. 

Christian thought this very unpatriotic. If it 
was true, also, as he had been told by his mo- 
ther, that Heins and Mr. Yanderput sold no goods 
' abroad, but brought a great many to sell at home, 
he thought the firm very wrong indeed. If they 
chose to spend Dutch money in the countries of 
their rivals and their enemies, they ought -at 
least to take care that their rivals spent as much 
money among them. 

Heins replied that this was the concern of the 
exporting merchants who had the use of the < 
ships to carry out Dutch produce, which were to 
return with foreign commodities. 

** You should look well to them," persisted 

Christian ; *' for I do not believe they bring in 

half BO much money as you send out. I never 

fiee such a thing as a SpanicAi doWat, ot «ci^xi^ 

Msh guinea^ unless a ttaveVW V^^ ccKa& \a 

Aui9terdam to spend it •, s^i^^ ^^"^ "^^ ^^"^^ ^ 
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many ducats, and guilders, and stivers left, after 
|he number you send away, is more than I can 
teJJ." 

Heins replied mysteriously that his partner 
^d he seldom sent away any money; which 
made Christian very angry, certain as he was of 
what his mother had told him of Heins being 
an importing merchant. 

*• How can you tease the boy V* inquired 
Master Peter. And he asked Christian < if he 
really supposed that everything that was bought, 
all the world over, was bought with gold and 
silver ? If he would only consider the quantity 
of coin that 'would have been collected in the 
States by this time if all their produce had been 
thus paid for, he would see how troublesome such 
a method of commerce would be. 

But some of this money would go away again, 
Christian observed, as long as the States bought 
as well as sold. However, he perceived that 
while there was mutual exchange, it must save 
much trouble to exchange the goods against one 
another, as far as they would go, and pay only 
the balance lin money. But this balance, when 
large, must be a very sad thing for the country 
that had to pay it. 

'' Do you think the country would become 
liable to pay it,'' asked Master Peter, '* if it had 
no advantage in return? Do you think your 
brother would run up heavy bills with the French 
mne-gtowerst if be did not hope lo m^ii^a ^x^'te. 
(their winea ? When my coxxnltv W ^m«s^ 

'JP9 Off J msh ier ^ j^g^^^^ ]^ ^YvsBl eiiwas^ 
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wy merchants to— I mean; I hope my country- 
men will — ^make very large purchases from foreign 
countries." 

** But if Heins sends away a ship load of 
guilders," remonstrated Christian, " the States 
will be so much the poorer, however much wine 
may come in return ; because the wine will be 
drunk in Amsterdam, and paid for with more 
guilders. And then Heins will send out these 
guilders again, I suppose, and not care how little 
money there is left in the country, so long as 
liis own pocket is filled." 

Heins smiled condescendingly, and promised 
Christian that when he grew older he should 
know better what he was talking about. How 
should the boy know better, unless his questions 
were answered? asked Gertrude, who came with 
Katrina to relieve Master Peter of his charge. 
But the good-natured sailor took his seat on a 

Eiece of timber, saying that the little man should 
ave his questions properly attended to; — questions 
the very same as had been asked by many a taller, 
if not a wiser man. Christian did not like to be 
called *' little man," but forgave the expression 
in consideration of his questions being thought 
manly. Peter told him that ^many kings having 
feared for their kingdoms what Christian fear^ 
for the States, — ^that they would be emptied of 
money, — ^had passed laws to prohibit money 
beiDg Bent out of the co\mVn. T\v^^ \\ad not 
remembered, any more ihaxi C^iT\s^^Lvci^^^^p^^ 
codntrieB must buy also ■, fto tii^x'tt-eoi^^^^^^ 

fcww noiddbe taking iuLoi«^iiom^^Q^%HC^^ 
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Heins was sending it out, — supposing that it 
actually went in the shape of guilders. 

" But how do we know that they will buy ?*' 
asked Christian. '* If they do not choose to 
buy— what then T 

** They always do choose it, and must choose 

it, since they cannot get what they want in any 

other way. The people in the mine-countries, — 

in South America, — have more gold and silver 

■ than they know what to do with ; and no linen, 

no cloth, no knives and pots and kettles, no on^ 

of many articles that they consider necessary to 

j their comfort. Now, would not it be very foolish 

j in their governors to prevent their sending out 

their spare gold in exchange for what they must 

otherwise do without V* 

Yes : but Christian thought the case of min- 
ing countries peculiar. No where else, he sup- 
posed, was precious metal superabundant. If it 
were indeed,— -But perhaps the truest sign of 
there being too much of it was the wish of the 
people to send it away. What would Master 
Peter do if he was a ruler ? 

Master Peter's nation being in great want of 
gold and silver, he should wish nis people to 
send out as much tallow and timber as they 
could sell ; but if he ruled in Holland, where 
there was more precious metal than was wanted, 
he would encourage the Dutch to send out vel- 
vets and brandy, for the sake oi W\ii^\xv% \i^0»^ 
not money, but wealth in some moie\x^^^>3X^"arcci% 
In either case, it Hrould be fox the fei^^ oi ^^>s^ 

8Ke fue produce of tJie counXry eiiv^xV^^- 
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Of courfie, Christian observed, there could be 
little good in sending property away unless for 
the s^e of what it brought back. He, for his 
part, should have no particular wish to dispose 
of his show-box at the next fair, if lie was to 
have only an apple in exchange ; but he should 
be glad to sell it for the model of a ship whidi 
he much desired to have. In the latter case, he 
fhould be much pleased ; but his pleasure would 
he, not in parting with his show-box, but in 
gainmg the model. 

. •* Well, my dear boy," said Heins, " that will 
do. We are not children who want to have every 
thing explained by a wise little man like you«" 

*' Those kings were not children that Master 
Peter was speaking of,'* observed Christiui; 
^* and yet they seemed to want to have it ex- 
plained that they might as well part with their 
gold as with anything else, since the thing that 
ugnified most was whether they got anything 
better in exchange/' 

*' You have quite changed your opinion,** said 
Gertrude, '* An hour ago, you thought it a very 
sad thing to part with gold." 

** Yes ; because I thought gold was somehow 
more valuable than anything else ; that it had a 
vahie of its own. But, if there is any one coun- 
try where gold is of little use, it seems as if it 
uras much likfli» other goods ; — fit to be changed 
swMv when one has too mucYk ol \\« ^\i^ ^ Wk 
sgain when one wants \\^^ 
" Then it is time," Ea\dGetlm^e,^^JJc.^\^ 

^imtB, and thg»e vrlio pto x>D^^tD> ^Vw^^x 



off being very glad when money is imported 
rather than goods, and very sorry when it is ex- 
ported." 

•* They may feel sure," Heins observed, ** that 
they will soon have an opportunity of getting 
more money, if they want it. No one thing is 
bought and sold so often as money ; and they 
may be as confident that some will soon fall in 
their way as that there would always be blue 
cloth in the market, if every trader in the world 
bought and sold blue cloth." 

Christian saw yet another consequence from 
what Master Peter had told him. If gold was 
very cheap in Peru and very dear in Russia^ and 
if furs and hemp were very cheap in Russia and 
very dear in Peru, it would do as much good to 
the one country as to the other to exchange 
them, while it could do nobody any harm. At 
this grand discovery the boy was so delighted that 
he ran the risk of bringing on his pain by the 
start which he made to put his face opposite to 
Master Peter^s. It was very mortifying to hear 
once more Heins's compassionate laugh, while 
he asked whether everybody did not know this 
before. Did not his mother send abroad the 
butter which it cost very little to make at the 
farm, and cause her household to eat salt butter 
of foreign preparation ? 

" I never could make that out; and Kaat|e 
never could tell me," exclaimed C\iTO\.\«a. *^ vj ^ 
none of us like t/ie>salt butter ao YJe\\\ ^xA\^ 
osta more to buy than our own ?te^\v \i>3XXKt\S 
wre; and yet we must all eat »a\X\)U\\gtr 
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** Because my mother can sell every k* 
her butter abroad for more than she pays fo 
best salt butter that is brought in. You 1 
there is no butter to equal the Dutch." 
, " Nor anything else, by your own ace 
Mr. Heins," replied Master Peter, laug 
'* There is nothing to be found abroad equ 
what you have at home. A pretty honest 
this for a large importer ! What say y( 
your corn V* 

" That our difficulty in producing it 

proved the loftiness of Dutch genius, anc 

abundance of Dutch resources. Nature 

placed us in a barren district, where we hav 

the less multiplied and prospered, througl: 

own talents and virtues, by which we have 

. supplied from abroad with that which Provi< 

,,^ had forbidden to us.*' 

i^ " If Providence forbade us to have c 

kiiv: j said Christian aside to Gertrude, ^^ how is il 

$!l we have com ? It seems to me that it is 

i* like Providence's having made the Eddy 

I Bock a dangerous place. Men have bee 

pi minded to make it a useful beacon; an 

jl .people at home have been obliged to be 

:'.j trade in com ; which trade has made them 

. so that they are better off, perhaps, than if 

had^had the most fertile fields in the world. 

Gertrude smiled, and said she believed thi 

the method by which Providence taught m 

^e/p one another, and d:iov«ed v\v^m\vo\N, 

this. Christian heard no mote ol ^)v^ ^^ 

going on about the exteul Xo >N\v\c\i \\\ 
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traders had successfully carried .iheir principles 
of exporting goods that y^ere cheapi and import- 
ing those which were dear. He was ponderiijff 
the uses of adversity, — of the few kinds of advei^^ 
sity which had particularly struck him. — What 
was there in the storms of the Zee, — what was 
there in the clay soil of Luc*b garden, where no 
hyacinths would grow, — what was there in the 
French king's ravaging wars, — what was there 
in his own horrible pain, to show men how to 
help one another ? In his own case, one side 
of the question was easily answered. At this 
moment, while his weary head was resting on 
Master Peter* s breast, wondering at the depth of 
voice which vibrated from within, he fe]t that his 
infirmities allured the wise and the strong to 
lielp and comfort him ; but how wars stimulated 
men to aid as well as destroy one another— 
much more, how he could be of service to any 
body, were subjects for much deeper meditation. 
Just when he had an impression that he had 
arrived near the solution, he unconsciously lost 
the thread of his argument -, and when his com- 
panions, some time afterwards, would have asked 
iiis opinion of what was last said, they found that 
he was happily asleep on the bosom of his new 
friend. 

The hut in which Master Peter had taken up 
his abode being just at hand, he insisted on lay- 
ing the boy on his own bed, w\u\ft \v^ \,oqV '^'Sk 
/m^aJ workman*8 meal. Gertrude, vj\vo %^\^ ^^ 
could see the docfe-yards any day o5 Vv^x \\li> x'^ 
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mained with Christian, while her gaests conti* 
nued their survey of the curiosities of the place. 

When they returned to the house to dinner, 
they found that the other expected guest, Aalbert 
Visscher, had arrived, and was making himself 
very agreeable to Christian ; — probably more so 
than to Gertrude; since his discourse was of 
pleasures whose number and variety could 
scarcely be approved by such steady and self- 
denying persons as the Vanderputs. Gay were 
the tales of the snipe-shooting and skaiting of 
last winter ; of the sailing and fishing matches 
of the spring ; and of the wagers of fancy pipes 
and rare tobacco which yet remained to be de- 
cided by the arrival or non-arrival of expected 
ships by a certain day. Gertrude rose and 
offered to show Christian the curious time-piece 
he had inquired for ; — ^the time-piece whose 
hours were struck on porcelain cups by a silver 
hammer. It was almost the first time Gertrude 
was ever known to break voluntarily the modest 
silence of a Dutchwoman in company ; much 
more to interrupt the conversation of another ; 
and Christian looked up surprised. 

•' My poor boy," exclaimed Aalbert, *' I beg 
your pardon. I only thought of amusing you, 
and I am afraid I have hurt you." 

'* O, because I cannot shoot and skait and 
swim ? It does not hurt me, indeed, or I am 
sure I should be very unhappy ; for I hear of 
something every day that I shall never be able tr 
do/' 
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^ Christian likes to hear of other 'people's 
pleasures, whether he can join in them or not," 
observed Gertrude. ** But he can lay wagers, 
and may be all the more easily tempted to do 
so from having fewer amusements than you, Mr. 
Visscher.-* 

" And you do not approve of laying wagers, 
my sober lady," replied Aalbert. 

*' It is God who appoints the winds, and makes 
a path in the deep waters for the blessings he 
brings us," replied Gertrude ; '^ and I think it 
scarcely becomes us to sport with the uncertainty 
with which He is pleased to try our faith, and 
make matter for gambling of His secret coun« 
sels." 

The pastor enforced the impiety. Vanderput 
thought all gambling vicious ; and Heins proved 
to Christian that in him it would be peculiarly 
atrocious, since, as he could never hope to earn 
any money, his speculations must be at the risk 
of others. Christian ingenuously admitted all 
this, but was not the less in a hurry to ask for 
more tales of adventure from the gay bill-broker* 
as soon as the pastor's long grace was over. 
Nothing more was ^aid of wagers ; nor was it 
necessary, so ample were Aalbert's other re- 
sources of amusement, — or, as the pastor ex*' 
pressed it, of dissipation. Aymond's counte- 
nance wore a deeper gravity every moment as 
he saw the eagerness with which the children 
listened, the indolent satisfaction mtVi viViV^V 
Vanderput let hia guests be thus entetXawv^Si^ ^xA^ 
the jatere$t with Vfbich even Gertnxte a^^'w:^ 
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.jj' to be beguiled. Heins also perceived this i 

rest ; and thought it time to be exerting hii 
to rival it. He took advantage of every 
pufFwith which his adversary regaled himseJ 
draw attention upon his own gaieties. For e 
i||: wild-duck, he had a story of a tulip ; for e 

marvellous bagging of snipe, he had an unhc 
of draught of herrings. If Aalbert had ma 
humorous bargain at the last Rotterdam fai 
had made an excessively acute one. If the 
broker had met with a ducking in Haerlem \ 
the importer had been within an ace of run 
ilj[ aground in the Zuyder Zee. There was a 

fill markable parallel between their fortunes if 

J trude would but perceive it. What she was 

ready to perceive, however, was that the cor 
p'j^. sation grew very tiresome after Heins had t 

iW it up ; and she was not sorry when the boat 

yi sent in word that it was time the party 

afloat, if they meant to reach Amsterdam hi 
the gates were closed. 

The prudent guests were in haste to be ^ 
It was true that, by paying a stiver each, 
, might gain admittance any time within an 

- from the first closing of the gates ; but w 

was the use of paying a stiver, if it could I 
well avoided ? 

As it was bad for Christian's cough to I 

the water in the evening, he was left behii 

enjoy one more survey oi xW ^w.Vr>j^xd^- 

more chance of inlercouiae \V\^\v\% i%«t "^ 

•Peter. He sacrificed Bome\\Atv^,\\^Vxi^>N 

^seeing the congtQgaition oi tot\!.xa^^^»« 
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from the sflver mist, and not feeling the awe of 
penetrating* the fog where unknown obstacles 
might be concealed. He remembered something 
of the night-call of the boatmen, alternating 
with the splash of their oars, as they approached 
the crowded harbour ; and he would have liked 
to hear it again. But Gertrude was at hand to 
hearken to and join in his vesper prayer, and to 
sing him to sleep with any hymn he chose. 

'* My pain has not come to-day, nor yester* 
day, nor the day before," said he, as he lay down* 
" i do not think it will come yet. O, Gertrude, 
suppose it should never come any more !*' 

" And if not," said ^Gertrude, with a pitying 
smile, •' what then ?** 

** Why, then I think I should like to live a 
thousand years, like the man we were fancying 
the other day. But, perhaps, I might want 
next to be able to walk, and then to have no 
more coughing (for I am very tired of coughing 
sometimes). So I dare say it is best—" 

'* It is always best to make ourselves as happy 
as it pleases God to give us power to be, my 
dear boy ; and I think you do this very well for 
a little lad." 

As she stooped to kiss his foreh^d, Chris- 
tian whispered that she very often helped to make 
him happy, *' But," said he, " you think my 
pain will certainly come again V* 

Gertrude could not tell. She tecotomeu'^'A 
thinUng as little about it as poa^VUe, \^ \«i 
bought about God, and what the ffonpeV ^xo\xa&«?^ 
^^^,^/;P7at the time, a^d^^X^t^^^^ 
^FWi Bboidd seize him. Nz^ ^ 
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" Whenever I think of Jesus Christ, 
trude, it makes me long to have lived wlic 
lived. If he had cured me, as he cured so m 
I would never have denied him, or gone i 
without thanking him. Do you really be 
anybody ever did that V* 

Gertrude was afraid it was too true ; but 
gested some palliations ; and hinted that t 
!l were ways of testifying faithlessness or disc 

ship to Jesus even now, when he was pre 
only in his gospel. 

His spirit pillowed upon this truth, Chris 
fell asleep, and dreamed that he met Jesus < 
shore, which would have been that of the ^ 
derZee, only that there were mountains; 
that Jesus bade him walk, and that he not < 
walked, but flew up to the very top of the hig 
mountain, where he met Gertrude, and told 
what had happened ; and that she sang his 
vourite hymn; and that, though they see 
alone, many voices came to. sing it with 
from every side. 
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Chapter III. 
FAMILY ARRANGEMENTS. 



All c/reumstances seetned lo i«No\rt H« 
frJsh of trying what \\e co\x\Cl do \.o «vyr^^ 
ykther in the matter of coinmeicv«\ wxtc^^a 
purtoej: -^the most irksome cYiecAs. \x^wi 
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terprises, — ^was this year chosen one of the four 
reigning burgomasters; and it was impossible 
that Vanderput should give as much attention as 
usual to his private business, while^ engaged by 
his public office. From the presence of his mo- 
ther, Heins was also to be soon released ; a pre- 
sence which imposed some degree of restraint on 
his projects, though Mrs. Snoek thought no . 
more than the other women of Amsterdam of 
interfering in those commercial afifairs of which 
they were supposed incompetent to judge. 

This prudent lady found her worldly circum- 
stances so much altered by the death of her 
husband, that she thought a considerable dififer- 
ence in lier way of life desirable ; though it was 
impossible to affirm such a change to be neces* 
sary. It was not enough to satisfy her that she 
and her younger children had an abundant capi- 
tal, (partly invested in country estates, and partly 
deposited in the Bank of Amsterdam,) besides 
that which remained in the hands of the firm. 
There was no longer a revenue 'from the exer- 
tions of the head of the family ; and it appeared 
to her that there ought, therefore, to be a corre- 
sponding reduction in the family expenditure, 
and a more careful superintendence than ever of 
the means of revenue which remained. She de< 
cided on going, with her younger children, to 
reside on an estate which she possessed in a cheai^ 
part of the country, to the nort\\, wlaete %V^X5\\^\^ 
herself manage the dairies, w\\\cVi W^ ^\csh^5 
vajr productive while in thehaiida ol V^x\i^«i 
JHi wj^bt be made stiU more YTO«iVa)a\^ \x^ 
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her own'maiiageineiit. Heins mniled to hii 

at this prudence in a rich widow, who could 

afforded to gratify any ambition m whicl 

might have been disposed to indulge ; bt 

was too well pleased to be left to his own de 

to offer any objection to the removal of the 

of the family to the neighbourhood of Wi 

He described the attractions of the green mea 

to Roselyn, and of the shores of the Zee to j 

and was very obliging in expediting matter 

the letting of the house, and the despatch of 

necessary furniture by the treckschuit 

house-tax being 2^ per cent. of. the value of 

house, whether it was tenanted or empty, 

leaving it empty was not to be thought < 

such an extremity could by any means be avoi> 

hut- the tax on servants was also high ; and 

expense must go on till the family departec 

Winkel, unless, as Heins dreaded, his mo 

should dismiss a part of her establishment ^ 

the eyes of her Amsterdam acquaintance i 

yet upon her. The object of the mother b( 

to dismiss all her town servants but Kaatje, 

her son*8, to prevent their acquaintance witn 

ing this measure of economy, both were ei 

to let the house, and thereby expedite the i 

arrangements. It was perfectly satisfactory 

all parties that Vanderput felt himself called u] 

on the reception of his new dignity, to exhib 

JMe more outward state tViaxi ^ottr^Vj \ \a 

Ala humble abode, bring \\\a «i%\.« ^a V^' 

Aouse at Amsterdam, and maV^ tV^ ^"^"^ 

^Mrdam bis country abode. He a^ea^^ 
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partner that tlie Keiser's Graft wa^ a very proper 
situation for the residence of a reigning burgo- 
master ; and presently concluded a bargain for 
Mrs. Snoek's house, to the satisfaction of both 
parties. Nothing then remained to impede the 
execution of the family plans ; and Heins, after 
seating his mother in the boat, carefully placing 
Christian on his cushions by her side, and bid- 
ding farewell, with a solemn countenance, to the 
joyous Luc and Roselyn, betook himself home- 
wards with a full head, a light heart, and a most 
satisfactory sense of his own importance as the 
sole representative in Amsterdam of the opulent 
family of Snoek. 

Heins possessed in perfection the happy art of 
deriving importance to himself from whatever 
conferred it on his connexions. No one looked 
more ostentatiously grave than he on the day 
when his partner was proceeding in state to take 
the oaths, and examine the treasure at the Bank, 
in virtue of his high office. Heins pushed his 
way through the crowd which surrounded the 
Stadt-liouse, and exhibited himself by turns at 
all the seven porticoes which answered to the 
seven provinces, glancing around him at each, in 
hopes of meeting the eye of some provincial con- 
nexion whom he might either pass over with a 
slight notice, or from whom he might admit con- 
gratulations on the honour with which his firm 
WB8 now invested for ever. Tlie gxeeVVcv^^ "^^t^ 
aa respectful aa he could desire. T\\e^ coxs^vixvoX 
^exceeded, unless by such as \\e Ti\\%\v\. x^^w^^ 
ton ie Bbould himself be a Tei^tvitv?, >a>jx« 
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master. Smoke rolled away in volumes from 
around his dignified person, while a dozen pipes 
at a time were dislodged at his approach ; a hum 
of voices arose wherever he turned, and made 
itself heard above the bell-music ringing from 
the upper air. Many who had before insisted 
on room for their breeches, as the English ladies 
of the same period for their hoops, now squeezed 
themselves into small compass to let the junior 
partner of Vanderput pursue his majestic way. 
It seemed that Heins.was to play the first part on 
the scene till the rare and thrilling sound of 
horses' feet should be heard, betokening the 
approach of the magistrates : but a mortifying 
circumstance occurred, which disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the little great man. 

He felt himself grasped on the shoulder by a 
heavy hand ; and, turning round, was astonished 
to see that one in a common sailor's dress had 
thus dared to accost him. He superciliously le-^ 
leased his shoulder, and would have passed on ; 
but Master Peter would not let him escape thus 
easily. He wanted to inquire after his little 
friend Christian, and to complain of Gertrude 
for fixing her abode where it was impossible for 
her gentle face any more to look down upon 
the spot where Master Peter and his companions 
worked. He seemed amused instead of ofifended 
at Heins's endeavours to shake him off, and, by 

some /nexpJicable means,\nletft«\fc^\Jaa^%taxid» 
ersy BO that it might have be^ii uwv&fe Vi Vt^afc. 
Afln with downright contempt. 

''^ J have come from SaatAaov «^ ^^^^ 
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Mr. Snoek^ to asBist at this honourable cere 
roony." 

** One might thereby know you for a foreign- 
er," replied Heins. " Our workmen of Holland 
do not leave their occupation to look on shows, 
— *even so important as this. You may not 
find your master very ready to ask you to work 
again, if you must thus run away for a frolic." 

'Master Peter smiled as if he was not ver} 
uneasy on this point, and observed that a true 
Hollander should be gratified by the interest ol 
foreigners in the display of civic honours. Heins 
replied that this depended much on the quality oi 
the foreign observers; to which Master Petei 
agreed, going on to say, 

" I cannot see what I wish, after all. Youi 
people are ready enough to show parts of thie 
magnificent building." 

'* It appears magnificent to foreigners, no 
doubt," replied Heins, with dry complacency; 
** but we must have something better than this 
♦ hereafter." 

*' Something better than this * noble Stadt- 
house !" exclaimed Master Peter. " Where will 
you find a better architect than Van Campen ? 
And when will Holland be more prosperous than 
in Van Campen's time ? Holland is not what 
she was ; and she will yet look back with a me* 
lancholy pride on the century when the Stadt* 
house was buiJt at Amsterdam." 

** Vou think so much of thia ipVac,^ \i^^^xM 
roa have seen nothing like it, 1 ftUWOW. ^ 
^r^ Been Moscow, perhajm V' 
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Peter had happened to be there once ; far i 
land as it was for a common sailor to go. 

'' Well ; you had better get such a building i 
this erected there, if you can persuade your en 
peror to undertake so grand an enterprise ; ai 
then we will show you what better things v 
can do.". 

** Perhaps our emperor will take you at 'yo 
word, Mr. Snoek, while he is about building 1 
new city. We have the itremlin already at M( 
cow ; but our new city would be graced by 8U( 
an erection as this. Shall I put your idea in 
the Reiser's head ?* 

Heins nodded a compassionate assent. Mast 
Peter continued, 

** But I must carry my story complete. I mi 
get within those iron doors on the ground flo( 
which look as if they were meant to shut in 
legion of devils. There is pot a dyke on all yo 
coast that could not be forced more easily th 
those doors, if they are as strong as they a 
pear." 

*' They are thus strong. What defence c 
be too strong for the forty millions of guiid( 
that are stored in the Bank of Amsterdam ?' 

Master Peter observed to himself that he mi 

have a view of this treasure-chamber before 

left Holland ; an observation which Heins ov( 

heard, and treated with fitting ridicule, informi 

the stranger that no foot ever crossed t 

threshold of the trea&uie-^^attc^et^ \i>i^i nSw 

of the reigninff burgomaatw> v^Va yi'^x^^ 

mhmtrs^tox9 of the §aak. 
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" You say there are forty millions of guilders 
those chambers," observed Master Peter- ** I 
)uld have thought there had been more, con- 
erlng how extensively your Bank deals with 
merchants who tread your quays.*' 
Heins was far from meaning to say that the 
.nk dealt only to the extent of these forty mil- 
Q8. It was not necessary that precious metal 
)uld be kept to meet the presentation of bank 
ieipts which had expired. It was enough that 
*eipts in actual circulation should be conver- 
le ; and forty millions of guilders seemed to 
n a rather striking amount of convertible cur- 
icy, to be issued by one bank. 
*' You should remember, Mr. Snoek, that this 
ink is not like other banks, where merchants 
ly deal or not, as it pleases them. Your law 
it every bill drawn upon Amsterdam, or nego- 
ted here, of the value of 600 guilders, must 
paid in bank money, obliges all merchants 
xling in your country to have an account with 
ur Bank ; so that the amount of money in these 
asure-chambers is a pretty fair guide to the 
tent of your commerce." 
Heins observed that the law in question was 
cessary, as, before it was made, the varying 
ality of the metal currency at Amsterdam ren- 
ted the value of bills of exchange so uncer- 
n as materially to injure the operations of 
mmerce. In a place .to which luoxi^^ ^o.^^^ 
m all parts of the world, there rcvu^X Tvfec^^* 
fy' be much dipt and worn com uv dxcv\^Xvsvw. 
fe such coin was present, a\\ xXmX. >n^^ Vs^va.'^^ 

If 
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new and good, from the Mint, immediately 
appeared ; and to whatever extent the issue n 
proceed, the merchants could scarcely ol 
enough good money to pay their bills. U 
these circumstances, the institution of b 
money was most serviceable to the credit 
commerce of the country ; and the law ^ 
compelled the payment of all bills of 600 | 
ders and upwards, in such money, was only a 
evidence, in Heins's opinion, of the dept 
Dutch wisdom, and the fertility of Dutch 
nius. How well the experiment had answ 
was proved by the willingness of all respect 
merchants to pay a premium for this bank mc 
Though the difference- between good coin 
the light money which Was poured into Hoi 
at the time of the establishment of the Bank 
no more than nine per cent., the merchants 
been willing, from the very beginning, to a 
the bank money to bear a more considei 
agio. 

They might well be thus willing, Master I 
thought, since their bank deposits were safe i 
robbery, fire, and other accidents ; the whole 
of Amsterdam being bound for it. 

" The city, though not the depositing i 

chants, was very near losing much of its I 

wealth by fire," replied Heins, pointing to a 

of the Stadt-house which appeared newer t 

the rest ** See how near tlie tx^aaute-chaii 

the flames must have appToacVv%^\ '^iowv 

that smoked guilders blacked tV^ V^tv^'^ 

^ce/veiB, 80 lately as twenty ^ew^ ^^^^ 
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the Bank was called upon to make large issues of 
coin, from the French Laving reached Utrecht." 
' " This proves either extraordinary confidence 
in the Bank, or that it keeps an ample stock of 
precious metal," observed Peter. '^ Money can- 
not be much wanted which remains smoked for 
sixty years after a fire. However, your mer- 
chants are wise to let money remain where it is 
safe." 

'* Our bank-credits serve our objects as well 
as cash," replied Heins ; '* and if we called out 
our funds in the shape of coin, every good 
ducat would be worth no more than the base 
money which foreigners set afloat in the market. 
It answers our purpose better to sell our claim 
for this money at a premium than to use the ac* 
tual money ; and thus the Bank preserves its 
resources within itself." 

*' And more than preserves them. Your city 
must derive a fine revenue from this Bank. 
Tliere are fees on deposit; fees on transfer; 
fines for. neglecting to balance accounts twice 
a-year ; and no little profit by selling foreign coin 
for more than is given for it, and by disposing 
of bank- money at a higher agio than that at 
which it is received. All this together must 
amount to much more than the expenses of the 
establishment." 

Heins began to feel an increase of respect for 
the foreign saihr, who seemed to \itvoyi ^% \£ix\^ 
of commercial concerns as if Yve W^^l \j^«w ^ 
Butchm^. He wa% also impre*ftw\ >QN VXv^ Va^ 
of canMenoe with which the aXtax^^^t «^Vjit 
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what improvements would be adopted from 
abroad into his own country. It was strange to 
hear him now pronouncing upon a national bank 
as one of the necessary institutions of the Kei* 
ser's new city. No commerce, he declared, 
could proceed on equal terms between a country 
that had stable banks and one that had not. 
The advantages of a bank as a medium for the 
transaction of business, as a rendezvous for th^ 
balancing of bills of exchange, and, above all, as 
a security, by the practice of discounting, against 
all dangerous inequalities in the distribution of 
money, were too great to be compared with 
any other plan of mutual accommodation. The 
Stadt-house might be rivalled as a building ; but 
unless its noble banking* institution was adopted, 
no imitation could command such respect as the 
original. The Keiser must establish a bank, or 
the great city of the Neva would never rival that 
of^the Amstel, to whatever pitch of grandeur its 
contemplated navy might attain. 

Heins was so far propitiated by this speech 
that he would have allowed the sailor to stand 
immediately behind him when the procession 
passed, if it had so pleased Master Peter ; but 
his curiosity was too active to allow him to stand 
stock still, as he was desired, when the unaccus- 
tomed train of horsemen appeared in sight. He 
laughed very unceremomously at the portly 
figures of the burgomasters, who appeared packed 
into their seats in much fear of falling. The 
saddles were very safely peaked before and be* 
Aind, while the swelling gatmenl^ oC the riders 
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sd a cushion of defence on each side ; inso- 

that the question seemed rather to he how 
ibould contrive to dismount, than whether 

was any danger in their present position. 
1 their predecessors in office appeared in 
f the porticoes to receive the new potentates, 
>rk of dismounting began, amidst the solemn 
yos help of a train of inferior personages ; 
lis was the time chosen by Master Peter to 
the open space from which the crowd had 
Iriven back, and make his way straight into 
iterior of the building. A hundred hands 
held out to stop him, and a hundred voices 
out upon his insolence. But these impedi- 
I only roused his passion. He appeared in 
lendous fury for a few moments ; but, in- 

of doing any act of violence, he looked 
d him as if for some who would execute 
ance for him. Meeting no friendly faces, he 
ssed his wrath, and made some mysterious 
ippeal to a man in authority, who, with no 
r hesitation, opened a way for the stranger 
lie court where the ceremony was about to 
place; a privilege which none but the 
b connected with the Bank had ever before 
mown to enjoy. ■ 

soon as Heins had recovered a little from 
nazement, it occurred to him that that 

had been granted to a common sailor 
ac&rcely be re/used to the paxXtiet csS. w^a 
f/gnitarieB ; and forthwilYi \ie Voo cto^^^ 
»e too attempted to paaa X\vio\x^ ^^ 
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portico. The observing: people seemed at a lofl 
what to do this time. The hundred hands war 
only half raised ; the thousand voices produce 
only a murmur. The officers, however, knei 
their duty. At a sign from the magistrate wh 
had admitted Master Peter's appeal, they intei 
posed their batons ; and two of them, seizing th 
mortified merchant by each arm, conducted hii 
back among the crowd, followed by a frown froi 
Vanderput, and welcomed by grave jokes from h: 
less enterprising neighbours. There he was le 
to murmur out his discontent, while the despise 
Masil^ Peter was witnessing the remarkable cen 
mony of the delivery of the charge of the Bank < 
Amsterdam by one set of magistrates to their su 
cessors. It was mortifying to Heins to hear froi 
him afterwards the details of how the four great'wf 
lighta.were brought in grave procession, and pi 
together with the Bank books, into the hands 
their new guardians ; how the massive bolts 
the treasure-chambers revolved amidst the f 
lence, and were returned to their staples wh( 
the officials had entered ; how the time seem 
long while the examiners were comparing t 
treasure with the account of it in the Bank book; 
how eagerly listened to was their declaratic 
when they came out, that all was correct ; a: 
how solemn the oath then administered to the: 
that they would faithfully discharge their ofiic 
and guard the civic treasure* Of the asnect 
tie ponderous keys evet^ oiift cov^\ vA%^ 
JfJJiJself, as each of the wnv t^^^^x^nr*^^ 
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he re-appeared, wore a buncli of them at his 
girdle, and probably felt that they constituted 
the heaviest penance of the day. 

Heins was pacing homewards/ not altogether 
so happy in his self-importance as when he had 
traversed the same ground a few hours b^ore, 
when he was crossed in his path by Slyk. 

'* Ha ! I thought you had been fifty milefl^ 
off," said Heins. ^* I was told you had settled 
to the northward of us." 

" News which may or may not be true," re- 
plied Slyk, mysteriously. '* I have more to say 
to you thereupon. You must visit me ;-:^fter 
'Change time. After 'Change time, remember. 
Fransje will entertain us well at table, if you 
will sup. You will sup with us, friend Snoek." 

Francesca bent forward eagerly to enforce the 
invitation, which Heins accepted, after having 
gazed at the sky with knit brows, and then 
round upon the walls, as if looking there for a 
record of his engagements. — Slyk believed he 
was adding another inducement when he hinted 
that his Sscourse of the evening might bear 
some relation to Heins*B respected mother. t. 

*' How interesting Mr. Snoek is ! " was 
Franoesca's observation to her father, as she 
stole a glance after Heins. '* How sad he looked 
before he saw us just now ! He will never get 
over his father's death.'' 

" Poor youth ! The cares of (he vjotW \iW^ 
ifome early upon himf" observed Yiex t^^«. 
" iVe must guide him in the dispoft^\ qI \i\^ ^ 
faus, mid cheer hi» spirits, Frw&je;' 
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Francesca needed no promptiog to do^M 
gentle a service to the rich young merchant, wbc 
might rise to be a reigning burgomaster, if k 
could rally his spirits up to the point of ambition 
— She would not have despaired of this, if sb 
had seen the difference in the countenance o 
H eins before and after meeting her. He reachei 
his own abode, consoled by tne thought that i 
society at large was yet unaware of his meriti 
there was one personage of some consideration 
with a fair and lively daughter, who thought hii 
worth asking to supper. 



Chapter IV. 

WISE MEN AT SUPPER. 



In such a country as Holland was at the tin 

of our story, the prime subject of interest to pe 

sons engaged in commerce was the state of tl 

Exchange. By this, the merchants not on! 

fbund their own affairs determined, but were fu: 

nished with an indication of the general cond 

tion of trade at home and abroad. As by tl 

Exchange, the debts of individuals residing \ 

a distance from their creditors are cancellc 

without the transmission of monay^ tVve atate c 

the Exchange marks out deaTV^ Vu \N\v\Oa. tw 

try there has been the greatest «n\owxvV. ^l - 

R6«5e, and in which of 6a\e. Ix ^^x^^ ^^ 
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cation of the positive amount of purchase and 
sale, because when this is nearly balanced be-- 
tween different countries, the exchange nearly 
preserves its level ; or, to use technical language, 
is nearly at par. But the relative amount is in- 
fallibly shown by the exchange of any country 
being above or below par ; and this circumstance 
serves to guide individuals in the conduct of their 
transactions. 

Instead of discharging debts to foreigners in 
the manner taken for granted by Christian, — 
viz., by transmitting money to a foreign land, 
as they would to the grocer's or the wine-mer- 
chant's in the next street, exporters and importers 
were early obliged, by an absurd enactment 
against the exportation of money, to devise some 
expedient for paying each other without using 
gold and silver. The most obvious way was to 
set against one another the values of things 
bought and sold, so that the balance was all that 
remained to be discharged. When it did not 
happen that the same firm at home had bought 
of the same firm abroad to whom it had sold, it 
was only necessary to find another firm at home 
which had bought^ in the same market abroad, 
and to exchange acknowledgments of debt, up 
to the amount at which Uie respective debts 
balanced one another; and these acknowledg- 
ments of debt served as money, in the same way 
as the promissory notes of bankers. In 1190, 
(which is the earliest recorded date of the prac- 
tice of exchanging debts,) if an Eng\\d\ tcv«- 
ch^tBoJd JOO/. worth of cider into ftoWwi^* 
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and his Dutch connexion had sold to an< 
London merchant 90Z. worth of fat cattle, 
readiest way of paying the greater part o 
debt was for the Dutchman to refer his c 
selling correspondent to his neighbour, the 
porter of cattle, for 90^. : lOZ. would still rei 
due ; and as the Dutchman was prohibited 
sending it in gold and silver, he would 
about for some neighbour who had 1 0/. c 
to him from England, and would say, '' I 
pay you 10/., if you will desire yourdebtc 
pay the same sum to my correspondent oi 
other side the water." By this simple m^ 
accommodation, the expense and risk of sen 
large sums of money are avoided ; the posi 
and the stamp charged by government upon 
transactions, are the only cost incurred ; anc 
whole process of buying and selling is simp] 
to all parties. 

' The convenience of thb method being f( 
great, it was improved as commerce incres 
till a market was established where mercb 
might meet and mak« their exchanges without 
of time, instead of having to run after one anc 
in search of what each wanted. The next tl 
was to institute a class of persons whose exf 
business should be to manage these transact! 
These persons, the bill-brokers, 'can tell 
neariy the debts of different countries bal 
each other ; and it is they who first purchase, 
then provide merchants Yj\\.Vi iCtv^%^ ^0«xv<3^' 

nients of debt, which c\rc\i\aXa Va&X^^ olx? 

The9e dispowble acknoYrledgmBuX*. ^^ 
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[diange, bear a very small proportion to die 
tins between any two trading countries ; be- 
, wbere there is considerable intercourse, 
lies of one party generally nearly balance 

of the other. The^ nearness of their ap« 
h to a balance determines the price of those 
which remain to be sold, or which are de- 
to be bought. When bills are scarce, and 
lants have difficulty in procuring these 

means of discharging their debts, they are 
»U8 to pay a price for them, in order to be 
d the inconvenience of transmitting money, 
npetition ensues, and it becomes generally 
n that the country where the bills are scarce 
ought more than it has sold ; that it owes 
money than it has to receive ; that (to use 
ichnical term) the exchange is unfavourable 
it country. Tlie reverse is known to be the 
when there is a superabundance of bills in 
larket ; so that the merchants of a great 
ig country anxiously watch the exchange- 
et, not only to get their own debts settled, 
> learn the general condition of commerce. 

order to the immediate detection of an 
ition in the, course of exchange, it was de- 
e to have a certain fixed point of calculation 
ich all variations might be referred. This 
point was called the par of the exchange, 
lenoted, when it was first instituted^ a ^r- 
equality of exchange, both o? ^ocA^ ^\A. 
^, between the trading parties. tVve «!i^- 

between Hoiiand and Great BxWalwv ^«. 
vben the two countriea aeut ei^w\\^ \) 
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same amount of wealth to each other. Siif 
posing ten guiWers to go to a pound, the ej 
change would be at par when the Dutch exporte 
to England one thousand guilders' worth of con 
modities, and imported from England one hundre 
pounds* worth of commodities. So that, so Ion 
as ten guilders go to a pound, and Holland an 
England exchange the same quantity of good 
the exchange will not vary, really or seemingl] 
from the fixed point of calculation. It is onl 
the oue country exporting more goods than tli 
other which can really make the amount of valv 
due greater from one than the other : but, \h 
cause ten guilders have not always gone to 
pound, more money has sometimes appeared 1 
be due from one than the other, even while tl 
quantity of goods exchanged has been precise) 
the same, as computed in anything but the altere 
money. When eleven guilders go to the pouD< 
while the par of exchange is still called ten, moi 
money will appear to be due from Holland 1 
England for the same quantity of goods as be 
fore; and consequently, while the actual states 
trade will be exactly the same as before, it wi 
be declared on 'Change that the exchange hi 
turned against Holland ; /. e^, that Holland o\r 
more money to England than she has to receiv 
However, merchants whose interest it is to wat< 
the course of exchange, easily distinguish the re 
from the nominal vatialvoxv^ awl Wwn to mal 
use of the fixed point oi caXcw\»^voxv viS^Jcs. \vva 
Joivaace (or the diffetenco ca\x&€i^ M xV^ ^^ 
tions in ike value of taoueY- TVi^l ^wv ^ 
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tain what they want to know of the general state 
of commerce, in the midst of what would be, to 
an inexperienced person, a deception ; and a 
merchant who has, by any rare accident, been 
prevented from going on 'Change, only wants to 
know the nominal variation from par, and to 
compare it with his knowledge of the respective 
currencies of the two countries, to satbfy him- 
self as to which ought to push i^s exports, and 
which its imports. 

The first question asked by one Dutch mer- 
chant of another, in Heins*s time, usually re- 
lated to the exchange. It was that which his old 
friend Jakob greeted him with this evening, as, 
punctual to the appointed moment, he entered tiie 
apartment where Francesca and supper were 
waiting to honour and be honoured by him. — 
Ueins saw at a glance that better entertainment 
was provided for him than his wealthy parents 
had ever thought fit to indulge him with. It had 
been their method to surround themselves with 
whatever was essential to comfort, and whatever 
served as a good investment for their money ; 
but, in all articles of mere consumption, tliey 
liad been frugal in a way which Slyk and his 
daughter seemed little disposed to imitate. 
While the Snoeks' cellars were full of choice 
French wines and brandies, they drank beer only. 
While preparing the richest butter and cheese 
which their fat meadows could produce ^\)[vm ^^x- 
mnts and children must be content >N\tVv «cv Sxi.- 
^or kind, imported salt. Not tWa \n2l^ S?ik<cW^ 
>/? funmhed by his fair daughtev. Ovv X\v 
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g resent occasion, it looked very tempting. T 
etween the windows, so that the eaters i 
enjoy the amusement of observing the pi 
by, without the table itself being seen from 
out, one source of entertainment, always ac 
able to a Dutchman, was secure. There w 
lack of odoriferous foreign fruits, of flaski i 
aspect was not to be mistaken, or of move 
stantial delicacies from the native pastures 
decoys. This array was reflected from 
corner of the apartment by mirrors, so plac 
to exhibit every object within ken, fror 
train of passengers on the bridge at the b 
of the street, and the slow-moving barg 
vancing in an opposite direction, to the beat 
filled with tulips which stood on the fla 
corresponding angles of the apartment, 
made the aspect of the place the most das 
to Heins was, that there were four Frano 
each differing from the other according t^ 
direction in which the gazer looked. Her 
profile of die pretty face and the jewelled 
were most conspicuous ; there, the closely i 
jacket, and the knot of hair fastened behini 
a silver pin. Now, the bright eyes looke 
from between the two ringlets which < 
exactly to the same turn on the foreheads 
Dutchwomen ; and again, the yellow slippy 
seen to rest on the chauffe-pied, whose cor 
use must infallibly Bpo\V tVv^ foxm of the 
beautiful foot that ever Uwii \\v^ c^^-^^ ^^ 
eterdam. At the fuxXhet «iA <i^ N^^^ 
V^rtment^ leaned old Jakob,Yt^^^^^^ 
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tions about how matters looked on 'Change : in 
the middle sat Francesca, deeming it no affront 
that such affairs were considered of the first im- 
portance, even in her presence; and between 
them stood Heins, commercial con amore one 
moment, and awkwardly gallant the next, till the 
familiarity of the evening meal enabled him to 
make his attentions to the father and the daugh- 
ter more compatible than it had at first appeared 
possible to render them. 

'*Tbey may talk of our commerce having 
declined," said Slyk, '* but there is no nation like 
the Dutch ,]afiter all Our refugee divines preach 
to more purpose to us than they did in France, 
about the wisdom of Solomon in his traffic with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, and all the riches that he 
gained thereby. We are a people obedient to the 
Divine word, Mr. Heins ; and it pleases Heaven 
to prosper our industry, in spite of seeming ob* 
Btacles. Even Solomon's wisdom was not taxed 
to procure cedar and shittim wood in the face of 
king Hiram*B prohibitions ; but we have done as 
much in getting the exchange with England 
turned in our favour, notwithstanding her late 
jealous enactments." 

Francesca was of opinion that Holland was 
now under a special divine blessing for having 
received and cherished the Huguenots who had 
been driven from France. Heins thought that 
this opinion was c;ountenanced by ihe ^ae\. >Jw^\. ^ 
considerable part of the prosperity o? iVv^ '^\aXfc^ 
^98 derived from the industry of V\ie^^ nw 
^ce5, Pn tbQothex hand, EngVauOi y^^%ti5i8 
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open to the Huguenots, and it was against 
England that the exchange had turned. 

This was a difficulty easily answered, Jakob 
said. England was punished for her jealousy ; 
for her unneighbourly conduct towards the States. 
Was it not Heins's belief that a vast importation 
of brandies, velvets, and jewellery from Dutch 
vessels had been going on in England of late? 

*' Certainly/' replied Heins. " While we can 
gain no more than two, or, at most, three per 
cent, on our capital at home, we must invest it 
abroad, even at some risk ; and this has been 
done in England to such an extent that the 
government there must be a little surprised at 
the present course of the exchange. Visscher 
has put but a small per centage in his pocket to- 
day, I rather think ; for there is such an abun- 
dance of bills on England in the market, and so 
few are present to buy, that the business has 
been very languid." 

" There will soon be an end of that," replied 
Slyk. ^' A flood of this kind of money is pre- 
sently absorbed. It is not like our hard gold, or 
our bank money, which rests at the disposal of 
one nation instead of two." 

Heins suggested that bank money was like 
a ball sent up by a solitary player, which might 
return or be lost according to the skill or awk- 
wardness with which it was thrown; whereas 
exchange money was si f\vu\xWo^k ^loc^ed be- 
tween two nations, wYiicVv vj«& «\a^ \o nSs&. ^»^ 
Jn turn, as long as bolYi wet^ *vcit^^^^^R^'^^>«*« 
iUff up the game. Tlua ^\\i>A. ol ivcvc^ . ^^ -~ 
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more French than Dutch, enhanced Francesca's 
admiration of the accomplishments of the young 
merchant. She was not aware, however, that 
hills of exchange could be exactly called money. 
She knew that they might, in one sense, be so 
considered, as they discharged debts ; but debts 
might also he discharged by barter, where no 
money was present* — Heins explained that bills 
of exchange form an actual currency, temporary 
in its nature, like bank paper, but possessing all 
the requisites of a medium of exchange. 

" I have been using one as money this very 
day," he continued. *' You must know, — (I do 
not hesitate to speak openly before friends) — 1 
have heen trying my fortune, while others did, in 
a venture to England. I am not in the habit of 
exporting, as you know ; but I shipped a snug 
package of velvets, which certain great folks are 
at this moment wearing, perhaps in the king of 
England's own presence. I was paid in a bill 
drawn on a timber merchant here, payable at 
usance }- < y ou know what that means ?*' 

Familiar as the term was, the young lady did 
not know what it meant. Heins explained that 
bills are paid either at sight, or at a certain 
«pecified time after date, or at the period which 
is pointed out by the custom or law of the place 
OB which the bill is drawn; which period is 
called the usance of the place. At Axci^X^icdam 
fh/s was one month after date. Hevw^ Nq«tv\ ^Xk^ 
"/ was, at the same time, desiiow^ o\ Y^^ 
chaamg some povfdeT and han,wYuc\i\YaA^^ 
opportunity of disposing of. 1 iheteioT^ o«R 
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this bill, — ^not to the owner of the powder, (who 
would leave Amsterdam before the bill became 
due, and would have charged me whatever it 
might cost him to have it changed for a different 
kind of money,) — ^but to my friend Visscher, the 
bill-broker, who sold me a bill on Copenhagen, 
which suited my powder-merchant's convenience, 
and put a profit into Yisscher's pocket, and saved 
me the necessity of calling any money out of the 
Bank. So you see this bill was real money in my 
hands, is so now in Yisscher*s, and may be again 
in a hundred other hands before the month is up.** 
Slyk thought commerce would slacken griev- 
ously if bills did not serve as a circulating me- 
dium, as well as being the means of liquidating 
debts. If people were obliged to depend on 
their individual stock of money for the prosecu- 
tion of all their undertakings, they would be 
stopped short at the outset of many a fine specu- 
lation : whereas by having access to the credit- 
bank (viz. the exchange market), and thus being 
able to exchange their credit for cash, at a small 
sacrifice, facilities were afforded, and an equali- 
zation of demand was established which was 
highly favourable to an extensive and beneficial 
employment of capital. This was the advantage, 
of bills bearing date, instead of being, in all 
instances, payable at'sight. When payable at . 
sight, they were not of course money ; and every 
protraction of date was equVvaVetA. Xo ^wVwst^^sBA 
in the quantity of money •, aa ^^^ ^^^ ^^we»"^ 
through more hands, the \oT\gei\tV»A^^^^^x^V6 
wtencefrom the cash it xepxe^^xiX^^. 
•'/suppose, then/' said ¥Tawe^<^^> ^^^^^^ 
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new undertaking is to be carried on by the help 

of this kind of money. But perhaps bills of 

exchange do not circulate so far inland." 
'4 have nothing to do but to exchange them 

for inland bills, or for cash," observed her father. 
**Snoek, you say that foreign bills superabound 
on 'Change. What say you to some of the spare 
capital which is afloat being lent to me for a 
j[rand and beneficial design which I have in 
land some way up the country ? " 

** I have little or no money to spare just at 
his time," replied Heins : '^ for the present state 
f the exchange, you see, is just that which 
lakes it desirable for us to import to the utmost 

must invest in British produce'' as much as I 
m gather together while bills on Britain are 
iieap. But there must be many exporters who 
% slackening their business till the exchange 
ms. They will be ready enough to let you 
ive money at little or nothing above the common 
.te of interest. "What is your object ? " 

" I told you that I might give you news of 
mr mother this evening. I saw her yesterday 
oming, and all the children ; and I may see 
it again once or twice a week, if I am enabled 

carry on my design. In that case, I shall 
ttle in her near neighbourhood." 
"And Fransje," — inquired Heins, looking with 
I appearance of anxiety towards the lady,— 
Fnujs/e, will you leave us too?** 
' / siaU delight in being ao neat '^ovxx xcio- 
" replied Fransje. ** And tVioae Aeact ^^- 
/ cQfiJd wt by Chriatia^i'B cgw\i Sx^^ 
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morning till night. He is so interesting ! It is 
so soothing too, to one's heart, to be able to cheer 
such a sufferer ! " 

Heins knew that Fransje's presence did not 
usually cheer Christian's spirits, but quite the 
reverse. He remembered also that Fransje never" 
could sit beside the invalid for half an hour 
together, unless there was some one present to 
admire her assiduity ; while Gertrude, who said 
nothing about the pleasure, had frequently held 
the boy in her arms for hours during his agony, 
and kept her seat through a long summer's day 
when Christian could not, with all his endeavours, 
keep his temper 'with anybody else. Heins 
smiled vaguely, however, upon Fransje's protest- 
ations : and when talk of business was resumed, 
her fancy wandered on into the days when she 
might enact the applauded sister-in-law, in return 
for the desirable establishment she should have 
obtained as the lady of the rising merchant, 
Heins Snoek. 

•* You remember," said Jakob, " the fine vein 
of turf that runs from the dyke at Winkel to 
the lake twenty miles inland. I have often said, 
as I suppose many others have, that it is a shame 
that vein is not worked." 

Heins had heard that there were many doubts 

whether it would be worth while to excavate this 

turf till labour should be cheaper in the north, 

aDd more fuel required ?ot t\ie mct^^&YCi^^ ^Y^- 

Jatlon. Slyk, however, >«A aiv «na>w«t \» «^^t 

""^-^J/ft was merely to dig ^? '^ ^«^^^^ ^^^^ 
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turf," said he, ** I grant you it would not be 
worth while to transport labourers from the South. 
' But mine is a very extensive plan indeed. In 
the first place, this turf lies only two feet below 
the surface, and it is seven feet deep. It will be * 
some time before we exhaust such a vein, twenty i 
miles in length. O, I assure you, the breaks * 
are nothing ; merely caused by the intersecting 
dykes. We have only to cross over, and begin 
again at the distance of a few feet. — Permission ! 
can you suppose we shall be refused permission 
to improve the land as we proceed, to the great 
advantage of the owners ? Yes ; to their great 
advantage ; as you will say when you have heard 
the whole of my scheme. We shall not make 
a swamp of the excavation. No, no. We will 
leave the honour of making inland lakes to our 
ancestors. I do not wonder that you take fright 
at the idea of a new lake, twenty miles long. 
I mean, instead of a lake, to have a hi green 
meadow, stretching from Winkel to nearly the 
opposite coast.'' 

Did not water always rise where turf was cut? 
Heins asked. Would not the proprietors of the 
soil object that no share of the fuel procured 
would compensate to them for having their fields 
, turned into a bog ? Slyk assured him that no- 
' thing was further from his thoughts than parting 
. with the turf so near home. At Winkel, Heins 
[ was reminded, there was a strand, XiaeV^AVj ^ 
/jheofsand'hWs, where the accuTnu\aUd. c^^^- 
s/iel/s of a million of tides wexe \\eaw^. ^ 
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convert the cockle-shells into lime to manure 
the wet soil by filling up the spaces from which 
the turf was dug. From this strand was the fuel 
to be shifted, in order to command a sale in every 
town and village on the Zuyder Zee, and the 
coasts with which it communicated. The next 
thing Would be to import lean Danish cattle, to 
fatten on the meadows enriched by the produce 
of the lime-kilns. From these arose visions, in 
Heins's fancy, of unfathomable depths of butter, 
innumerable multitudes of cheeses, of dairy farms 
rising on the slope of every dyke, and vessels en- 
tering each creek and bay along the shore. Slyk 
had succeeded in captivating his mercantile ima- 
gination far better than Francesca the nobler 
part of the faculty. While turf was the only ob- 
ject in the picture, Heins doubted and weighed 
as a Dutchman should 3 but when above the turf 
there were meadows, and on the meadows cattle, 
with dairy farms in the fore-ground, lime-kilns 
in the distance, and shipping on the horizon, 
Heins was carried away by a vehement desire 
to have a share in all this enterprise ; to be in 
part master of this grand new creation. He was 
little aware on what a shaking bog all this super- 
structure of hopes was built. 

Slyk had many requisites for the conduct of 
a speculation. He had enterprise ; he had ex- 
perience ; and he had not the restraint of a con- 
science; but he had aVao tvo Tcvoxi«^\ ^\.\ftAat, 

he had what in HbUand at t\va\. \:v\xv^ ni^^ ^aS^'A. 

00 money. He 1iad enou^Vv \ti W%^^ ^^''^Sa 
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comfortably maintain himself and his daughter ; 
but this was poverty, in the eyes of the Dutch 
merchants of 1696. [To have no disposable funds, 
was a degree of poverty at which many a boor 
would have been alarmed ; and it was so extra- 
ordinary a case, that Slyk's whole endeavour was 
to keep his plight a secret, and to get oat of it 
as soon as he could. As he was rather change- 
able in his employments, it was not very easy 
to track him ; and his manner was of that im^ 
posing kind which commonly bespeaks conscious 
wealth ; so that Heins was excusable for con- 
cluding, with the rest of the world of Amsterdam, 
that old Jakob Slyk was rich. So rapidly did his 
supposition rise, this day, to conviction, that he 
was presently conscious of lamenting that he liad 
destined so much of his disposable capital to in- 
vestments in foreign produce; and pondering 
how much he could extricate, to be applied in 
Slyk*s speculation. 

*' You mean to conduct the whole yourself,*' 
he said. ** You speak of settling on the spot." 

^' Certainly, and you must visit your mother 
frequently, to see how the work proceeds. You 
will go with us to-morrow, if you really think 
of taking a share. You will go over the ground 
with me." 

Heins thought of the business which required 

his attention at home ; of the cargoes to be un* 

loaded / the foreign ietters to be \ooVeA. W \sv 

the present condition of the exc\\aTv^e\ «wi ^'e 

•^»ji7 obeervation of coinmetc\a\ «itt«ctt%, ^^ 

«« ^s partner could »caice\Y ftwi ^»ftft ' 
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some days after his entrance upon his new office. 
Heins feared he could not go. 

Francesca intimated that she was to accompany 
her father, and spoke of the family party at \Vin- 
kel. Heins hesitated, hut feared he must delay. 
Slyk let drop that Gertrude was to go in the same 
hoat io pay her promised visit to Mrs. Snoek; 
and tlien, after much talk ahout hesitation and 
difficulty, Heins found, at last, that he could con- 
trive to get away for a few days. There were 
certain signs of vexation in her countenance which 
her father endeavoured to screen from observation 
by fixing Heins's attention on himself. He ex- 
patiated on his own fitness for the undertaking, 
from the experience he had had in the manage- 
ment of all conceivable affairs that can come 
•within the province of a money-maker. To judge 
by his own intimations, he must be the ricb^ 
man in the States. He instanced all the occa- 
sions of his gains, and none of his losses. 

" Trust me to manage labourers/' said he. 
" I shall scarcely have such trouble with another 
set as I had with my fourteen boatmen, once | 
upon a time, at the outset of the herring-fishery. 
Fransje, you remember that stormy 24th of 
June?*' 

" Yes, indeed,** replied Fransje. *• The sea 

lashed the dyke as if it had been mid-winter, as 

the fishermen went to church. Their wives fol- 

Jowed trembling, and «a\d \t wqa blasphemy to 

ask a Wessing on the ^?\iet^/vl xkx^vt Nvvk^^w^ 

tempted Providence by ^om^o>\\.\ti%wQSx^%\«TOi. 

Bjr midnight, mostot tVie mw«wiu^\x\^^ v^> 
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and the moaMnt of Bailing passed away while 
they stood on the dyke, each boat's, company 
looking at the rest, to see what they meant to do. 
I well remember the flashes of lightning dis- 
closing the tossing row of empty boats." 

" Not all empty, however,'* observed iSlyk. ** I 
led the way, and it was not ten mimiM after 
midnight when the last of my crew stepped on 
board. I had the advantage of their being Ca- 
tholics, however. There was only one Calvinist ; 
and he was nearly enough to spoil the whole, till 
I took him on the side of predestination. Then 
he was quiet enough; and the Catholics set up 
one saint against another, so as to leave a ba- 
lance of probabilities that we should get safe 
home." 

Heins laughed, though in some constraint, 
through wonder that the sanctimonious Jakob 
should thus come out in the new character of a 
joking adventurer. Did the party get safe home 1 
he asked. 

*' Safe ! yes ; and much more than safe. We 
ran for the Brill ; and had the luck to get in first ; 
as was very just, since we were the first to go 
out,— only five minutes after the legal time, re* 
member, in a midsummer tempest. We brought 
in a fine cargo, and sold every fish at a ducat. 
That was equally agreeable to Catholic and Cal- 
vinist." 
. ** And which were you ?" 

" Oh, we were all of one fa\t\i l\\a\. (^^cj \— "Ocv^V. 
fhe first herrings of the season axe ^^ca^ ^^\ 

pf Providence to the Dutch oi siW Yex^>xWwQ'^ 
16 ^ 
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You should have seen the scramble there was for 
our cargo. All the sick people in the place, or 
their nurses, came out to get a fresh herring as an 
infallible cure ; and those in health were almost 
equally eager. We were not disposed to doubt 
the recipe which brought in ducats as fast as if 
they had been stivers." 

** You make a point of having a fresh herring, 
the first day of the season/' remarked Franceses, 
looking doubtfully at her father, whom she had 
never before heard to question the soundness (rf 
the popular belief in the sovereign efficacy of the 
first-caught herrings. 

" And always shall, my dear, while I have 8 

ducat to buy one with. I am only pointing out 

the advantage that it was to me and my men that 

they had a leader over them who knew how to 

manage them. One quarter of an hour |later^ 

and the Brill would have been supplied from 

another buss. This is not the only time, Heine, 

that I made a little fortune at sea in one trip. 

It is some years ago now, — but I remember asif 

it was yesterday, — a singular little expedition 

that I made during the war. To be sure, there 

was sufficient danger in it, and nicety enough re« 

quired to make me remember it pretty distinctly ; 

but really, I could fancy, (if you had not told me 

the course of the exchange to-day,) that the 

French were still before our ports. Poor fel- 

]ow8 ! a very provoking tlnvcv^ vl^» ivear happen- 

^ng to two or three of tWix c«t^\.«\x». T\«£^ ^^s»^ 

have been obliged to recuse \i«AX\eNnJOaQNst ^v 

wd make the beat of iiiw N?a.^ Vwx^^ * ^ 
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not been for me. I helped them to same of their 
laurels.'' 

*' You helped the French to their laurels 1 " 
exclaimed Heins in astoniBhment. ** How did 
you do that ? and why ? " 

" I have by nature, — I should say, I owe to 
Providence a high sense of justice/' replied Slyk» 
gravely. *' I could never bear to see any advan- 
tage gained, even by my own country, where 
there was not fair play ; and I can never con- 
aider battle conducted on equal terms when one 
party has plenty of ammunition, and the other 
little or none. This was the case in the instance 
I speak of/' 

**• So you robbed the French ships of ammuni- 
tion, in order to afiford the Dutch fair play. 
Truly, the gallant French would not have cared 
much for laurels won from a defenceless enemy." 

" You mistake the matter quite,** replied Slyk. 
^ If the deed you describe would have been par 
triotic, mine was much more so, and in a very 
refined way. It was the French who wanted 
powder and ball. But I did not rob the Dutch* 
What was obtained from them was by their own 
free will. I went to meet a vessel on its way 
from the Baltic with ball, and made rapid sail, 
so as to fall in with the French just in time to 
sapply them with the means of keeping up the 
fight" 

*» But the powder : the Baltic veawi. ^v^ 'W2^i 
hmishyou with powder, 1 suppose." 
/* The powder I was obliged to afiotd a\.«uVa» 
tTMatoff^e to myself, J^e Du\c\i eowwawA? 
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was willing enough to furnish me, out of his 
superfluity, with what I wanted ; hut he insisted 
on such a price as left me small profit. I told 
him it was hardly worth the risk of stealing my 
way through the smoke to the other side of the 
enemy, for so small a share of the profits as I 
pocketed. But, between us, we carried off a 
pretty lump of French money ; enough to con- 
sole our commander for being beaten, and to 
compensate to me for the risk and the toil. It 
was hard and hot work handing up on one side 
the ship the ammunition which was to be fired 
into the Dutchman from the other; but both 
parties might thank me for securing them fair 
play." 

Heins's veneration for Dutch genius rose higher 
than ever. He doubted whether any country 
could produce a parallel to this instance of prac-' 
tical wisdom. But there was more for him to 
hear : — many a narrative of expeditions up and 
down the Rhine, when sugar, coffee, and wool- 
len cloths were disposed of to unheard of ad- 
vantage at every village on the way up, and 
enormous rafts of timber swept down the stream 
in return, bearing the exulting Jakob home to the 
country of which Heins began to think him a 
conspicuous ornament, • Many a region had he 
also supplied with earthenware, and his exploits 
in tobacco-pipes were enough of themselves to 
hnmortalize his commercial ^euiua» The Win- 
cey adventure now appealed a. TcvcAax^^ «cA. 
purely rational affair, and He\vi%\i\m%^\l>a^^^Tv\^ 
see the expediency of eulaigVti^ W.^ ^^^>x\^nx^^ 
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yet further by adding a tobacco-pipe manu&otory 
to their establishment, if, as was expected, the 
right kind of earth was found to be plentiful near 
any spot of the twenty miles of turf soil. 

" You will be ready to go with us early to- 
morrow to see your mother," said Fransje, quit- 
ting the table to make her preparations for de- 
parture* '3^1 

*' To view the ground," added her father. 

Heins rose as he replied that, in order to do 
so, he must hasten away to^consult his partner 
on the whole affair, and make arrangements for 
diverting some of his capital from other channels 
in order to engage in this new object. But he 
would see what could be done in a few hours. 
Slyk assured him that there was -no haste about 
the advance of capital, as there was abundance 
in hand ; that he had better view the ground 
before he decided anything, or troubled his il- 
lustrious partner at so busy a time with an im- 
portant affair, of which all the details could not 
yet be presented. Heins agreed not to trouble 
his partner further at present than to send him a 
note of excuse for an absence of a few days on 
a visit to Winkel. 

' Slyk told the truth when he said that he had 

at present abundance of money for the carrying 

on of his enterprise. It by no means followed 

that it was his own. Whose it via^d^^xAftA. 

vpon clrcumstancea yet future *, Aepftxvd^^^ xtf^ 

oa/y on whether the speculation ^\\o\A<i \.^Tas^ 

Date favour&bly or unfavourabW, \>>>X. ox^ ^ 

Ai»tt of tune tha,t i% could be catxVed cin. 
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Slyk's plan was one very common among 
venturers. It was to raise money by drawi 
and re-drawing inland bills of exchange, in cc 
bination with two men of a genius of as hi 
an order as his own. The Dutch banks w 
not all like the great bank of Amsterdf 
There were some in every large town in 
states which were very like banks in gene 
and which were subject to imposition from 
venturers. From the coffers of two or thre< 
these banks Slyk*s friends contrived to exti 
capital for his purposes, taking the chance of 
enterprise turning out well enough to ens 
them to replace what they now borrowed on fj 
pretences. 

Slyk drew a bill upon honest Hugo Cats 

Haerlem, payable two months after date. 

that Cats owed Slyk anything ; but in consi 

ation of being allowed to draw in his turn for 

amount,, with interest and commission, he ] 

mitted the supposition of a debt. In ordei 

avoid suspicion, the re-drawing was done thro 

a third party, Cats drawing his bill, before 

expiration of the two months, on Geysbul 

Rotterdam ; who, in his turn, was to draw 

Slyk. before the expiration of the further 

months. The bill returned on Slyk must b 

of course, a great accumulation of interest 

commission, but he trusted to his enterpris 

pay off all; and his towv^^a».\» oV^^qX. >n^3^ 

Bwered in the bankers' go\Ci\>e\x\% o>a\««i^- 

was to enable him to make \s\» ^^^^. ^^1^ 

kiB laboixterB, and to \.\ie pIo^xv^^.oxv^o\^ 
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of turf from which he expected 8o tniich wealth. 
Interest was low, at this time : a sure sign that 
the profits of stock were also low ; but Slyk in- 
tended that his profits should be unlike those 
which followed every other investment of capital, 
and justify, by the issue, his plan of raising money 
by circulation. 

The bankers were rendered unsuspicious, 
not only by the comparative infrequency of frau- 
dulent speculation at a time and in a country 
where a needy merchant was a phenomenon al- 
most unheard of, but by the mode in which the 
bills were indorsed. Several names appeared on 
the back of each bill ; and these and the short- 
ness of the date together gave an appearance of 
security to the whole affair. It was scarcely 
likely that all these parties should fail before the 
expiration of the two months, even if the drawer 
and acceptor had been considered persons of 
doubtful credit. But there was no reason for 
questioning any part of the proceeding. The 
re-drawing was always done in good time to pre- 
vent any attention being fixed upon the previous 
bill ; and the first advance of money seemed to 
have been gained so easily, that the parties re~ 
solved to repeat the experiment, if they failed to 
obtain, at a less cost, the funds they wanted, from 
Ueins, or from some other rich merchant, young 
and uncontrolled enough to be made a dui^e. 
Meantime, the speculators amuseOi \.\vew^<^H^% 
w/th contemplating the unconsdovxa ^<iCvy\\Vj o^ 
^i ^yhom they had made their \oo\%\— ol '^ 
9iiJiers ^om wbosQ coffers tViey \i^ «Jo^\x^^ 
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their capital, and of such of the indorsers as wei 
no worse than careless, and who therefore littl 
dreamed of the necessity which might arise fc 
their paying for the delinquency of the drawe 
If they were disposed to complain of the hart 
ship of each indorser being liable for the amoui 
of a protested bill, (that is, of a bill which th 
acceptor cannot pay,) they should have bee 
more careful to ascertain the soundness of th 
credit with which they linked their own. 

There was little liability of this kind incurre 
with respect to foreign bills of exchange; th 
Dutch merchants of that period being cautiou 
and experienced in their dealings with strangen 
But, at home, suspicion was nearly laid asleep i: 
a state of things which aiforded rare occasion t 
a spirit of adventure, and little temptation t 
fraud. Where money abounded to such a degre 
as to bring down the rate of interest to the lowei 
point, and to constitute every trader a man o 
substance, capital was little in request, and coolt 
be had almost for the asking. Slyk had the art t( 
make his own use of the security thus generated 
and to obtain capital, at a greater cost certain!; 
than if he had been able to prove himself a trust 
worthy person, but freed from the necessity o 
manufacturing this kind of proof. He preferrei 
having to pay heavy interest and commission a 
}&$t, to allowing attention to be fixed upon hi; 
honour and his substance*, wv^ >^^ n\««^ ^Wa 
^j^/>anions were cotigetiisX m\)ft.\s» wiw. 
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Chapter V. 

GOING NORTHWARDS. 

The transit from Amsterdam to Winkel was 
accomplished too soon for the wishes of some of 
the party, while others found it very wearisome. 
These last were not rendered impatient by the 
annoyances whicii would have fatigued an Eng- 
lish traveller, — the slowness of the trekschuit, 
the frequent interruptions of the bridges over the 
canal, and the smoking which went on on board 
the boat. AH these were matters of course to a 
Dutch voyager. Heins's unexpected attendance 
was much more wearisome to Gertrude than any 
anticipated circumstances of the voyage ; and her 
ancient attendant was more annoyed by the ma- 
nifest rivalship of Francesca Slyk than by any 
infliction, in the form of smoke or garlic, of the 

I other passengers. Heins, on the other hand, en- 
joyed and made the most of the protracted oppor- 
tunity thus afforded him of paying his court to 
Gertrude, well knowing that, once on shore, his 
(privileges would be at an end. While she sat 
sewing in the roef, or best cabin, he took his 
place beside her, and importuned her with con-^ 
I versation, in defiance of Francesca*s frequent calls 
f to observe the pleasure boats wUicVv ftoaXeii ovi 

/A? canal, or the laden barges wl\ic\\ wexe \ie\xv% 
^^ed down or the trim Q2ir^fsn^ of tUe covxxvVtN 
houses .tretchjng to the brink of t\.e NNa^^x. ^ 

H 3 
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Gertrude engaged herself in any employmen' 
which he was not concerned, he was far too re; 
with his warnings of some provoking bri< 
which they might as well pass on foot, or of 
approach of dinner-time, when he had ascertaii 
that they might safely go on shore to refr 
themselves on the grass, out of the reach of 
scents of tobacco on the one hand, and decay 
vegetation on the other. Then came the ost 
tation of the delicate dinner he had caused to 
provided, and of the taste with which, he 1 
selected th& spot where they were to rest, 
was never wearied of pointing out how the gi 
on the sloping dyke where they sat was gree 
than anywhere else; and what a pleasant sb 
the willows made; and how precisely he 1 
chosen the point of view for seeing the slow 
gHding between the tufted banks and gay g 
dens. He busied himself to learn the name 
every village whose houses were clustered on 
intersecting dykes ; and piqued himself on m 
suring exactly by his eye the extent of the 
long fields formed by the intersections, 
pronounced learnedly on the turf- soils and i 
soils which alternated under what, to inex 
rienced eyes, was only bright verdure; a 
when there had been enough of this, glided i 
a fit of sentiment on the unrivalled beauties < 
summer noon in Holland. Gertrude had b 
Biletttly admiring what Yve tion<i >a^^iMv \A^t«i<u 
the prospect where iVie gc^exv^^v qH \$vs» 
formed a relief from the gVet^.m^o'^^^^^^^ 
^ide,--wtUex in tiie blugg^aV ca»»X. ^^^^ 



ing in the hollows, water rising in the grass, 
water hanging in the air in the form of a silvery 
haze, which dissolved the outlines, and melted 
into harmony the hues of all objects, from the 
whirling mills on the banks which seemed to 
possess a life of their own, to the lazy cattle which 
lay ruminating under the scanty shade of the 
wUlows. From the moment that Heins became 
romantic^ however, Gertrude's contemplation was 
spoiled ; and she returned to her spiced baked 
eels and glass of liqueur with a new relish. 

If Heins could but have been made to tow the 
boat which held his beloved, she would have been 
happy to admit his services while dining on 
shore; but to have him at her elbow in the 
trekschuit, and at her feet on the grass, was ra* 
ther too much. As soon as she could with any 
grace leave the company, she wandered with her 
attendant to some distance from the feasting 

k party, trusting that Francesca would choose this 

r time for detaining Heins by her side. 

r Without going out of hearing of the bell of the 
trekschuit, Gertrude found she could change her 
scene and company. From the ridge of the bank 
she saw a bleaching-ground below, and hastened 
down to exchange a few words with the children 

(who were sitting in a circle to guard the linen, and 
peeling sallows the while. The ground was un- 
approachable but by a little bridge over the ditch ; 
I and on this bridge was stationed an o\d vfom^xv^ 
■ m'tb petticoats tucked up to an unusual skotVcv^^^^ 
f Iiat J/ke an umbrella, and an evidenl ptemt^- 
^a for the endurance of heat and fatigue. 
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*' You are weary, gtxxl mother, since you seem 
to be resting," said Gertrude. ** Truly you 
would rest better in the shade." 

The old lady replied, that she was only waiibg 
for the boat-call. She took her turn to tow, when 
the trekschuit passed tliis place. It was warm 
work in a summer*s noon, and she took her plet- 
Bure before and after it. 

*• And what becomes of the horse ?" inquired 
Gertrude's maid. ** We changed horse bot 
lately." 

'* My grandson there rides him forward through 
the fields to a point where the towing-path grows 
wide enough for him again,'' said the old woman; 
*' and the boy lightens my way home, when the 
boat is on its course again." 

*' You talk," said Gertrude, «« of taking your 
pleasure. Is it pleasure to lean over this bndge 
at noon time V* 

** It is a pleasure^ young mistress, to look 
abroad and see how Providence has blest our 
land above every other. I venture to say some- 
thing to our pastor in return for all that he sa^rs 
to us. I tell him that, though he has lost his 
country for his religion's siake, he has gained a 
better, besides his heavenly reward. Our pastor 
came from France during the persecution.*' 
. ** And does he like this country better than 
France?" 

No doubt, the old woman supposed. In France, 

she was credibly infoimeA^ Tcvot^ ^'axi wa. «!^ 

iad died of drougU, duxw^ X\v«^ X^'sxV^x. vtwssvx 

When lieaveabkwedUoUw^^^^^'^^^^^^^^'^^ 
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ibrthe purposes of all Europe, if some of it had 

not been putrid. In certain parts of France, such 

a thing as an eel was never seen ; and there was 

« false religion there, which showed that the 

curse of God was on the country. The very 

children were quite unlike the Dutch children. 

Tbey would dance and shout under the chestnut 

trees, and laugh loud enough to he heard far off, 

instead of giving their hearts to God, and using 

their hands in the service of their parents, like 

the little people who were at work so soherly in 

yonder hleacning ground. 

" You point out to your grand-children," said 
Gertrude, •' the blessings you are vourself so sen- 
sible of?" 

" The pastor teaches them to give praise for 
the pure gospel," replied the old woman ; " and 
I bring them out to show them the gifts that 
follow upon grace. I show them the waters that 
bear corn to us, and breed fish for us ; and the 
pastures that feed our cows. And I tell them 
about the sand that the rough sea washes up to 
strengthen our dykes ; and I bid them be thank- 
ful that we have lime-kilns near, without which 
the fever might carry us all off any autumn." 
*' The fever prevails here then ? ** 
" We have lost t>Vo of the children in it ; but 
Providence has been pleased to show us the way 
out of this danger, through our pastor. You see 
that mill, with the new thatch upon it Well; 
it was our pastor who thought we m\gy\t\wi^ ^ 
nilJas well as our neighbours ; and \V cotn^i^ '^S. 
^ mud, and keeps up a stir iu thij water, "&o >Jwa: 
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wc trust God will peserve us from the feyer tUi 
year.'* 

'* Your house stands on high ground," ob 
served Gertrude. ** It looks as S it must be 
healthy and convenient" 

" We can see the spires of two great towni 
from it. I tell the children the sight should 
make them thankful that they^are far from the 
snares which try the spirit in great cities. It 
pleases Heaven to prosper my son's traffic at 
Kotterdam fair, once a year ; and he brings home 
news enough of what he sees there to show U8 
that a country place like this is the true resting 
place for God*s chosen." 

*' I should like to rest here awhile with yoo, 
good mother ; and to bring with me a little friend 
to whom Providence denies repose upon earth." 
And Gertrude spoke of Christian, adding that 
she trusted the good mother was so much more 
pious than herself as to be reconciled to even 
such a case of suffering 'as this. The dame re^ 
quested, with much respect, that if opportunity 
should offer, she might be honoured with a call 
on her hospitality in behalf of the child whom 
the hand of God had touched, and whose heart 
would, she trusted, be in due time touched by 
His grace. 

Gertrude really hoped that such an opportunity 

would occur^ whenever Christian should return 

to Amsterdam. Hospitality was at that time ai 

fi-ee in Holland as in an^ coxvcvVrj ^\ ^wj ^tv^ 

and the disciples of ibe tetome^ x^Xx^otv^ «w 

QiaJljr, commumcated aa \>ie\5Qiww. ^^^a^!« 
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thought that she and Christian could he very 
happy for a while in the substantial farm-house 
which stood on the slope, with a well- ordered 
fkmily of children about them, a pious pastor at 
hand, and the happy dame to point out blessing 
in every thing. Christian should hear all about 
it ; and it was much to be wished that the slan- 
derers of Holland could see what her peasantry 
really were ;— that they were remarkable for other 
things than being the richest in the world. 

Gertrude had no time to improve her acquaint- 
ance with the family before the bell rang, and it 
was necessary to hasten back to the boat. While 
she again settled down to her work in the cabin, 
the dame stoutly passed the towing-rope over 
her shoulders, and paced the narrow foot-path for 
three miles, drawing the boat after her with great 
apparent ease. After bidding her farewell, Ger- 
trude had not come to a conclusion as to what 
blessing the dame could contrive to educe from 
the infliction of Heins's society, when her atten- 
tion was called to an important feature in the 
landscape. Rising above the dykes which crossed 
the country in every direction, was an eminence 
planted with trees, and prolonged to the furthest 
visible points north and south. This was cer- 
tainly the sea dyke, and they were approaching 
Winkel; and accordingly, they were presently 
after landed at the summer-house which over- 
looked the canal from the extremity, — ^\\\^\. \«^^'— 
the highest part of Mrs. Snoek'a gaxAeiv. 
What screams of joy issued from X\\\% xeXx^^ 
«5 the boat glided before tlie windoYr ixoxsi yiSiv 
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Christian was fishing, and well-known f 
looked out from the cabin, and one friend ] 
another stepped on shore ! The summer- h* 
had windows all round, that no passing ol 
might escape the notice of those who came t 
to be amused. Christian occupied nearly 
whole water-window, as it was called, 
brother and sister contended for the dyke or r 
window, from whence Luc speedily descende 
make acquaintance with the towing-horse. ! 
Snoek awaited her guests at the door, and' 
trina stretched her neck from the back- win 
which presented no object beyond the fam 
cows, and the herd's cottage in the back-gro 
With his fishing-rod suspended, and his eye 
intently fixed on Gertrude that he did not < 
hear the compliments of Francesca, Chris 
sat patiently waiting Jiis share of the care 
which his active brother and sister were sna 
ing from the common favourite. He was 
warded, as usual, for his patience by his frie 
taking a seat where he could keep possessio 
her hand, and see every turn of her countena 
At the first unobserved moment, she bent • 
him, whispering an inquiry whether his spirit 
been at quiet in the absence of the pastor, 
whether he had been strong of heart, as he 
promised, for his mother's sake. Christian lo( 
down, as if afraid to answer for himself, an 
last said that his pain had been worse than e 
Just when Gertrude wa» not iViet^ \» \»yK&\s 
" And how did you \)eat ill'* . 

'*ABk mother;' replied tVi^ \>o>j.mv>^ 
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Ini radiant smiles, which yet had little of the 
brightness of childhood in it And^ he went on 
to tell how his mother had scarcely ever left him, 
and how she had time now to nurse him, just as 
she did before his father was ill ; and how he 
had told her his secret about bearing the pain ; 
and how she thought it a very good method, and 
was glad to understand why he looked in a par- 
ticular way when the pain seemed to be coming 
on, and spoke slowly and gently when he had 
been lying awake at night longer than usual ; 
and how she really thought he might try to be 
as patient as Jesus Christ, and become more so, 
in time, than seemed possible at present. Grer- 
tnide was very glad to hear all this, and also that 
the ranunculus, which had been taken all possible 
care of for her, was now in beautiful blow, and 
that they were to go down to the decoy together 
the first day that there should be no mist, when 
Christian had two or three kinds of waterfowl 
to show her which had never settled near them 
before. But all this was hastily dismissed for 
Master Peter. Master Peter had inquired, more 
than once, for Christian ; but had said nothing 
about coming to Winkel. Christian must meet 
Um again at Saardam some day. 

And now Gertrude and Christian had both 
need of patience ; Gertrude being first half stifled 
by Roselyn's boisterous love, and then rescued 
by Heinj, at the expense of many le«t% Itom^^ 
ufoJded child; and Christian be\T\% xvoX. ^^'^^^ 
^ed by lectures from Slyk, and fotvAxi^^^ Itws 
naceffca. Be did not lo»e Vii% ooo«L-\v^tCLW 

1^ 
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however; and, with the rest of the party, was 
too happy to wish to leave the summer-house till 
the sun sank red behind the west«dyke, and the 
evening fog began to rise. 



Chapter VI. 
NEWS FROM HOME. 



Slyk and Heins were equally anxious to lose 
no time in viewing the scene of their under- 
taking ; the former, because he disliked any delay 
in getting possession of the young merchant's ''■ 
money, and the latter, because he was anxious to 
signalize himself by illustrious success. They 
set forth the next morning for the dwelling of the 
peasant who had undertaken to lodge the work- 
men during the time of their being employed in 
the neighbourhood. The whole family party 
accompanied them, except Christian and his in- 
separable friend Gertrude, who remained behind 
to enjoy pleasures which would be less fatiguing 
to the invalid. The decoy was to be visited « 
and the garden, with its rare flowers ranged in 
their beds as by the rod of a magical mathema- 
tician. Christian pointed out to his companion, 
as he was being carried in at the gate, the motto 
which he had chosen for an m^ctv^XAoxw^ '-^^^t^sfc- 
fuJ J8 my garden.*' . _ .\, 

''And now, Kaatje, you ixv«3 ?.^. * ^^^^ 
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leave me the silver whistle. You can work in 
the summer-house, you know; and we will call 
you when I want to he moved. Do you like 
this place, Gertrude ?" 

Gertrude thought it the pleasantest spot in the 
whole garden. The shade was welcome, and it 
was a pretty sight to see the herons wading in 
the stream so near them ; and the hoat jutted 
out behind the summer-house so as to make a 
good object for a painter. Christian hoped they 
might use the boat while Heins was with them. 
It was seldom entered at other times, except for 
the purpose of being kept in readiness for an 
escape, in case of a flood. Every house had its 
boai in that neighbourhood; for the sea was 
very rough at times, and the river had risen 
four inches higher last winter than had been 
known for many years, so that it had been deter- 
mined to raise the dyke before the danger could 
recur. Meantime every house had its boat. 

'' You think of that boat sometimes, I dare 
say," observed Gertrude, " when your cough 
keeps you awake, and you hear the wind roar 
and the waters splash. Do you feel afraid at 
such times V* 

'* No ; I do not think God would let us perish 
so. He has suffered the storks to build on the 
summer-house, though we cannot get them to 
settle on the house. See ; we have put up a 
frame for them to build on, and th^^ vivVl wol 
?ome; but there are two nests on. t\i^ «vxa\XRKt- 
ouse roof/' 

*' ^^^^ do you suppose from \\iatT' Vwsfixt^ 
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Gertrude, who was far from being exempt ttovti 
the Buperstition of the [country with leapect to 
the Btork, there suppom^ to be a holy bird, 

** I think that if a flood came, we muit get 
to the summer-house as fast as we could, kdA 
stay there till the storks flew away; and tboa 
we must go down into our boat** 

*' And what would you do while you were 
waiting for tlie waters to subside ? If they coi> 
tinned to rise, and nobody came, would you be 
afraid r 

'« Not if M. Aymond was but with us, to pray 
for us. Or if God would put a rainbow in the 
cloud, it would be a sign that people had besa 
saved from a much worse flood. Do you know, 
I call that boat our ark ; but there is not room 
in it for half the creatures we should like to save. 
Luc's dog might go, and Roselyn's parrot, and 
perhaps Kaatje's calf might find a corner ; but 
our poor cows must all be drowned. I hope 
there will never be a flood." 

All further speculation was stopped by the 
arrival of a special messenger from Amsterdam, 
with letters from the dignitary Yanderput to his 
sister and his partner. Gertrude^ after she had 
satisfied herself that nothing was the matter, 
read her despatch without remark, and then di- 
rected the messenger to overtake Mr. Snoek, and 
deliver bis letter without delay. 

Mr. Snoek, meanwhile^ was in raptures at all 

that be saw and heard. "Sol WN\\i^>ofcwci xosiiic 

aware that the work wa» ^Nca \i^^Ti^ \» ^ 

amwed to find a late NflaieteiV^ ex^^v^Vi^ 
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the trembling soil of a moist pasture land. How 
this came to be water when it should have been 
the well-limed soil which he had described, Slyk 
went on explaining from the moment they entered 
the district, till the party arrived at the door of 
the boor's dwelling. The truth of the matter 
was that he was himself surprised and struck 
with the apprehension that some of his devices 
had failed, that money was wanted to set the 
lime-kilns at work, and pay the delvers ; and 
that, as Dutch labourers had little idea of work- 
ing for aifiything but ready money, they had gone 
away. They must be recoverable, however; 
they must be still in the neighbourhood, at some 
temporary, work, and not unwilling to be recalled^ 
when pay should be again forthcoming. 

" They may well be willing to come back,'* 
observed Jan, the boor. ** My wife and I made 
them as coifnfortable as so many burgomasters. 
And their wages were such as fully to make up 
to them for being brought so far from home. 
But/ Mr. Slyk,. unless you employ them soon, — 
unless you engage them before they are dis- 
charged from their present work, you will have 
to alter your terms."' 

" No fear !" replied Slyk. " If the knave 
that should have sent you a remittance a fortnight 
ago does not make haste, I will make him 
answerable for spoiling the best work that was 
ever undertaken in this district." 
'' There can he no difficulty iu 'gel\\.Tv%TCvwv«^ 
^ go on with/' observed Heins. •* 1^ V^ ^ ^^'« 
absurd reason for stopping ibe woiV.;^ 
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•' Most absurd, indeed," replied Slyk. « Nd^ 
ther you nor I, mj dear sir, shall leave room for 
such an excuse, I am sure. We would both rather 
turn our pockets inside out. The fellows shall 
be recalled this very day, if we can muster our 
resources. You shall see the vein, — you shall 

be shown, but first, Jan, let us view your 

establishment. Where do you lodge our men?' 
Jan led the way into the house, which was 
built and laid out after the fashion of the better 
sort of peasants' houses of that period. A range 
of stalls for cattle extended along each side of 
the long low room of which the dwelling coit> 
sisted : and a space was boarded off at the upper 
end of the apartment for tlie use of the family. 
Here was the ample hearth on which the tim 
fire burned ; and here the beds, ranged in recesses 
of the walls, and the cupboards which contained 
the domestic apparatus of the establishment 
In the present instance, the cows had been dis- 
missed to a temporary shelter provided for then! 
at a little distance from the house, and their stalls 
had been fitted up with beds for the workmen, so 
that tobacco-smoke had of late issued from the 
recesses which had been wont to exhale the 
sweet breath of cows. The clothing which the 
cows wore in damp weather still hung against the 
partitions of the stall, denoting their original 
destination. 

*' Do you know, i^a^a " wid ¥t^Tk&^«ca^ who 
had been talking wilVi 3aTC* m^^> '''' \v.ni^ ^ 
for brandy that theae ^o\j\© «Xws^, y«x«t 
They were ml in aucU^Vixxit^ ^^^ ^^'sa ^ 
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but that they could have waited for a remittance ; 
but for spirits they could not waif 

** How should they T* inquired Jan. " Working, 
as they did, up to their knees in water for seven 
or eight hours a-day, how should they exist with*^ 
out brandy ?" 

Every body agreed that spirits were the only 
safeguard against the perils of ditch water, and 
that eight hours a day was very hard work indeed. 
Few labourers could be brought to exceed six. 
But why, Slyk asked rather angrily, was brandy 
wanting ? There was plenty to be had at Winkel, 
and Jan might have been obliging enough to 
purchase a supply, for which he knew very well 
be should have been presently paid. Jan opened 
a cupboard door, in order to display the evidence 
of his having no cash at command just now. 
Some pictures, handsomely framed and carefully 
covered with canvass, were laid up there, to be 
sold at the next Rotterdam fair. Jan's wife 
piqued herself on her taste in paintings, and her 
husband had before found it answer well to trust 
to it for the investment of money which must 
otherwise lie where it could gather neither profit 
nor interest. He, and other Dutch peasants, had 
made money by selling again the judicious pur-^ 
chases they were enabled to make from time to 
time. Those who dared not venture upon pic- 
tures had small speculations in gold chains and 
0t})er expensive ornaments ; and a yet humbler 
dftss had their little ventures of books and foreign 
tms. Every thing said at the Rottetdam l^x\ 
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and every Dutchman might be trusted to make 
his speculation answer. 

Jan having proved that liis capital did not 
exist in a form that would immediately exchange 
for brandy, intimated that he had something to 
say in private, and to show out of doors to the 
gentlemen. As they went out, Heins declared 
his intention of furnishing an abundant supply 
of spirits out of the stock at Amsterdam, which 
had been destined for England, but was scarcely 
likely to be wanted there till the course of ex- 
change had turned. At present, while the ex- 
change was in favour of Holland, the Britisl 
merchants were, of course, stimulated to expor 
as much as they could, and would receive n( 
produce from Dutch ports, clandestinely o: 
openly, till they had paid their debts by exporta 
tion. Slyk made a light mention of this beinj 
one convenient method in which Heins's propose 
assistance might be advanced ; and an immediat 
supply of brandy, salt butter, and meat was pre 
mised. 

What Jan had to show was of no little import 
tance. No one knows better than a Dutchma 
that water is never idle, even when it appeal 
perfectly stagnant. The pools which had sprea 
over the ground whence the turf had been du§ 
lay so still that the birds might have used thei 
for a looking-glass in which to dress the 
plumage ; but these waters were, nevertheless, i 
workf as Jan proved \>Y\eaii\\\\^\m ^^ifc-siw^XK^ ^ 
apot of tlic inner dyVe, viVt^i \}cv^ ^^i^ «^^8« 
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to be slightly giving^ way. On this etormy coast, 

tas in other parts of Holland, the sea-dyke was 
not the only protection provided for the pastures 
which lay beneath its level. It was all-sufiicient 
for common times and seasons, but in the event 
of a slight irruption, or of any accident to the 
mills on the neighbouring canals, it was desirable 
to have a channel provided to carry off an occa- 
sional flood. Such a channel was furnished by 
erecting a land-dyke within the sea-dyke, leaving 
the space beitween to serve as a passage for any 
1*1 overflow of water. .The whole range of the sea- 
A dyke near Winkel was in admirable order. No 
d dyke in the country was more thickly planted 
with the reed which assists the gathering and 
hardening of the sand thrown up by the waves. 
Its top was broad enough for two carriages to 
pass with ease ; and its internal slope was of a 
■L soil so hard that nothing but the matted grass 
;| would grow upon it. The inner dyke was yet 
-| hardly consolidated : but the process was hastened 
by the planting of trees to a great extent. The 
young wood throve, and gave promise of binding 
the whole soil in a net-work of roots. The only 
' doubtful point was the one now indicated by Jan. 
The bog water had spread to the foot of this 
mound; and just there, the roots of a young 
I willow seemed to be starting. This was all : 
but, to the eye of a Dutchman, it conveyed much. 
£i I Slyk gave positive orders for t\\e \mxcv<i.<5i\5&a 
w J erection of a will to aid the drama^e*, a.Tv\\^Ms 
i/ JIG more turf should be dug till an v\WxvC^^^c^ 
f ime fras prepared to fill up tUc draVwCi tw^VX, 
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till th6 batalc was ascertained to be in a sotmcl 
condition. He made Heins observe that theie 
was very little water between the dykes, and no 
probability of more before all should have been 
rendered secure. — Jan prepared himself to set 
off in pursuit of the workmen, authorized to bring 
them back by the granting of even better terms 
than before, if such should be demanded. 

Heins observed that the masters of labourers 
in some other countries were more happily cir- 
cumstanced than he and his friend. In Eng- 
land, men asked work of the masters, who were 
therefore in a situation to exercise a choice, and 
to exert some authority; but in Holland, the 
masters had to seek for labourers, and were con- 
sequently at their mercy as often as there hap- 
pened to be no scarcity of work. Even at pre- 
sent, when, through the quantity of wealth in 
the country, it was difficult to find emplo3rment 
for capital at home, and there was therefore more 
labour to be disposed of than in the days of com- 
parative poverty, the labouring classes were able 
to make their own terms, from the abundance 
which they possessed. One of the difficulties 
attending any new undertaking was the manage- 
ment that was necessary to bring the requisitions 
of the labourer into agreement with the interests 
of the master. 

" Another difficulty," observed Slyk, " is the 

poor encouragement that is ^ivcti to liberal un- 

dertakings in this country. Out \>^TiVa ^w^\jt^% 

on a general distress,!? d^e^ ^« xvo^tsv^t^^^ 

"Xieasures. If they ate bo Xim\^ «o^ ^^ ^ 
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humoured as they are now about discounting 
bills, and lending money to the spirited indivi* 
duals who exert themselves to benefit their coun- 
try, everything will go to ruin. It is a part of 
their regular duty to assist those who would 
enrich, those who would beautify the face of the 
land ; but there is more trouble than most en* 
terprises will pay in getting a few bills dis- 
counted/' 

Before he had finished his complaint, the 
messenger from Amsterdam had appeared and 
delivered Vanderput's letter to Heins. There 
was something in Heins's frowning brow and 
falling countenance as he read, which induced 
Jakob to take up his theme again as soon as lie 
could obtain a hearing. He enlarged once more 
cm the avarice and cowardice of the banks, which 
refused to aid even such an iindertaking as the 
one before their eyes. Heins would scarcely be< 
lieve it, but the Leyden bank had within a week 
refused to discount bills drawn by Cats of Haer« 
lem upon Geysbuk of Rotterdam. 

Heins coukl very easily believe it. The re- 
fusal of the bank probably arose from the same 
cause which would now, he feared, prevent him 
from making the advances he had destined to the 
undertaking before him. He fuund that the 
turn of the exchange had given such a stimulus 
■to importation that he bad less money at com- 
mand, unfortunately^ than he couVOlVv^n^Vv^^ 
9/ijr other conjuncture. — But \ie Vva/i Y^WKvSk^^ 
Vfrk reminded bim. He had pxoTOV»&^\>xWy^ 
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butter, and meat immediately, and money to a 
considerable amount ■ 

Subject to the consent of his partner, Heins 
observed ; and his partner now wrote him word 
that their joint capital was already completely 
invested. 

*' But you liave capital of your own, indepen- 
dent of the partnership," said Slyk ; •* you, and 
your mother also. I beg your pardon for seem- 
ing to interfere in your concerns, my dear fellow; 
but I am not one to stand by quietly, and see a 
young friend, just left to his own guidance, let 
slip so splendid an opportunity as this of making 
thirty per cent, of his spare capital. I have a 
great regard for your mother too, and would 
fain see that her worldly concerns do not suffer 
from her being deprived of her husband, my 
very good friend. If she were here, with three 
thousand guilders in her right hand, I would 
merely say, ' here is our ground, there is the 
sea,' and leave the rest to her own good sense.'* 

Heins looked about him for some time before 
he made any reply, and then lamented that this 
soil was not already fit for pasturage, as some 
German and Danish cattle were on the point of 
arriving to be fattened ; and it would have been 
one way of aiding the scheme to deposit them 
on this spot. Jakob explained that there was a 
farm at a little distance which belonged, hede- 
clared, /oj himself. He would «aiY ^^ tnore than 
that any advances made by lle\tATKv^^.>a«^x«^ 
m the feed of these cattle, aud V)m» xoa^'^ Nsv^ 
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pendent of whatever risk might be thought to 
attend the grand scheme. 

Long did Heins pace to and fro on the dyke, 
pondering hig resources, and reconsidering the 
letter of his partner, which was as follows : — 

** I am sortry that your absence occurs just at 
this time, however short it may be : for every 
day may make so important a difference in the 
course of exchange as may materially affect our 
commercial concerns. How long the exchange 
may remain as it is there is no saying, as there 
is a rumour of the enforcement of tithe on the 
cultivation of madder in Great Britain; and 
this will bring the madder of a Presbyterian 
country like ours, which pays no tithe, into the 
market, at an advantage which must tempt those 
merchants to export largely who are now im- 
porting. If, besides this, certain relaxations of 
monopoly which are talked of should take place, 
to the advantage of Dutch commerce, our exports - 
to Great Britain will be so abundant as presently to 
turn the course of exchange. It is our part, then, 
while we can get bills cheap, to urge our business 
to the fair limits of our capital, that we may have 
the fewer debts to pay to England when that 
competition for bills arises which must certainly 
follow the present abundance. I did business 
with Vissch^r this afternoon, as you were not 
here to do it for me. He is too busy (making 
hJB fortune, I suppose^ out of \\\e N«ct\^>AWv% ^ 
exchange) to hsLve a word to %VJ \.o \\\^ ^^ 
friende tUl after 'Change lioutti. 1 ^«^^^ ^^ 
ihe billB on^ England which ha^e i«i\\e\v \\i^^ 
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Jbring a pretty profit into the broker's pocket 
when transmitted to Paris, where the exchange 
is greatly in favour of England. Visscher must 
be making much more by this state of things 
than he lost a while ago by the variation wUdi 
took place in consequence of the depreciation of 
money in Paris. A fine lot of bills in his hands, 
which would have borne a premium over night, 
were gladly disposed of at a discount the next 
day. Visscher has never forgiven the over-issue 
of paper which caused this ; but he is making up 
for it now. His charge per cent, on these trans- 
actions is no trifling gain in these busy days. 
When the exchange is once more at par, he will 
spare us a day at Saardam to talk over a little 
speculation in which it seems to me that we may 
share with advantage. 

** It is rumoured on 'Change to-day that a 
certain provincial bank has taken up a suspicion 
of the means by which a present neighbour of 
yours is floating a scheme which he boasts of as 
promising great things. It is said that a caafe* 
deration of needy men have tried the now unusual 
trick of drawing on one another in a circle, and 
thus raising money to carry on their scheme, 
which they may or may not be eventually, able 
to pay. The bank in question has been gradually 
getting out of the scrape for some time past, not 
forcing the parties to a bankruptcy, but making 
more and more difficulty about discountui^ their 
M/s, The other banks w\\\c\k\ka\e\ift«ilwwi3^ 
w/th the custom of the paitieftaTel?liKai%V5«xfe>K« 
f ia said, and looking close inXo Wx^ c)w»Tj.cJwei 
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isAction. If 80, the truth of the matter 
Dii appear. Meanwhile, should any ape* 

fall in your way, beware of his represen* 
; particularly if he talks of the distress of 
intry, and attributes it to the timidity of 
iks. The country is prosperous, and the 
(now what they are about full as well as he. 
[ have said ^ beware,'.! have said that which 
me think it worth while to send a special 
ger with my letter. Besides this, I have 
> say that I shall be glad to see you at 

and that if your mother has any fine pas« 
untenanted, our Danish cattle may as well 
ed in her neighbourhood, and fattened on 
adows as on those of a stranger. Ar^ 
;his as you please. • • •" 
le days when extensive alterations in the 
;y of trading countries were common^ 
roe was much indebted to the intervention 

men as Visscher. The bill-brokers hekl 
ver of equalizing the exchange, or of pre- 
] its variations from exceeding a certain 
The variations of the real exchange can, 
le, never exceed the limit fixed by the 

transmitting metals ; for, as soon as tlie 
m which a merchant has to pay on the bill 
les to purchase is higher than the expense 
ing gold and silver, he, and others cir* 
need like himself, wfll pay debts in money, 
npetitioD for bills will be \e«ftexv«&^ w&i 
'ce will fall: but the tendencY nAivAi^^ 
9 baa to correct itself is raucYi w^viJuKi 
peratiouB of the bUl-bxokwft, N^\»> ^ 
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they deal Id the bills of many countries, can 
transport this kind of currency from places 
where it is superabundant to places where it is 
scarce. Like all other traders, they seek to bay 
where their article is cheapest, and to sell where 
it is dearest ; and this, of course, lessens the 
cheapness and the deamess in different places. 
At the present time, the bills on England were 
eheap at Amsterdam, and dear in Leghorn ; and 
Visscher, and other bill-brokers, by buying up 
bills on England, and transmitting them to Leg- 
horn, assisted in equalizing the demands of Hol- 
land and England, and also of Leffhom and 
England, on each other^ and thus aided in re- 
storing the exchange to par. 

But when the currency of any country is 
altered, no operations of the bill-brokers, or of 
any one else, can prevent the exchange from 
appearing to sustain a great variation, though 
those who understand the circumstances, and are 
not apt to be alarmed by the mere sound of 
words, know that, in such a case, if the exchange 
be really at par, it cannot be nominally so, and do 
not therefore trouble themselves about the appa- 
rent difference. This nominal variation does not^ 
affect trade ; because the decrease in the price* 
of goods to be exported answers to the discount 
whk;h the exporting merchant sustains on his 
foreign bill : that is, if an English merchant 
draws a bill on Amsterdam {ot \Q(5Q ^Udsrs in 
return for 901. worth of good*, ^^ ^^^iWiW iX 
which the Englishman aeWa Yv\% >a\\\ ««MSet«| Sl- 
ovens tlie saving he baa ma^Wi tiom ^"^ \f««»^ 
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tlie goods exported being lowered through the 
depreciation of the English currency : while the 
premium which the bill would bear in Paris an- 
swers to the apparent surplus of the 100 guilders. 
The holders of bills drawn before the alterations 
in the currency took place are affected by such 
changes ; and such liabilities to profit and loss 
are among the evils attendant upon fluctuations 
in currency ; but the amount of exportation and 
importation, and therefore the real exchange, are 
in no wise affected by alterations in the represen- 
tative of their value. 

If the course of the exchange is watched with 
anxiety, it should be with regard to the nominal 
and not the real variation. As a test of the state 
of the currency of the country its deviations are 
important, and cannot be too narrowly observed 
by those in whom the power resides of enlarging 
and contracting the currency. But the real vari- 
ation might be safely left to itself, even if there 
were no intervention of bill-brokers by which 
equalization is secured. The variation can never 
pass the amount by which the cost of transmitting 
payments in metal exceeds that of making pay- 
ment in bills. This cost can never be great while 
there is a set of persons, like bill-brokers, to buy 
bills where they are cheapest, and sell them 
where they are dearest ; and thus, by arbitrating 
the exchanges of different countries, equalize the 
whole. As such equalization a\d& tVve^cwxvt^ 
*f property, commerce is largely \tvde\i\ft<i Vi ^'^ 
tervention of this ciass of deaVets. 
(f^ymeatia ^ould be f oimd b^ ^VvOft. >i 
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I3K iz*L fill c^' zjoneir cosid take place at once 
siii =-: .j^T ill :^Ter i^ ir&iingnw'Id, there would 
l/t 4^ c::ii ^ i>:^"r.AA Tari^or.s of exchange, 
XiCLirer:^ vouji be diTeited of one of its 
cziti : ':c; iLU can nerer be while produC' 
t^a ift =jiT± ikh<^^ Jadk in one place than another ; 
aad slil-e Lbe cos; ol the carriage of commodities 
iDcr&.k&ei wi*^ »iis;an<y. Mrs. Snoek found it 
cLeAper liTii^g as Winkel than at Amsterdam : 
tA&i ia. ;be £7>&as aniclet of consumption were j 
K-oiiuced a: hand, and had no cost of carriage to - 
bear: az.i :'::e value of the precious metals was ^ 
therefore higher at Winkei than in Amsterdam, , 
so much higher as to induce the Amsterdam ex- , 
porter who made purchases of her butter and ^:^ 
cheese to pay her in that commodity which wax -^^ 
cheap to him while it was dear to her, — ^money. 
In return for the produce of her farm, which was - 
shipped from her neighbourhood, there was a 
flow of money firom Amsterdam to Winkel ; a ^ 
flow which would continue till money, becoming 7 
more plentiful at Winkel, fell in value so as to ^; 
make it better worth the while of both parties ._-, 
that Mrs. Snoek should be paid in commodities. ^ 
If the respective commodities should balance ^ 
each other in value, so as to show that there was ■: 
the same proportion of money in both places, no t 
money would be transmitted; but if money ] 
at length [abounded at Winkel more than at i^ 
Amsterdam f it would become vfotth Mrs. Snoek's i 
irJjile, in her turn, to buy V\ve iiv^xcV^w'C^ <i^\iswtf^ 
dJlJes with that whicU waa c\veav ^^^^^^ ^^^^'^ >\, 
»f/w dear to Jiim, Such iiiec^vx^vvi^^ ^>»v ^>x^ 
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nt parts of the same country, and, much 
different countries ; and, while they do 

coins of countries will change their re* 
ue, and there will be nominal variations 
change, wholly independent of the total 
»f sales between different countries, 
fsent, as in all former times, money was 
Winkel than at Amsterdam ; Mrs. Snoek 

the produce of her farm to be shipped 
'ke near her own abode, and was paid 
f from Amsterdam. As this suited her 

prudence, she designed to remain, with 
ly, where she was, while Winkel con- 
> be a cheap place of residence. Slyk 
py to hear this, both as it afforded a 
of many opportunities of confirming his 
Heins's speculative enthusiasm and his 
nd because it was likely to bring more 
rs. Vanderput and Snoek's herds of lean 
3attle to fatten on the pastures round 
Mrs. Snoek had but little pasturage to 

she kept up a fine dairy of her own ; 
»b'8 drained fields would be tenanted as 
.ey were ready to bear the weight of the 
at hungered for the rich verdure which 
rom such a soil as he 'could boast of. 
.ter was settled on the road homewards ; 
eing nothing in such an arrangement in- 
it with the caution recommended by his 

and Mrs, Snoek thinlung \t N<iA\ ^"^X 
houIJ obtain something from 3^o\) \a 
for the advances made or lo "be xotftft* 
?r fyinion wae asked by Hqux^, "S^ysv^ 
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a man of business, he cared little for the opinion 
of any woman -, but, nevertheless, he had no 
objection to ]^er approbation. 

Orders were left with Jan to bring back the 
work-people without delay; and Gertrude was 
sorry to hear, before Heins's departure in the 
afternoon, that he hoped to come again shortly 
to visit his family, and his very good friends the 
Slyks. She did not choose to acknowledge the 
look which conveyed that they would not be the 
only causes of his return. She had the hope, 
however, that his Danish cattle were included 
with herself in his unexpressed regards. 



Chapter VII. 

A NIGHT'S PROBATION. 

•* Why must Gertrude go so soon ?' asked 
Christian of his mother, one fine evening, when 
the little family were seated at their homely sup- 
per. '* I am sure when she came, she did not 
mean to go away so soon. Nobody wishes her 
to go." 

** I wish her to stay,** replied Mrs. Snoek ; 
and Gertrude knows that I do ; so that I think 
she would stay if she could. But you* can ask 
her." 

Oertrude must go the next morninij, though 
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ihe was as fond of the country, and as sorry to 
leave her friends as Christian could desire. Her 
servant had orders to prepare for the little 
voyage, and 

•* I will sjtop her," cried both the younger 
children, each trying to outstrip the other in 
getting down from their high stools and flying 
to the door. Their mother called them back, 
with a rebuke for leaving their seats before 
grace was said; and even Christian thought 
that Gertrude should be allowed to do as she 
pleased. 

*' But," he continued, '* the pastor comes with 
Heins to-morrow or the next day ; and you 
could go home with them, instead of having only 
yt)ur old woman to talk to in the trekschuit." 

•*The pastor will talk to you instead of to me,'* 
replied Gertrude, with a smile ; " and that will 
be better for you than parting with three friends 
at one time.** 

** But you have never seen the rush-planting 
here,'* exclaimed Luc. " We all came too late 
for the spring planting ; and now, you are going 
away before the autumn one. I do not know 
whether they will let me plant any this year ; but 
last year, they would not allow any children to 
go nearer than the top of the dyke. Just as if 
we should pull any up !'' 

The imputation of pulling up reeds from the 
dykes was repelled as indignantly by ». D>3X^Vl-' 
man, woman, or child^ in those Aay^,^^ «c ^«x<g8i 
ffs/jeep-stealing would now be m t\v\% co>\xv\\n 
-aw act was death, accoidvu^ to ^'^i ^ 

\4 
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Dutch law, and the entire nation waa educated to 
regard it with disgust and horror. 

Christian told how he was laid on the edge of 
the dyke, and saw gangs of men and women at 
work on the slope, planting the reeds with which 
the hanks were bristled, in order that the sand 
which was washed up by the sea should be re- 
tained till it hardened into an outer coating of 
the mound. If Gertrude would stay, perhaps 
Heins would take the whole party out in a boat, 
to see from the bay the people at work all along 
the dyke, while the sea washed their very feet. — 
Mrs. Snoek thought it a still better reason for 
Gertrude's remaining that Amsterdam waa now 
in its least healthy state. She would find the 
canals very offensive, after the air of the open 
sea, to which 'she had been accustomed of late. 
In another month they would be cleared out, and 
then all would be safe till the next season's hot 
weather. Katrina, who was waiting, — that is, 
sitting at work in the window till she should be 
wanted, — put in an observation that the waters 
round Winkel had never been fresher than now. 
The late high seas had filled the ehannel between 
the inner and the sea- dyke, and all the milla had 
been in full activity for some days. The iqoothe- 
cary was of opinion that there would be less 
ague at Winkel this autumn tlian for many sea- 
sons past. So saying, Katrina looked out, to 
Bee how all the mills within view appeared to be 
alive, their sails swinging, QcndLX^DftYt xcAfdusfiiisc^^ 
open towards the water, ¥i\i\t^x\^ wiSLVwaScox'^. 
if by some sdf^moVmg ipoN?«t* 
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She did not draw in her head immediately ; 
and Luc would have hastened to see what it was 
that attracted her attention, hut that grace had 
not yet been said. 

" Kaatje, what is the matter?" asked her 
mistress, as she saw the work drop from tlie 
maid's hands. 

'» Christ, have pity ! the dyke has burst !" ex- 
claimed Katrina. *' The flood comes pouring 
— Mercy ! how it sweeps in by the peat-field '." 

" The peat-field ! Then we are lost," cried 
Gertrude. " Where " 

" Mother !** said Christian, " say grace, and 
let us go." 

Not one word of tlie long grace was omitted 
or hurried, or pronounced in a less steady voice 
than nsual. When it was ended, Mrs.' Snoek 
issued her orders. 

*' To the upper rooms, my children ! Chris* 
tian, we will carry you to the top of the house. 
Katrina, ring the great bell. It may be heard 
as far as the village. But first, close all the 
lower shutters. They may be some little defence. 
And, Gertrude, we must put out a flag from the 
roof.** 

" The summer-house !** suggested Christian. 
•* The boat is there.*' 

" True, true. We will get to the summer- 
house, if there is still time." 

There was time, as the summer-house stood 
on hiprh ground^ and the water XmA. "woX ^^^ 
reached the lowest part of t\\e aMdLe.tu '^'i 
nervants and children ran aa foit\ve\x\vs^^. ^^ 

1.^ 
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Snoek and Gertrude, who carried Christian's 
little couch between them, walked more slowly, 
and stopped at a seat half-way up the gravel 
walk. There they looked around, and perceived 
that their abode and its precincts formed a little 
island in the midst of a flood, wliich was rapidly 
advancing on every side, as if to close them in. 
Tossing waves were chasing each other over the 
green fields, swallowing up all that came in their 
way ; while the terrified cattle, for the most part, 
ran towards the farm-buildings on the little dyke 
below, as if to find safety there ; and a few en- 
deavoured to keep their footing in the midst of 
the tide, lashing with their tails every swell that 
came to buffet them. The trim garden, with its gay 
beds, shone in the evening light with as quiet an 
air as if its low hedge formed a sufficient security 
from the deluge, while a sunny haze hung like 
a canopy over its recesses, and made the tran- 
quillity of the upper air contrast strangely with 
the watery surface, which seemed troubled by 
storm. Far off, the village rose upon the loftier 
dyke which bordered the canal, its grey willows 
looking as firmly rooted, its houses as spruce as 
when no one dreamed of its being within the 
jeach of accident. Thither Gertrude's gaze was 
turned intently. 

•* Thank God ! the whole country round is 
not under water," she cried. " It is only the 
^section between the north canal and Winkel. 
Thank God I there are but ievj *m\to\ax^^" 
Christian could perceive lYvaX ipeo^\^ ^^^^ %^- 
Bering on the dyke q£ U^e xioxVV c^.w5X\ «sA 
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both they and Hie Winkel people seemed wholly 
eocupied in watching the section which lay be- 
tiveen. Not a &ce appeared to be turned the 
other way. 

•* A horse !*' cried Christian. ** Do not yoti 
Me a horse on the ridge ? The magistrate is 
)tit, and the people will begin to do something 
br us." 

Ttiat the magistrate was on horseback to take 
ihe command, — ^a practice which is reserved for 
fety rare occasions, — was a favourable sign ; but 
Mrs. Snoek silently pointed to one which dashed 
Christian's confidence. The dyke which had 
^ven way, — the same that had been injured 
jy Slyk's bog- water, — ^appeared now to be 
Tumbling down, ell by ell, with a rapidity which 
lefied all attempts at repair. Its layers of soil 
joeed away in mud ; its wattles were floating on 
he billows ; and the blocks of stiff clay which 
md lain square, one upon another, showed a 
"onnded surface till they disappear^ from their 
positions. The opening enlarged every moment, 
md it seemed as if the tide in the outer channel 
lese in proportion as it found a vent. The first 
Iribblings over the edge of the dyke appeared at 
i^ider and wider distances, while the gushing in 
lie centre grew more copious as the waters be« 
ow rose to meet it. 

** Do but hear V* said Christian, in a low voice. 
■* How it splashes and roars T' 

If a tnother perceived that spray NV^-^Vi^^^SKKi^ 
JFy In at the gate at the bottom ol v!cie%«x^^xi 
/ Bome of the poor cattle y?«^ «i\xe«A^ ^^^ 

1.^ 
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supported for awhile by the clothing whie'a 
would soon help to sink them. She made a sign 
to Gertrude to resume her share of their burdeOi 
and they proceeded towards the summer-house. 
-—When the servants had been sent back for the 
provisions they ought to have brought with them, 
and had returned with all they could fetch away, 
(the lower apartments being already flooded ;) 
their mistress gave orders for the summer-house 
door to be closed. Christian begged to be first 
carried out for a moment He wished to look 
up to the roof. A stork was perched there, 
flapping its wings ; and Christian was satisfied. 
The next thing to be done was to bring the 
boat immediately under the window, and to fasten 
it securely to the summer-house, that it might 
not be carried away out of reach. 

** I wish the pastor was here," said Christian, 
who, with the rest of the party, had little appre- 
hension of personal danger, as long as the even- 
ing was serene, and the extent of the devastation 
limited. '* I wish the pastor was here now, to 
tell us what we ought to do." 

'* We need no voice of man,*' replied Gertrude. 
*^ Hark, how deep calleth unto deep !*' 

The boy looked entranced as he fixed his eyes 

alternately on the line of blue sea, where ships 

were gliding in the light breeze, and on the 

muddy surge around, which already bore many 

wrecks, and assumed a more threatening ap- 

pearance every moment, HA^ TftoiORet'^ N^^i.^\a. 

prayer was the first thing t\iaX toM^^ ^>^:~T 

Be/ore it ceased, the garden Vwi ^ ^w^>^^^ 
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Bf streams running through it, and only a few 
red and yellow blossoms reared their heads where 
ill had lately been so gay. Next came the first 
ksh against the walls of the building, and spray 
ihrown in at the window, whence Roselyn with- 
Irew in mute terror. Before closing the 
ihutter, her mother gave an anxious look towards 
the village and the farm -buildings. 

*' The herd and his wife have a boat, and each 
I stout arm," said she, ** and we may consider 
^m safe. Kaatje, you can row ; and both 
Gertrude and I can hold an oar. They do not 
teem to be doing anything for us from the 
tillage." 

Katrina, alarmed, like the rest of the party, 
)y her mistress's words and manner, declared 
hat she had never dipped an oar in troubled 
vaters. It was little she could do on a canal. 
Phe sun was gone down too, and what were they 
attempt in the dark? Surely her mistress 
Fould remain where they were till assistance 
ame, even if that should not be till morning. — 
]lertainly, if possible, was her mistress s reply ; 
rom which Gertrude inferred that Mrs. Snoek 
hought the summer-house unsafe. It was raised 
»n piles, like the best part of Amsterdam, and 
aore strongly founded than the dwelling-house ; 
lut it even now shook perceptibly ; and it seemed 
00 probable that it might fall very soon, if the 
ush of waters continued. 

Twilight faded away, and daxkwew %>Mi^^^^^> 
d no hail from a distance waa '^^V \ftax^\— 
Bouod but that of walersi to y«\i\^\v ^^ \^ 
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remained Bilently listeniiig ; Chfii^ii, mA 
eyes fixed on the scarcely discernible boat ^ 
danced below, and Gertrude watchinff fon 
moon as anxiously as if their safety eepei 
on a gleam of light. It came, at lengUi, qu: 
ing on the surface below, and lighting up 
tree tops which appeared hete and uiere 
little islands where the inner dyke had been. 

The flood was found to have risen to the '. 
of the floor ; and the servants, almost gla 
have something to do, began to lower the 
visions into the boat. Presently a Joud c 
was heard ; the mirror, which inflected the 
ken moonbeams, was perceived to hang a^ 
and, more ota^inous stiU, the stork first fluti 
and then sped away. 

*• Do you ^ee, mother f ' said Christian, ? 
pointed upwards. " We must go." 

*' You are not afiraid, ray dear boy ? Ka 
and I will go first, and Gertrude will let 
down while we keep the boat steady. Yov 
not afraid. Christian ?" 

*' I wish Luc was not so frightenedi'' re; 
the boy, who, in truth, seemed more anin 
than alarmed. ** Luc, the Spirit is on the 
of these waters too." 

Roselvn, tired out, had fallen asleep on 

mother's bosom. It was a rough Waking, an 

spray and the chill night air ; and fine mad< 

cries heard further than perhaps any si 

sboat that her compadon* cqw\^Vw^ t 

Notbing that had yet haTOeti©3iVk%3aL^\^to«s« 
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with every pitch of the boat, which, though 
strong, and so large as to consist of two cabins, 
was now tossed like the lightest shallop. Chris- 
tian never could bear Hoselyn's lamentations, 
and they now had their u'^ual effect upon him, 
of making him cough dreadfully, and upsetting 
liis cheerfulness for the time. When he could 
find voice, he began to complain of several 
things which no one could remedy ; and struggled 
the more to express himself, the more violently 
his cough returned. 

'* You must be silent,** Gertrude said, gently. 
" We cannot help one another. God only can 
help us now ; and we must await his will." 

** Thank you for putting me in mind," cheer- 
fully replied the boy. " O, Gertrude, I wonder 
what that will is 1 Do you think we shall sink 
deep, deep in these cold waters ? I think the 
apostle Peter was very daring to go down out of 
the boat. There is no Christ now to come over 
tliese rough waves, and bid us not be afraid. O, 
if there were *' 

'* We can try not to be afraid, as if he were 
really here," said Gertrude. *' Let us be still, 
lest we should be tempted to complain." 

Christian did not speak again, and tried to 
suppress his cruel cough. His mother was aware 
of the effort, and would have had him carried 
down, saying that the poor boy was doomed, 
whether they ever reached land or not. He would 
never get over the exposure of tluam%\\\.. QXctv^r 
tiaa made no opposition, but GerXTuOie ^w^'^'i^Vfc^ 
mt the boat itself was in danger fcom X\i^ vn^O^a 
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which it encountered ; and that the only chance 
of safety, in case of any great shock, was in being 
on the exposed part. So Christian was left to 
feed his spirit as he would with the impressions 
which came upon his awakened senses. 

. Katrina's oar had been carried away at the first 
attempt to use it. The other couki be employed 
only in pushing off whatever was brought by tlie 
waves to threaten the boat. One object after 
another was recognized by the party ; — a plank, 
which from its colour was known to belong to 
the farm buildings ; and a chest Uiat had stood 
in the dwelling-house, whidi must therefore be 
down. Whatever security might await her fa- 
mily, Mrs. Snoek saw that the fruits of long toil 
and much care were already swept away. 

A fearful crisis ciune at last, while the party 

were watching a daHc object at no great distance, 

which looked like a boat It might be many 

things instead of a boat ; but it was more like 

one than any object they had seen this night 

While she was looking at it, something came 

fluttering against Gertrude's face, whidi made 

her start. It was the flag which had wa?ed from 

the gilt ball of the summeniouse. AH turned, Mid 

dimly saw the whole fabric fall in sideways, and 

disappear amidst a cloud of dust, which was 

blown full in their feces. No fixture could be 

found near, by which the single oar could be 

made d any avail to keep the boat out of die 

eddy. That there were ^xe^Si ^tA:^ ^%a vsott 

wade known, however, b^ \^v«i t«^v.^ ^"'l^ 

^hkh the boat undexwexil •, ^VocJfiA ^Xaei 

^reatened to drive in ita boUow. 
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^* Now God haye mercy upon w V* cried the 
motber. ** If we go down, it will be now.*' 

A cry axofte fnxai the cliildren and the servants. 
From Cbristian there was no cry, but a groan, 
which, though low, reached his mother's ear and 
heart, ^e saw that his hands were grasping 
the ribs of the boat. 

" My boy, your pain is upon you.*' 
. ^ Never mind me," said the boy, in a voice 
patient through its agony. *' Let my Father take 
me. Save Luc. Save Roselyn." 

The boat had been staved by the last shock, and 
was now rapidly sinking. Help was, however, 
at hand. The dark object was really a boat. 
The cry had directed it to the right spot ; it 
arrived in time to pick up every (xie of the party, 
not befcHre they were wet, but before they were 
aetoaUy afloat Christian was very nearly going 
down with the wreck, so firmly were his hands 
clenched to its sides : but his mother exerted her 
&8l failing strength to rescue him, and afterwards 
ta» hold him on her knees during the fearful 
ilniggle with the enemy from which he would 
thankfvdly have been released hy drowning. 

The villagers who manned the rescuing boat 
respected the misery of the mother, whom they 
believed to be watdiing over her dying child. 
They spoke only to say that the passage to the 
village would be long and perilous, and that the 
earliest assistance would be procured by laadiuf^ 
aa tbe uearest point of the sea dyV^^ ^W^t^ 
weoun couid he brought, if ihei^ ^JlwWjJ^w^V 
«P«» tQbe9^ bouMe at hand 
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Before the moon had gone down upon fte 
watery waste, the party were received ifkto tbe 
house of a hospitable fisherman, who, with Us 
wife, did all that could be done for their safetf 
and comfort till they could be removed to the 
abode of an acquaintance in Winkel ; or, la 
Gertrude proposed, to her brother's country house 
at Saardara. To make the exertion of this re- 
moval was, she believed, the best thing for Mrs. 
Snoek's spirits and for Christian's health, wliich 
might possibly be revived by the care which 
would be bestowed on him by those whom he 
most loved, in a familiar scene, far distant from 
the desolation which must meet his eye everv 
time he looked abroad, if he remained at Winkd. 

His mother consented with the less difficulty 
that there was every probability of a fever pre- 
vailing in the district which had been laid waste. 
She had suffered too much from the flood, tc 
think of braving the pestilence which musl 
ensue. When her farm servant and his wife 
came to con(^ole and relate their share of the perilt 
of the preceding night, they received her direc- 
tions about saving the wreck of the property, am 
doing what might be practicable towards restor 
ing the estate. 

These people were full of indignation at having 

been left, with their mistress's family, to tr) 

their chance of escape from drowning, while thosi 

who deserved such a fate much more had taker 

g-ood care of their owiv «ftc»fiX^. ^wi«i\>w 

household had chanced to ^\^ev «ti W^ 

iboata for two or three ii\g\^\3^^^^^^^»^ 
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I about with extraordinary vigour during the day. 
Slyk and his daughter had also, most oppor- 
tunely, been induced to pass a few days with an 
acquaintance whose abode was at some distance 
i from the scene of disaster. They came to sym« 
! pathize with the Snoeks ; old Jakob glorifying 
f IVovidence for having interfered in so marvellous 
. a manner to preserve himself and Fransje ; and 
f Fransje full of anxiety to know whether Heins 
was likely to come to assist in the great work of 
reclaiming the section which now lay waste. 

Heins came as appointed, attended by the 
pastor : — came to see his Danish cattle floating 
lifeless in the muddy lake ; to try doubtfully to 
^x the point Where his mother's pretty residence 
had stood ; to ponder whether the extent of the 
damage and of his liabilities could be concealed 
irom his partner ; and to wonder how much Ger- 
trude had been told, and what she would think of the 
issue of this his first grand scheme of enterprise. 
Mrs. Snoek greeted the pastor with a hope that 
she need not look on this calamity as a judgment 
on her solicitude about worldly interests. The 
pastor had said much to her, and said it often, 
about sitting loose from the things of this world ; 
and she trusted she had taken it to heart. Unless 
she was much mistaken, she had only endeavoured 
to do what, as a mother, and the widow of an 
honourable man, it behoved her to improve her 
children's fortunes, and justify tVveix fexVve.^^ ^jkv* 
M/on for them. The pastor decvieiftL ^%^.^^ 
would beat prove the purity of Viet N\ew% Vj V«^ 
obeerful acguiescence in her ^eftexil\o%^^^* 
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A Dutcli lady of a later age would Iiavc 
it easy to acquiesce in such losses foy the i 
the amount of wealth which remained : but 
times of the high prosperity of the Di^h, 
grew with acquisition, and it was not enoug 
rich, if it was possible to be richer, or if 
were richer, or if the individual had been i 
preceding time. Though she and her c 
had more wealth than they could consun 
widow found it required all her resignation 
patiently the toss of what she had no oc 
for. 

'* You always told m^," said Christian 
pastor, '^ to take care not to love any pe* 
things too much, because 1 should most 
have to leave them all very soon. But } 
they have left me. — O, I do not mean my r 
and Gertrude, and Luc and Roselyn ; but 
lost my pretty calf; and my tame her4 

&€>v(Wl away; and my tulips, that beautii 

blower I There was not such a Bybloemei 
the district as the best of mine. When 1 
farewell for this y«ar, and looked for the la 
into its cup, with its white bottom, so bea 
broken with cherry^ I did not think it w< 
rotting under the water so soon. I ne\ 
such a cup as that £k>w^ had. I shall ne 
such anod^r.** 

The pastor shook his head. Christian, 
ibia for sympathy in his griefs went on^ 

*'And my calf had got to Vxvoyi tiv^, «» 

me da wimt I liked with li^- ^^ ^\»(A< 

^Jet me help lo fe^ oaVo^ ja&>aet^<i)a\«is 
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dtt evening chill was coming on. I am glad I 
did Dot see him die, if lie spkshed in the water like 
me poor cow that I saw. I shall never love 
another calf. O, now I know why you shake your 
iKid 80. You think that I should soon have left 
liwn, if they had not lei^ me. Perhaps I may 
never get better than I am to-day ; and to-day I 
cannot sit up at all. But, tell me one thing I 
want to know. Do you think animals live again ? 
It seems very hard that my calf should die so 
soon, if it is not to live any more : and, if I am 
•0 die soon too " 

" You would like to meet whatever you have 
oved,'* said the pastor, finishing his sentence for 
lim. *' I think God will give you beings to love 
inhere ver you are, Christian ; because I think you 
annot live without loving ; and I am very sure 
liat, wherever you are, there will be some to love 
ou." 

Christian smiled, and said that people k)ved him 
ow out of kindness, because they were sorry for 
is pain, and that he couKi not do what other 
[lildren did : and he loved them because they 
ere so good as not to mind the trouble he was 
Iways giving them. He was sure they would 
ot forget him when he had ceased to be a trouble 
> any body ; and perhaps he could do something 
>r them when there should be an end of all pain, 
nd when he might perhaps be as strong as the 
agel that stood between heavea sxA <e»jc^>, ^xvd 
iedoutso tluit the thunders aTi^weTCft^VvKv, '^J^^ft* 
olnded C/iristian to tell \iow \ifc tiQW Vxi^^nr ^^"t 
voices were tike thai came bom^Xi?^^^ Vaoi 
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ilirone. Last night, he had learned what was the 
sound of many waters. Just when his pain came 
on, he thought these voices were calling for him. 
He seemed now disappointed that it had not been 
so. The pastor told him that it should be left to 
God to call him away in whispers or in thunders. 
His only care should be to hold himself ready to 
depart. 



Chapter VIII. 
NEWS AT HOME. 



Hbins consented, at the earnest request of his 
friend Jakob, to remain at Winkel for a few days, 
to superintend the necessary operations there, 
instead of returning southwards with his family. 
Jakob himself set out in search of labourers, and 
of wherewithal to pay them. His absence was 
considered necessary, as the suspicion had got 
abroad that he was somehow the cause of the 
mischief that had happened. Justice moved slow 
in Holland at that time ; which did not usually 
signify, as Dutchmen also moved slow; but 
whether Jakob had become infused with liveli- 
ness by his intercourse with the French, or 
whether he had learned celerity by his enterprises 
at sea, he acted little like a Dutchman on the 
present occasion. W\u\e vVvg rcv^^v&VraAe was yet 
suffemg from the iaV\gue o^ Wn\tv^ \i^«^ ^w 

JHfraeback, and his adviset^ ^T^a""^^^^^ 
'uoount of suspicion agamsVS\^V,^VjV>«^^^^ 
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retam presently, of course ; he would cer- 
tainly return immediately, because he said so, 
and because his friend Heins said bo, and be- 
cause his daughter remained with her servant 
in fiill repose. 

Heins believed this, and wrought patiently for 
a few days, being carefully tended in the intervals 
of his labours by Francesca, who lavished all her 
attentions upon him : for her father's sake, as she 
declared. He was so grieved that Heins should 
have been involved in any disaster through his 
means, that the least that could be done to con- 
sole him was to make Heins as comfortable as 
possible. Jakob did not, however, return ; and 
when he was fairly on the high seas, Jan had the 
conscience to let Heins know that the old rogue 
had set sail from the bay on the night of his de- 
parture, and was now on his way to collect some 
foreign debts, with the proceeds of which he 
would re- appear when the storm which was ready 
to burst upon him at home should have blown 
over. In much wrath, Heins took his passage 
home without a moment's delay, being accom- 
panied by Francesca and her duenna ; no place 
being now, as Heins admitted, so proper for her 
as her father's residence at Amsterdam, 

On their arrival, her apparent surprise was $M 

great as Heins's real consternation at finding 

Slyk'a, house shut up, the furniture gone, and no 

provision made for his daughtet*^ t&^\^^'^<(^ 

jFrancesca w&a not slow ii^{ind\iif^«LY««ekQ\!iVn 

Ms, and in conveying her opiniotvloUCT^. ^^ 

£^er liad coQiduded that, w Mlx.^xiwV^w 

11 % 
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•be wodIJ not want any Tesideiice but hit ; 
ft would have been a great piece of exti 
gance to leave a handBome house and flim 
to the care of eervants, while the master 
taking a foreign Journey. Heins could not o 
in this interpretation ; but it was impossibl 
leave the lady and her duenna to take ca 
tiiemselvea in the midst of Amsterdam. He 
tliem to the house of his paitner, in order to 
mend them to Gertrude's cate. Gertrude w 
Saardam; but her brother offered to seni 
her; whiclt proposal seemed very agreeal 
Visscher, who was smoking his pipe with ' 
derput at the time of the entrance of the s 
what forlorn party from Winkel. 

Heins was not slow in assenting, desiiii 
he could be spared from business, to be the 
cenger to Saaidam the very next morning. 
his own mind, he thought it but fair that, ii 
turn for his enforced civility to a lady who 
did not cate for, he should be favoured wit) 
charge of her whom he was most anxioi 
please, Visscher, however, resented the id< 
any one assuming that which he called his o 
and Vanderput supported him, by intimatii 
his partner that his future brotlier-in-Iaw wa 
proper person to fetch his sister home. 

Fronceaca took upon herself to say how 

Hr. Snoek approved, as she also did, of the 

posed connexion. It was Viut\,\ie dv; beCore 

they bad been ftgreeing ovi *»& aJiwn&vj 

prevaleat opinion that M. X-jmoivi wjvi 

off the frize, juBt because GeiWiia toi 
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cularly religious turn. Mr. Snoek had eagerly 
assented to her opinion that any one who under- 
stood Gertrude might long have seen that she 
was thinking of a very different person from the 
pastor. 

Heins was stung with rage and mortification 
on hearing this. If his attachment to Gertrude 
had heen real, and wortliy of her, any disappoint- 
ment which he might now have testified would 
have heen regarded with respect. As it was, the 
best thing he could do was to seize a pipe and 
surround himself with as dense a smoke as he 
could raise ; a smoke which drove even Fran- 
cesca from the apartment. 

The sense of this mortification was somewhat 
blunted by the occurrence of others. Visscher 
began a story of which Heins could not at first 
perceive the drift, about his return, once upon a 
time, from a winter expedition to Rotterdam. He 
had skaited from Leyden to Rotterdam for the 
purpose of skaiting'back aigain ; and when he 
returned, he found that the world had not stood 
still during his absence ; but that tidings of loss 
and gain, and of many kinds of change awaited 
him. 

'• Just so,'* he went on, " our friend Heins 
has been afloat himself, and setting the country 
afloat, and he comes back, taking for granted 
that all is as he left it.'* 

" And js it not V asked Heins. *^ \J\aX V^ 
happened?" 
''Only such a variation in the e^Ci\va.xi%<&v^\^ 
England as wJU frighten you, if y QU «iXe uo viNw 
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than our Bank Directors. You %hcrM vee tbdr 
emissaries peering about on 'change " 

Vanderout put a stop to tbis mode of exettipU^ 
fication of the state of commerce. He woidd 
allow no disrespectful mention in his presence of 
the body of winch ire was a member. It was the 
business of the reigning burgomarters to ascer» 
tain daily the course of exchange : but they coul4 
•ee an inch before their noses, as well as any bill 
btoker on 'change, and left it to women and the 
Bupeiannnated to tremble at the sentence, tint 
the exchange had turned against Holland. 

*^ What becomes of our profits now f ' said 
Heins. '* Must we let them be swallowed up 
by the premium which I sufmose bills on Eng- 
land now bear in the market r 

** Only your extraordinary profits. Yon aie 
not going to be rich so soon as yon dreamed 
you skodd be : but neither are you gmig to be 
impoTerished.** 

** By the vafiatwn in the exchange/* added 
Vanderput, gravely. ^ If Mr. Snoek is to be 
tmpoTerished, it will be by other accidents.*' 

Before H«ns had thne la ask the meanmg at 
this, Mr. Visscher went on. 

** Yon should see die bustle of the expoiters 
ott our qoays. There are Toll and Co., who so 
lately stood enviouriy watching the brisknMS ei 
your doings, you remember, Mr. Snoek ; Adr 
ime k now come. Ycml «n^ "^QMot \»R^\kb«a im- 
ported at such a rate t\v?tl ^ou m^^ \i&^ ^sol 
EogUBd scarce in tlac TOixVe^* "^^^I!^^ 
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tliey held, as to be able to ship off many more 
kinds of goods than they could have ventured 
upon while they had to part with their bills at a 
discount. They have been lading ship after 
sliip ; and you may now have time to see them 
clear out ; for I conclude you will not go on to 
import as you have done of late." 

'* To be sure not," said Vjinderput. '* Our 
profits on many articles are not such as to aflbrd 
tlic premium on bills made necessary by the 
present scarcity. We must, for the present, 
confine our business to exporting only those ar* 
tides which will afibrd the usual profits, after the 
premium is paid." 

Heins sighed deeply at the prospect of his 
grand schemes remaining in abeyance at the 
very time that he fancied he should be making 
all Amsterdam stare at the magnificence of his 
importations. The cool, sagacious Vanderput 
rebuked the sigh. 

** You must have known,'* he said, *' that 
things would take this turn. If it answered well 
to us to import largely while bills were cheap, 
it must have answered in the same way to others ; 
and the extent to which importation was conse- 
quently carried, must turn the balance, rendering 
it necessary for us to pay our excess of debt 
either by sending metal money, or by bidding 
against one another for bills. You must be 
quite as certain that the balance will turn again 
when these busy exporters have bxou^X. Sq^tl 

^'ii^i?^ ^^^^^^^ ^" our exchange matVeX..'' 
'* Hear, all ye rulers who tremUe^ o\v ^QJ^ 
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thrones when the balance is not even!" cried 
Visscher. " All ye rulers, from the Keiser of 
the Russias to the worshipful burgomasters of 
Amsterdam !" 

" Neither the Keiaer you speak of, nor our 
burgomasters entertain the horror you suppose," 
observed Vanderput " They leave it to the legis- 
lators of Great Britain, France,'*and Spain to 
dread that either scale of a self-rectifying balance 
can kick the beam. They leave it to the children 
of their nation to be particularly happy when the 
exports of their merchants exceed the imports ; 
— ^happy because they suppose the money owing 
to the country to be so much additional wealth ; 
so much pure gain. The Russian Keiser knows 
too well the toil and outlay by which his sub- 
jects prepare their tallow and hides, to suppose 
that tne money they fetch from abroad is more 
than an adequate exchange. He knows the 
wants of his people too well not to think that 
the commodities which are brought them from 
other countries are not worth more to them than 
any money that ever was coined. The reason 
why he is anxious to improve ^e commerce of 
his empire is, that its inhabitants may gather 
more and more wealth from abroad; and he 
looks on exportation only as a means to import- 
ation, as the desirable end." 

Heins was somewhat surprised at the confi* 
dence with which his ^rtnet spoke of the views 
of tie mighty Keiser oi «t (JL\%\«c\««i^*. '^i^ssc^ 
iehad time to ask wVieucc Y« ^''^^'^ 
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torn his heart, that nothing worse hetided Hei»»*8 
brtiines than the temporary 'slackening of his 
tmde. It was a pity that he had so tiifled with 
bis private funds as to indorse the bills drawn 
yj Slyk, Geysbuk, and Cats on each other. Slyk, 
18 he perceived, was gone ; Geysbuk had failed ; 
Dod as for Cats, — he had been made a mere 
ool. One or two careless indorsers, besides 
Urns, had become liable for the amounts of 
»ills ; and the banks which had been taken into 
be chrcle, had also suffered ; but the largest bills 
lad been indorsed first by Heins, who must now 
uffer severely ibr his credulity and carelessness. 

Vanderput was probably of opinion that evil 
idings are most easily borne when they come all 
t once ; for he proceeded to say that as it was 
mpossible for him, one of the head merchants 
f Amsterdam, to remain in connexion with a 
f)an who would be presently known as having 
een made the dupe of a swindler, through his 
wn spirit of speculation, the firm of Vanderput 
nd Snoek must be dissolved at the earliest prac- 
cable term. The want of confidence, he added, 
f which Heins had been guilty in entering into 
xtensive schemes without the slightest lunt to 
ie partner of his father, and the steady friend 
f his family, would have constituted a sufficient 
»son for dissaving partnership, if the specula- 
an had issued in complete success. 

Heins began by making light of the matter^ 
}d proving how rich he should reroaVft^ wwk VI 
the claims ofSfyk'a creditow were eftX«WftA«aL 
'D^^m; but when it appeared t\i«AN»tet- 
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put was far from disputing his wealtli, but only 
thought that it did not affect the question, he 
became desperate, and stormed more like an 
Italian than a Dutchman, as the travelled bill- 
broker declared. When Heins perceived, how- 
ever, that his threats fell powerless on the imper- 
turbable Vanderput, he assumed a more imposing 
mood, and dropped grand hints, as he left the 
apartment (which he threatened never tore-enter), 
of the mighty things that he would do when re- 
leased from the thraldom of a partnership which 
had pever accorded with his commercial prin« 
ciples any more than with his tastes. 



Chapter IX. 
CLOSE OF A BRIEF STORY. 

Gertrude had long ago told Christian that he 
must visit Saardam again, some day, and see 
Master Peter. Christian was as little disposed 
to forget Gertrude's promises as Gertrude herself ; 
and he repeatedly reminded her of this one. The 
invitation to Saardam was renewed with all ear- 
nestness, but Gertrude would now no longer an- 
swer for Master Peter being visible there. She 
would not say that he was gone; but neither 
iFouJd she engage that Christian should ever see 
him aprain ; and Viet TeftWNfco\v\Vfc«sia\«*.Y8ir 
Plexed her little friend, He ^o^xsieLV^ TWMfc.^^\ 
fi>r light upon the matter t\\\Vi^ts*fc^^?^^ 

if that ^axr aUrMt}A f^VAT COtSie. 
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That day came ; and the drooping, worn-out 
boy found himself^ after much toil and many 
Testings by the way, once more placed within 
view of his ^vourite prospect, with the beams of 
the declining sun glistering on the heaving sur- 
face of 4he sound, and the nearer dock-yards 
chequered with long shadows from the timber- 
stacks and half-built vessels. It did not diminish 
the interest of the view that about a furlong of 
the dyke came within its range, with its trains of 
passengers hastening to and fro, and all the bustle 
taking place upon it which Luc and Roselyn 
thought much better worth attending to than 
tlie regular labours of the dock-yard. Christian - 
cast an occasional glance that way while the 
children were looking out, the afternoon after 
the arrival of Gertrude and Christian from the 
nortli. The rest of the party had been settled 
some days ; but Christian and his nurse had 
stopped to rest at the abode of the good dame 
who had offered her hospitality, in case of the 
invalid passing her way. This old woman had 
infused a further spirit of thankfulness into the 
suffering boy ; so that, though he felt himself 
declining daily, he grew more patient as he 
had more need of patience. 

Tlie pastor was now sitting by his side, speak- 
ing little, and keeping his eye fixed on the 
gleaming sea. 

*• O, look, look !*' cried Christian, pointing in 
the direction of the road. * ' ne, tw o, io>iX \ftaxft& 
^^oga! and the carts piled as h\a\\ «i^ >L>aai ^^ 
IfeAr. Tliey must be going to tVie lait •— O ^Vtsy^ 

Til 
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tfied 1 am !" Iw Mntiwied, lu^;nid]y. " I 
1 lie, white tlutt ttieaBi of people p«tsa» oh, 
on,— all busy, iJl expectiag MMiiGthii^, 
thinking only of being u buey always. " 

** Vou are not the only one, Chriatiaii, 
feelg this," said the pastor. "Some who ar 
strong as the strongest of yon traffickers 
pleasure-seekers feel, like you, that the ham 
God is upon tbem, to fix them apart while 
wcwid passes on. It is not you alone, tny b< 

" I know whom you mean," swd Christiai 
a low Toice. *' Christ stood on the mount 
on the shore, and saw all the peoi^ going u 
the feast." 



not met his firiend's thought. 

" Would you have been busier in France t 
yoH are here," be asked, " if the ¥n»A king 
not sent you away 1" 

" Perhaps i might ; but God appoints bis 
vanta their station; and I tun content, I 
eontent to be the minister of his grace, 
bteiB him for lightening the heartsof otiiera. 
will strengthen me to bear the burden of 
own." 

After a moment's thought on the peculiar t 
ness of the pastor's tone. Christian laid his : 
on his friend's shoulder, and whispered, 

** I km Giertrade very much too ; and I aim 
thought / was 80 Mirpnaed iiVstt Aft 

"Styno mom about i^ »y W* "^^ 
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of my country, or of my kindred^ or of 
else that I have lost.'' 

" I cannot talk at all," said the boy, whoao 
tears were hat flowing for the pastor, though il 
was some time since he had shed,'any Ux himself. 
He lay quietly listening to the pastor's console* 
lions, till his mother appeared to say that Master 
Peter had come to see him. She was evidently 
wishing to tell something more, if Master Peter 
had not followed at her heels. The pastor has« 
tened to disengage himself from Christian, that 
he might rise and make a profound obeisance. 
Christian, who had never seen his friend offer so 
low a reverence, especially to a carpenter in hit 
workman's dress, laughed lUoud. Mrs. Snoek, 
much alarmed at this ui-timed mirth, uttered at 
once what she had been wanting to say ;— that 
Master Peter was a very different Peter from 
what they had imagined,— no other than lh« 
Keiser of all the Russias. 

While Christian looked wititfully in Pater's 
fece to learn if this was true, the Emperor lifted 
him gently from his couch, and held him in hit 
arms as he had done on the first day of their 
acquaintance, assuring him that, as he would not 
allow his fellow-workmen to treat him differently 
now that they knew who he was, he should he very 
sorry if Christian grew afraid of him. As hit 
spoke, he looked with a smile towards the oppo- 
site side of the room, where Luc had hacked into 
a comer, and Roaelyn was peeping {tom\i^$B»ii^ 
Art mother's ample skirt. 
*'Lmc iwia 4&atd of you," t»i4 Qktv*M 
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" Kod I miglit be afraid, if I were Luc. 
■ir, I am just going nbere a great Keiser 
more than a pastor; and I daresay not bod 
If I Bee you there very toon, you wilt not 
Keiser, and i eliall be no more afraid 9. 
than when you were only Master Peter." 

" Very soon, Christian ? I hope we sha 
meet there very soon." 

" 0, yes : ask the pastor," said the 
eagerly. " He will tell you that I am ; 
very, very soon." 

TIjis thepaslor unhesitatingly confirnied 
added that the Keiser had, he trusted, a 
work to achieve before he was called int 
presence of the King of Kings. 

" 0, yes," said Christian, " how busy yo 
all going to be ; and you, Master Peter, th 
Biest of all. You are learning to build 
and cities ; — at least, 1 heard them say so : 
the Keiser ; — and you are getting wise nn 
teach you all that ihey know ; while I am j 
to a. place where there is no device nor i 
ledge." 

The pastor suggested that this probabl 

Elied only to the place where his body wou 
lid. This hint sufficed to excite the boy to 
out upon the Emperor a torrent of perpl 
questions about what be thought would be 
of the spirit. The readiest answer was, — 1 
was true enough,)— that Chriatian was 
pletely exh&us\^, and must lioV. \sfflK.wwi 
»t present. Peter would come to »X *« 
iia day's work, aad tell Vuai aVra* «» 
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intended to build, to ride in the harbour of his 
ue\¥ city. Meanwhile, he desired Christian not 
to think he was going to die so very soon. It 
was not at all likely. He would send for his best 
physician from Russia, and tell him to restore 
Christian, so that the boy should visit him in his 
new capital, some time or other, when the cough 
should be gone, and the mysterious pain cured, 
and life a very different thing to Christian from 
what he had ever felt it yet. 

The upright pastor could not silently let pass 
any observations of this nature. He reminded 
the Keiser that, though placed by the hand of 

I God in a position of absolute dominion over mul- 
titudes of men, — over their lives aftd worldly lot, 
— he was no more the Lord of Life, in a higher 
sense, than the meanest of his serfs. It was not 
for him to say that the bowl should not be broken, 
or the silver cord loosed, when neither was given 
into his hand. 
The mischief,— or w^at the pastor considered 

' mischief, — was however done. After Peter had 

I left the apartment. Christian employed himself 
in speaking when he could, and musing when he 
could not speak, on what he should see, and 
hear, and learn, and do, if he recovered enough 
to visit the new capital of all the Russias. He 
gave notice, from time to time, that he did not 
at all expect that this would ever happen ; it 
was unlikelj that his pain should ever ^o avia.^ 
entirely, and that Peter should remercv^ei Vykv 
wAen he should he the great Ke'iset aga\w. X^V, 

^ bia strength ebbed away, mitvuXe \>^ m\mV2 
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his convictionB that he was not going to die just 
yet grew more vigorous. Obsernng him imable 
to finish something he wished to say, his mother 
feared that his pain was coming. 

**• No, I do not think it will come. No ! no 
pain — ** Yet his face expressed terror of an 
approaching paroxysm. 

^* I wish the Keiser had not come, or had not 
spoken presumptuously, as the potentates of this 
world do ever," said Gertrude, more moved to 
displeasure than was common to her gentle 
nature. 

'* The Keiser wishes it too," said Peter, who 
had entered the room softly, and saw at a glance 
that Christian's short day of life was likely to 
close nearly as soon as his own day's wcnrk, at 
the end of which he had promised to entertain the 
boy with stories that conld have no charm for a 
dying ear. ** My poor boy, I deceived yoa. I 
have tainted your dying hours. Can yon forgive 
me?" 

Christian's now rigid countenance relaxed into 
the radiant smile which betokened his higheit 
mood of faith. The nK)vement, whether of body 
or spirit, summoned his pain ; but its very first 
tonch released liim. He left the greatest of this 
world's potentates treasuring up the forgiveness 
of a feeble child, and wondering, as at a new 
thought, that one who had power over milliona 
of Jives should have no mote intecest tfaaa cAerf 
frith the supreme Lord o£ life* 



Stemmary 0/ Prineiphs Uhisiraied in this 

Volume, 

N ATioirs ezdiange eommoditief, as indiTidiials do^ for 
nnttual accommodation ; ea<^ hnparting of its superfluity 
to obtain that in which it is deficient. 

The imparting is therefore only a means of obtaining. 
Bxportation is the means of obtaining importation,— 
the end for which the traffic is instituted. 

The importation of money into a country wheve 
money is deficrent is desirame on the same principle 
which renders desirable the supply of any deficient com- 
BBodity. 

The imjportation of money into a country where money 
is Bot deficient is no more d^irable than it is to create 
an excess of any other commodity. 

That money is the commodity most geseralfy bought 
and sold is no reason for its being a more desirable 
article of hnportation than commodities which are as 
much wanted in the country which imports it. 

That money is the commodity most generally boilght 
and sold is a reason for its being the commodity fixed 
upon for measuring the relatire amounts of other articles 
of national interchange. 

Money bearing different denominations in the 4fflbrent 
trading countries, a computation of the rehttire vaktea 
oi these denominations was made in the infancy of com- ' 
raerce, and the result expressed in terms which are 
retained through all changes in the Tahie of these deno- 
minations. 

The term by which in each country the ongisal equal 
proportion was expressed is adopted as the fixed point 
nf measurement called the par of excViauge*, «xv\ vd:") 
anat/on In the relative amount o£ tiie t.o\.«X TDMSTftW^ 
^ of trading nations is called a vaTiat\oii itom ^«* 
«/# VMrwJou is of two kinds, uomm^i «Ii^xw^^ 
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The nominal variation from par is cansed by an alter- 
ation in the value of the currency of any country, which, 
of course, destroys the relative proportion of its denomi- 
nations to the denominations of the currency of other 
countries. But it does not affect the amount of commo- 
dities exchanged. 

The real variation from par takes place when any two 
countries import respectively more money and less of 
other commodities, or less money and more of other com- 
modities. 

This kind of variation is sure to correct itself, since 
the country which receives the larger proportion of 
money will return it for other commodities when it 
becomes a superfluity ; and the country which receives 
the smaller proportion of money will gladly import more 
as it becomes deficient. 

The real variation from par can never therefore exceed 
a certain limit. 

This limit is determined by the cost of substituting for 
each other metal money and one of its representatives, — 
viz., that species of paper currency which is called Bills 
of Exchange. 

When this representative becomes scarce in proportion 
to commodities, and thereby mounts up to a higher 
value tlian the represented metal money, with the cost 
of transmission added ; metal money is transmitted as a 
substitute for Bills of Exchange, and the course of Ex- 
change is reversed and restored to par. 

Even the range of variation above described is much 
contracted by the operations of dealers in bills of exchange, 
who equalize tlieir value by transmitting those of all 
countries from places where they are abundant to places 
where they are scarce. 

A self-balancing power being thus inherent in the 
entire system of commercial exchange, all apprehensions 
about the results of its unimpeded operation are absurd. 
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PART I. 



Chapter I. 
TAKING AN ORDER. 

[r. Culver, the silk-manufacturer, arrived at 
)ine later than the usual dinner hour, one dark 
bter day. He had been attending a meet- 
g at the Mansion-house, held on the behalf of 
16 Spitalfields weavers, whose deplorable distress 

the middle of the season caused fearful anti- 
pations of what their condition might be before 

warmer season and a brisker state of trade 
lould arrive. Mr. Culver's thoughts were oc- 
ipied, during his slow and sad walk from the 
Eansion-house to his abode in the neighbourhood 
f Devonshire- square, by doubts whether a time 
f activity would ever arrive.; or, if it did, how 
>ng it would last. Year after year, since he 
ul entered business, had he been flattered with 
apes that permanent prosperity would come;* 
lat the ladies of England would couUtvM^ l<i 
Ize silk fabrics as the most beaut,ifu\ma\.wa\ S.Qt 
a*/ and would grow conscientious eiici\x^\\.c 
se smuggled goods, whea every coxi^im^ 
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variety could be had from the looms of their own 
country. These had been Mr. Culver's hopes 
till of late. Now he began almost to despair, 
and to acknowledge himself tired out by the 
alternate perverseness of customers and work- 
men > As soon as a new fashion was fairly esta- 
blished, and orders abounded, there was sure to 
follow a strike among the men for wages ; they 
invariably urging that a protected manufacture 
must be able to yield good wages to the ope- 
ratives employed in it. As soon as their de- 
mands were yielded to, and the price of goods 
therefore enhanced, the market was deluged with 
smuggled silks ; and while traffic was busy in 
the shops, the manufacturer was left to sigh over 
his ruinous stock when the fashion of the season 
had passed away. Being thus the sport, as he 
said, of three parties, — ^the encroaching weavers, 
the capricious public, and the smuggling shop* 
keepers, — the manufacturer declared that he stood 
no chance of prosperity, however ready the taxed 
inillk>ns of his countrymen might be to tell him 
that they were made to suffer that he might 
flourish, and that he had no right to complain 
while so many paid for the protection granted to 
his manufacture. Mr. Culver found it difficult to 
be grateful for the vaunted protection which did 
him no good ; and was strongly disposed to re- 
sign the favour and his business together. He 
wished be had done it ten years before, when he 
mJght liave withdrawn itom X^^ m«tt»SaRN.\3a^ %. 
r/cher man than now. At pte^iiV iSV \Jafcx«»i^ 
^Uaes of the fciigdom viere m %o ^i^«m8«.i 
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stftte that there was little encouragement to invest 
his remaining capital in any other concern ;' and 
it would, if unemployed, barely suffice for the 
maintenance of his family — his motherless young 
family — whose interests depended on himself 
alone. His chief doubt about leaving off bu^ness 
immediately arose from something that he had 
heard at the Mansioti-house this day, in confirm- 
ation of rumours previously afloat, — that it was 
the intention of government to introduce some 
important changes into the sHk-tradej — to autho- 
rixe a restricted importation of foreign silks. The 
rumour had treated a prodigious outcry at the 
meeting, and caused such a contest between cer-» 
tain shopkeepers and manufacturers, such a split- 
tmg into two parties, as made it seem probable 
that the interests of the starving weavers — the 
objects of the meeting — would be forgotten be- 
tween them. Mr. Culver was one who wished 
for the removal of the existing prohibition, seeing 
and fueling as he did that nothing could be worse 
than the present state of the trade in England, 
and believing th&t the rage for foreign fabrics 
taight subside when they could be eiasily had, 
and that it must be a good thing to try a nev^ 
footing for a manufacture which was at pre- 
iient carried on to the injury of all the parties 
concerned. If he continued to manufacture, it 
Would be with the hope of this change ; but he 
ended with a doubt whether he ought to play the 
Speculator much longer, and whether there was 
ftot something in the nature of t\v^\i\x8»\w^^^^\\\^ 
would tot ever prevent its \)em^ m ^^^tkv"»xv^\&c^ 
ikmmbiDg Btaie. t^^ . 
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Wben he approached his own house, he saw 
his girls looking oTer the blind, as if waiting for 
him ; and, in the background, nurse's high cap, 
always white, as if bv miracle, considering the 
locaiitv. 

^* O, papa!" cried Charlotte, *' we thought 
Tou never would have come.** 

" I dare say dinner will be overdone, my dear ; 
but never mind. If cook is not vexed, I shall not 
care." 

*' But the Bremes' footboy has brought a 
note for you ; and he has called twice since for 
an answer ; and he was obliged to go home with- 
out one, after all." 

" Such an ugly footboy, papa !" observed Lucy. 
" Nurse says that when they set up a footboy, 
they might as well have got one that had not a 
snub nose just like his master's/' 

*' And such a ridiculous livery, papa ! It is so 
odd to see such a little fellow with knee-breeches, 
and with buttons on his big coat as large as my 
doirs saucers ! Nurse says " 

** Hold your tongue, my dear. I want to read 
this note; and when we go to dinner, I have 
something to talk to you about that signifies 
more than Mr. Breme's footboy's coat^buttons." 

While the note was being read, nurse, who 

was a privileged person, did not leave the room, 

but muttered her wonder where the change came 

from that made shopkeepers now so different 

from what shopkeepers used V>\a% ^^twbrrbb- 

^ered the time when the BTeTfte%^wA^Tv<^ imrat^ 

have thought of having a fooX^^ W ^^^ 
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drcn learned to dance in her young days, they 
were satisfied with plain white frocks, instead of 
flaunting in silks and gauze ribbons, like the 
Miss Bremes. There lay the secret, however. 
It was of the silks that all the rest came. Every 
body knew that the Bremes lived by breaking 
the laws ; — that old Breme's shop in town, and 
his son's at Brighton, were full of unlawful 
goods. 

'• And so they will be, nurse," said her master, 
" as long as the great folks at court, and all the 
fine ladies who imitate them, buy French goods 
as fast as they can be smuggled. — Charlotte, see 
if dinner is coming. I am in a hurry. I have to 
go out again directly." 

" O, papal" said Lucy, ** I thought you had 
something very particular to tell us; and now 
you say you are going out directly." 

" It must do when I come back to-night, or 
in the morning. It is nothing very entertaining ; 
but almost anything is better worth telling than 
all the faults you have to find with what the 
Bremes say and do. How can it possibly sig- 
nify to you and me whether their footboy has a 
snub nose or a sharp one ?" 

** No, but, papa, it is such a very wicked 

thing of Mr. Breme to smuggle half the things 

fad his shop, when the poor weavers close by are 

starving, and he knows it. Nurse says O, 

here is the boiled beef! but I can go oxi \ft\\vcv'^ 

Xoa while you are helping the othei^. '^>\x^'5i 
«•/» " 

" -^«we/' $aid Mr. Culver, ♦* it \a ^ ^VVJ ^^^ 

1^^ 
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should stay to cut the child's food. Charlotte 
will attend to her." 

Nurse unwillingly withdrew. Perhaps she 
would have attempted to stand her ground, if 
she had known what her master was planning 
against her. He was at this moment thinking 
that he must, hy some means, put a stop to all 
this gossip about their neighbours ; gossip which, 
in the case of the Bremes, was strongly tinctured 
with the malice which it was once thought nurse 
Nicholas could not bear towards any human being* 
It would be difficult, he feared, to separate nurse 
in any degree from those whom sh^ would always 
consider her charge, even if she should live to 
see them all grown up; but her influence must 
be lessened, if he did not mean the girls to grow 
up the greatest gossips in the neighbourhood. 
He thought that the return of their brothers from 
school in the approaching holydays (brothers both 
older than Charlotte, the eldest girl) would afford 
a good opportunity for breaking the habit of 
nurse being in the parlour all day long during 
his absence. He now began the change by send* 
ing her away before dinner, instead of imme- 
diately after. 

" Old Short has been telling nurse," continued 
Lucy, — ** you know old Short, papa ?" 

" My dear, lie used to weave for me before 
you were born." 

^' Well ; old Short tells nurse that there is not 
a loom at work in all Cr\apit\-^\,iftftX>tiat\flMk\ifcKBL 
«// this month, while silk pe\\%ae% ^x^ tcww.^ 
^^bion than ever they vrere. TVie ^xOT«t\*« 
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such beautiful pelisses last Sunday at. church I 
You saw them, papa V 

•• Not I, my dear. I do not go to church to 
look at people's pelisses." 

•• O, well I they are made Paris fashion ; and 
of French silk too. Your silks are not good 
enough for such high and mighty young ladies, 
nurse says." 

** There will soon be an end of that," observed 
Charlotte, who attributed her father's gravity to 
the fact of his manufacture being slighted. ** There 
will soon be an end of all that ; and nurse's son 
is going to help to put an end to it." 

" Yes, papa," cried Lucy. " Only think ! 
He is going into the Pretence Service." 

•* La, Lucy ! you mean the Preventive Ser- 
vice," cried Charlotte. 

" To prevent prohibited goods being brought 
on shore ; to prevent smugglers* boats &om land- 
ing. Now you will understand, Lucy, what the 
Preventive Service means. So Nicholas is to be 
one of the Coast Guard ! I suppose nurse is 
pleased." 

" I hardly know," replied Charlotte. ** He 
says it is very hard service in these times ; and 
I believe she thinks her son fit to be an admiral. 
He has to guard the Sussex coast; and nurse 
says there are more smugglers there than any 
where." 

Lucy was of opinion that he should have some- 
body to help him. He could hard\y ma^«t^^ ^^ 
bought, to prevent boats landing, if ^evftxA^Yitt^^ 
come together. He must be a N^rj \stw^ 
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man indeed, she thought, to judge by what had 
been given him to do. No wonder nurse wai 
proud of him ! Nicholas sank much in her esti- 
mation when she heard that he was not alone to 
guard the whole Sussex coast, but had com- 
panions within sight by day, and within hail by 
night. 

*' But do they all earn wages, like Nicholas V* 
inquired Lucy. " They pay him wages, besides 
letting him have his pension still, that was given 
him for being wounded in a battle. I wish old 
Short, and some of the other poor people he was 
telling nurse about, could be made guards too. 
But who pays them?" 

" Who do you think pays them ? Try and 
find out." 

Charlotte thought that her father and the other 
manufacturers were the most likely people to pay 
for the prevention of smuggling, especially as 
8om^ shopkeepers and the public had no objection 
to smuggling. But when she remembered how 
many guards there must be, if they were in sight 
of one another all along the coast where smug- 
gling went on, she began to think that it must be 
an expense which would be hardly worth the ma- 
nufacturers' while. Lucy supposed that if each 
manufacturer kept one, it might be easily ma- 
naged. She asked which would cost most, — a 
Preventive servant or a footboy ? 
" " You thlnk^ I suppose," said her Either, •• that 
si8 the Preveniive men do not \Tircvcii\ «!!k«l^^^\\i%» 
sfter all, we might as weW Yia^fe «. iw2iOocru«v\ 

few^and as the Brcme«, :B>Jl»a»'i«^^« 
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Lucy, I think the Bremes would have much 
more reason to laugh at us then, than you have 
now for ridiculing them. I believe Mr. Breme 
is growing rich ; and he must know very well 
that I am growing poor." 

Charlotte asked again about the Coast Guard. 
She would have been pleased just now to learn 
that her father had any kind of man-servant in 
his pay, besides those in the warehouse of whom 
she knew already. When, however, she was told 
the annual expense of keeping a guard against 
smugglers on the coast and at sea, she believed 
that the cost was beyond the means of all the 
manufacturers together that she had ever heard of. 
It was above four hundred thousand pounds a- 
year, — a sum of which she could as little realize , 
the idea as of so many millions. 

** Yes, my dear," said her father, *' four hun- 
dred thousand pounds are paid every year for not 
preventing smuggling ; for we see that smug- 
gling still goes on." 

. " How can it be ?" asked Lucy. " Do the men 
go to sleep, so that they do not see the boats 
coming ? Or are they lazy ? or are they cow- 
ardly ? I do not think there will be any more 
smuggling in Sussex, now that Nicholas is 
Hherer 

Her father laughed, and told her it would re- 
quire a much greater man than Nicholas to put a 
stop to smuggling in Sussex; and that if thft 
Coast Guard could keep their eyea mdi^ o^xt ^ 
'Jie twenty^four hours round, and viet^ a^ «>rJCvi' 
r race-hoTBes, and as brave aa Uoua, x!t«l wa 
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not prevent smuggling, as long as people liked 
French goods better than English ; and that such 
would be people's taste as long as French goods 
were to be had better for the same money than 
any that were made in England. 

Why the English should be so foolish as to 
make their fabrics less good and less cheap than 
the French, Mr. Culver could not now stay to 
explain. He despatched his cheese, tossed off 
his port, recommended the girls to learn as much 
as they pleased from nurse about the Preventive 
Service, and as little as they could about the 
Bremes* misdeeds, and was off, to see the very 
man against whom nurse's eloquent tongue had 
been employed. 

Mr. Breme appeared to have something of 
consequence to display to Mr. Culver, as he 
turned on the gas in his back-room to an unusual 
brightness when his friend entered. (They still 
called themselves friends, though provocations 
were daily arising in matters of business which 
impaired their good will, and threatened to^sub- 
stitute downright enmity for it in time.) 

*• Here, my dear sir," said Breme ; " just look' 
but I wish you had come by daylight : you 
can't conceive the lustre by daylight ; — just look 
at this piece of goods, and tell me if you ever 
manufactured anything like it.*' 

Mr. Culver unrolled one end of the piece of 
B})k, ran his finger-tips over the surface, furled^ 
and unfurled its breadtli, co^\\.w»^^»^»^ >5» \i^" 
^ra, and acknowledged i\ia^\t;ww^^«^J^^ 
ior fabric indeed. He \iad,>»««^? ^^^ 
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ch an one from the Lyons looms, and he was 
re. neither Macclesfield nor Spitalfields bad 
oduced it 

** Can Spitalfields produce such an one, or one 
arly resembling it V asked Breme. *^ That is 
e question I wanted to ask you, my dear sir. 
ring me a specimen which shall pass for 
'ench, and you shall have a larger order than 
a left this house for a twelvemonth past; — 
ovided always that you can furnish it without 
lay." 

There need be no delay. Culver answered ; 
r there were more looms unemployed in Spi- 
ifields than could be set to work by any order 
at a single house could give. But the inferiority 
the British manufacture was the impediment ; 
•an inferiority which seemed almost hopeless, 
lere was not a child of ten years old, dressing 
r doll in her mamma's odds and ends of silk, 
at eould not tell French from English at a 
ance. Ay ; put her into a dark room, and 
e would know the difference by the feel. 
'* You should get rid of this inferiority, my 
ar sir," said Breme, with an encouraging smile, 
ind then we shall be most happy to deal exclu- 
rely with you. We prefer dealing with neigh- 
turs, caleris parihu9^ I assure you. You 
ould get rid of this inferiority, and then — .*' 
^' Get rid of it ! I should hke to know how, 
lile our weavers insist on the wagea v«Vac\i\Vy^^ 
upy can be spared from a protected Vcaiie, wA 
not beliere that their prosperity \iaa axrjXJKBEi^ 
» with tha quality of their work. M V»% « 
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they &ncy their manufacture by law establis 
they will take no pains to improve it. The 
no stimulus to improvement like fair com] 
tion." 

" Well I your men's wages' will soon be 
longer by law established ; that will be one 
gained. You will then compete with Mac< 
field and Paisley, which you could not do v 
your Spitalfields Act was in force. Bestir y 
selves, I advise you, or the foreigners will cut 
out in every way." 

** I shall bestir myself to get our protec 
removed," observed Culver. ** This is 
only hope : but in this endeavour you will 
join me, Breme. Contraband goods have 
many charms for your customers, and bring 
much profit to you, to allow you to wish thai 
trade should be open. Beware, however, 
you are not caught some day." 

Breme begged to be trusted to take cai 
himself. As to his fondness for a stock of 
traband goods, he would just mention, in < 
fidence, a circumstance which would prove 
disposition to encourage the home manufacti 

" When I was last in Paris,'* said he, " a 
nufacturer there ofl'ered to supply me with 
quantity of silk goods, to be deposited in any 
of London that I might point out, upon the 
ment of an insurance of ten per cent. ' 
tempting offer I declined, ^ii." 
"Because you knew ^o\x co\3\^ ^^%».i^ 
the gooda without paying t\ve mmw^^. 
meritorioua, indeed, Mr- Bxem^^ v\^«^ 
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am not one to talk about the patriotism, and the 
loyalty, and all that, involved in the case : for I 
hold the frequent and unpunished breach of a law 
to be a sufficient proof that the law is a bad one ; 
and that the true social duty in such transactions 
is to buy where things are cheapest, and sell 
where they are dearest ; thus relieving those 
who want to sell, and accommodating those who 
wish to buy. 1 am not going to quarrel with 
you, sir, for buying your silks abroad, if you will 
only join hands in getting your neighbours freed 
for a fair competition with France.** 

" Very liberal, indeed, my dear sir ! Very 
handsome, indeed! It will give me great plea- 
sure if you can accept the order which I have just 
given you a hint of. By the way, were you at 
the last India sale ?" 

** Of course/' 

" How did the bandanas go ?" 

" You probably know as well as I. I am no 
exporter of bandanas.'* 

'* Do you mean to insinuate that I am ? * Re- 
.tail dealers have something else to do, I assure 
you." 

•' O yes ; — to sell them when they come back 
again. But you must know how they are dis- 
posed of at the India House, and how muchit costs 
to carry them over to Guernsey, and bring them 
in again, in spite of the Pretence Service (as my 
little girl calis it), before you caxileWNNV^xWiXfe 
se/J them at seven or eight s\u\V\t\%^ ^^^^^^ \s^ 
four back shop/' 
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" One leanu such wisdom at a dear cosV'r^ 

C" d Culver. " Let me see. About 1,000,000 
danas ha¥e been told at the India House this 
year, at four shillings apiece. Of these, full 
800,000 x^ome back to be sold at seven or eight 
shillings each ; so that the users of bandanas pay 
a bounty of 800,000 times three shillings a-year 
to speculators and smugglers, besides their share 
of the expense of the Blockade and Coast Guard 
which is employed to prevent their getting their 
handkerchiefs. It is a beautiful sy^em, truly V* 

*' Let it work quietly, till those concerned 
begin to see into it,*' replied Breme. " You 
ought not to complain, you know. It ia ati done 
to protect your craft." 

^' If government would please to protect the 
consumers* money,** observed Culver, " they 
would have more to spend on the produce of my 
looms. All I ask is that the people's purses may 
be protected, and we manufacturers left to take 
care of ourselves. Government has been so long 
killing us with kindness that I doubt whether we 
shall ever get over it. However, cut me a pat- 
tern of your silk, and I will consult with my cle- 
verest workman, and let you kiK>w what we can 
do." 

*' Certainly : — that is,-*-! am sure I may tiust 
your honour." 

" My interest, if not my honour. You mutt 
know very well that our books are not so full of 
orders just now aa to maVe \3a vj'^\\v^\ft ^^s<« x 
chance one into other \vaxida'' 
*'True^ true I Bufc atvNai\tf»aa^ 
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" Will not interfere with you while you agree 
to fair terms. I will be off to mj factotum, as 
I call him, in my buBiness matters. I hope Mrs. 
Breme is well, and the young ladies?" 

** The children are well enough ; but my wife 
has not got over the autumn fogs yet. She 
would not be persuaded to leave Brighton till the 
royal party had removed ; and the consequence is 
just what I expected. Her chest is so delicate 
that I doubt whether she will get across the doors 
this winter. *^It is really a very animated, an ex- 
tremely fascinating scene, yoii know, when the 
royal household are at hand. Your young folks 
are flourishing, I hope V 

** Quite so. Good eveniftg. My best re- 
spects to your lady." 

** Good evening. O, Mr. Culver, just one 
thing more ! You said something about your 
stock. Have you a good assortment that one 
might select a few pieces from, — of grave colours, 
*— at moderate prices ?" 

** O yes. Will you come and see?*' 

" I think T will," replied Breme, looking round 
for his hat. " And a good many blacks ?" 

" Of course ; but you had better view them 
by daylight. You are not thinking of choosing 
colours to-night ?" 

" Certainly; but I can examine your prices, 
and bring home a pi^ce or two of blacks. Here, 
Smith J Send Johnson after me dVt^c>X'^ \.Ki '^x. 
Culver's warehouae with his \iag. fis^ N» ^^"^^ 

tandanas, Mr, Culver '— '* 

Culver turned quick round upoTiV&mvri&t *« 
^Btwn, * c % 
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•* Is the King dead ?" 

^' Lord bless my soul, what an idea ! His 
Majesty dead ! No, not that I have heard ; nor 
even ill, for anything I know." 

Mr. Culver was not quite satisfied ; so remark- 
able was Breme's method of inquiring after his 
stock of blacks — at the tail of their conversation, 
and yet with an evident design of immediately 
possessing himself of some pieces. He was not 
altogether mistaken. Breme had received pri- 
vate intelligence of the inevitable occurrence of a 
slight general mourning, and was anxious to 
have his assortment of black silks ready at once, 
and the fabric in imitation of his French pattern 
prepared against the expiration of the short 
mourning. 

Culver was enough on his guard to avoid sell- 
ing any of his stock quite so low as he might 
have done if no suspicion had crossed him. When 
the transaction was concluded, he stepped into 
Crispin-street, to consult the best skilled of his 
workmen on the matter of the new order. 



Chapter II. 
GIVING AN ORDER. 

Mr, Culver was not Mtv«tccM%tomed to visit bis i 
work-people in their a\)ode^, «ft^ Vxv^^w^w^ hi^ 
what sights to expect on o^envci^ ^^^^ ^^1^^^^ 
he bad never chiiced to \ooY ve. >x^^^^^^ ^- 
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of them on an evening of January, — a dull 
month for trade, and almost the dreariest as to 
weather. He did not anticipate much that was 
comfortless in the aspect of Cooper's abode ; for 
Cooper was so good a workman as to , be always 
employed while any business at all was doing. 
His wife was a more tidy body than many 
weavers are blessed with ; and her baby was far 
from resembling the miserable little creatures 
who may be seen in any street in London, 
with peaked chins, blue lips, and red noses, their 
ribs bent in with uncouth nursing, and legs bowed 
from having been made untimely to bear the 
weight of the swollen body, Mrs. Cooper's baby 
smiled a smile that was not ghastly, and danced 
in its father's arms when he had time to play 
with it, instead of wearing his heart with its cries 
when he should be sleeping the sleep which fol- 
lows a day of hard labour. 

Knowing all this, Mr. Culver was rather sur- 
prised by the first view of Cooper's apartment 
this night. Its atmosphere was apparently made 
up of the remains of the orange fog of the morn- 
ing, the smoke from the chimney which could 
not make its way into the upper air, that which 
proceeded from the pipe of the old man who ' 
cowered over the dull fire, and that which curled 
magnificently from the dipped candles on either 
side the loom : — which candles seemed to yield 
one-tenth part light, and the le^t \.o >a^ m^^^ xs:^ 
of yellow tallow f wick growing \tv\.o ^t^\».^ 
lauJiaowers, and smoke. The \oom vi^'^ %^vck' 
itb Its eternal sjnack and tick, t^Wwv^^xs^ 
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operation with the gap under the door, for as 
admirable a ventilator as could have been wished 
for on the hottest day in August. Mrs. Cooper 
was discharging many offices in her own person ; 
being engaged now in snuffing the rapidly- 
wasting candles, now in giving a fresh impulse to 
the rocking cradle, but chiefly in tying the threads 
of her husband's work, while he was intent, with 
foot, hands, and eye, on the complicated opera- 
tions of his craft. 

It seemed a somewhat unequal division of la- 
bour that these two should have so many tasks 
upon their hands, while a third was sitting lazily 
smoking by the fire, who might as well have 
been tending the baby. But old Short had an- 
other occupation, which was vastly important in 
his own eyes, although it would sometimes have 
been gladly dispensed with by everybody about 
him. Old Short was always grumbling. This 
being an avocation that he had ever found tune 
for in his busiest days, it was not to be supposed 
that he would neglect it now that he had nothing 
else to do ; and accordingly his voice of com- 
plaint arose in all the intervals of Cooper's loom 
music, and formed a perpetual accompaniment to 
its softer sounds. 

It was matter of some surprise to Mr. Culver, 
who believed that Cooper and his wife were 
justified in living comfortably if they chose, that 
they siiouid continue to give a ^lace at their fire- I 
side to a cross old man, to w\\om\\\e^ V4^\^\^^>\vw\ 
neither by relations\i\p not ix\^xi^^\vv^, ^xw ^^ 
^resent occasion, his fast TemwNs., o««^\^«i 

^der-toney was, 
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** So you have the old gentleman with you 
still ! He does not grow more pleased with the 
times, I suppose?" 

Cooper winked, and his wife smiled. 

*' Have you any expectations from him ? Or 
what can induce you to give him house-room ? 
He is very well able to take care of himself, as 
far as I see." 

** Very well, indeed, sir. He is as capable, as 
to his work, as ever, when he gets any : and it is 
trying sometimes to hear him talk ; but he is not 
the only person to feel the hardship of the times, 
sir ; and one must put up with a fault or two, for 
the sake of having a respectable lodger." 

•* He pays us fairly the little we ask for his 
share of our fire and our meals,'* observed the 
wife ; ** and we are getting used to that tone of 
his by degrees ; — except, indeed, the baby. One 
would think baby knew what Short was talking 
about by its fidgeting and crying when he begins 
on a fresh complaint." 

Short was all this time listening to himself too 
intently to be aware what was said on the other 
side of the room. He missed Mr. Culver's ex- 
pression of concern at Cooper's being obliged to 
add to his resources by having a boarder, but 
was roused by the exhibition of the pattern of 
French silk. He felt too much contempt for it, 
however, to look closely at it, when he heard 
what it was. He supposed it w«l"^ oxv^ ^^ "VJ^^ 
netv-fangled fashions people Yiad \.?kcti \a i\ciR» 
the SphalGelda weavers had W4 tWvt \>\^X H^^k-Sg 
held back from them. He \\aA widi yiWX ^^^ 
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happen when his brother weavers consented to 
take less wages than the Act gave them. The 
manufacture deserved to go down 

" I am quite of your opinion,** observed Mr. 
Culver. " We deserve to go down if we do 
not mend our methods. Look at the lustre of 
this pattern, and only feel its substance. We 
deserve not to prosper if we do not improve our 
fabrics, with such an example as this before us 
of what may be done." 

*• Leave the French to mind their own mat- 
ters," replied the old man, *' and let the English 
wear what is English, as they should.** 

'* You will find that rather difficult to manage, 
friend, if they like the French fabric better." 

*' Never tell me, sir ! It is a fancy, and a 
wicked fancy, that of liking French goods. 
Why, for wear, there is nothing like our brocades, 
that there was such a demand for when 1 was 
young. There was variety enough, too, in all 
conscience. There was the double and treble 
striped, and the strawberry- spotted, and " 

" O yes, I remember, Mr. Short. The first 
waistcoat I danced a cotillon in was such a 
strawberry-spotted thing as you describe. No* 
filing; like it for wear, as you say. Down came 
my little Lucy in it, the other day, to make us 
laugh ; and, to be sure, the colours are as bright 
as ever. But then, there is nothing like those 
brocades for price eiiliet," 
Short hated to hear sucV ^mm\X\\i%^Q>>&'^^ 

prhes of things as was a\v*^^^ ^^'^^^ ^t^lT^ 
luit the French had got atootm^mXV^ ^ 
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try. In old times, those that could afford to 
wear silk did not grudge a good price for it. 

" Very true ; but many more people wear silk 
now ; and they are of a class to whom it is of 
consequence to pay no more than is necessary.'* 

•' Ay ; and to please them, you have wrought 
your web thinner and thinner, till you have made 
it too thin for even the cheapeners ; and now 
you must learn from the French to give your 
fabric more substance." 

'^ I am afraid we cannot do that for the same 
money ; hey, Cooper V* said Mr. Culver, watch- 
ing for the sentence which the weaver should 
pronounce when he should remove his magnify- 
ing glass from his eye, and give judgment on the 
pattern. 

" I think we may do it, sir," pronounced 
Cooper. " I believe I see the principle of the 
thing ; and I could make a fair imitation, I think. 
Not with the same body, of course. We cannot 
afford to put in equal material for the money ; 
but a slighter fabric of the same pattern might 
sell, I have no doubt.'' 

*' If I might put in my word,** said Mrs. 
Cooper, ** I should recommend a higher price 
instead of a slighter fabric. It is more for the 
substance than the pattern that the French silks 
are preferred, I have heard say." 

** My dear,*' said her husband, " I cannot pre- 
tend to rival a French weaver, \{ ^ou ^v^ toe 
leave to use all the silk that evex ipa.'ft^^^ ^Ject^^'^ 
I foreigner's loom. That ia a ipo\ti\. «Xi^H^ tciJ 
^ ^^ *«^ tetter content outw\Ne% ^'vCcw ^^ 
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iiMS BS to figure and prices — ^I cannot conceive," 
he continued, as he turned the pattern over and 
over, and held it in various lights, ** how the 
foreigners can afford their silks at such a price 
as to tempt our shopkeepers to the risk of the 
contraband trade/' 

** Never tell me I** cried Short again. " You 
do not really think that the French sell at the 
rate our shopkeepers say they do ! It is all a 
trick of the people at home, tp spite those they 
have been jealous of so long. They may starve 
us ; but the law will be too strong for them, sooner 
or later." 

'* I rather hope 'that they may be too strong 
for the law/ replied Mr. Culver. ^' If we can 
but get the law altered, our day of prosperity 
may come again. We might have learned by 
this time that all our hopes of selling our silks 
abroad are at an end, unless we improve like our 
neighbours, instead of wrapping ourselves up in 
the idea that nobody can ever equal us." 

** Ay, I suppose it was under the notion that 
it was a fine thing to export, that we were for- 
I)idden to import silks," observed Cooper ; '^ but 
iC tbey had only let us have a little free conver* 
aalion with the French about their manufiau;ture, 
we mght by this time have had something^as 
good as they to sell abroad." 

'* Or if not silks, something instead, which 

mtmU have been produced oul a? viVi%x we should 

Amvo saved from our expenswe maxvu^wsNAvt^. \\ 

lAad but the capital whicVi \a vra%Xe^'m 1o\\o^tv^ 

w mferior methods, what ftue xVim^* \ ^^^^ 
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do with it for my family, and, in some 8ort» for 
my country I" 

*^ I cannot imagine," Cooper again observed, 
'* how the French afford their goods at the price 
they do. Whether it is that they have food 
cheaper, and therefore wages are lower, at 
whether it is that they have better machinery, 
I should like to come to a fair trial with 
them. If we can get upon an equality with 
them, well and good ; there will be buyers at 
hand for all ' that we can make. If we cannot 
compete with them, better know it at once, and 
turn to something else, than be supplanted by 
means of a contraband trade, while our masters' 
money is spent in guarding the coast to no 
purpose." 

" Never tell me!" interposed old Short. 
" YoU grumblers 'always grudge every farthing 
that is not spent upon yourselves." 

'* O, yes/' replied Cooper, smiling; "we 
grumblers grudge every half-crown that is laid 
out on French silks in our neighbourhood ; and 
no wonder, friend.*' 

" It is the Coast Guard I was thinking of," 
replied the old man. ** There is Mrs. Nicholas's 
son just well settled in the Preventive Sen 
vice ; and now you are for doing away the whcJe 
thing. What is to become of the poor lad, I 
wonder ?" 

" Cooper wiJi teach him to wewe " ^^d. M^ 
Culver, laughing, " So XDSXCj \sssvt ^^f^s^ 
vould wear silks, if we had fair ^^^ ^2wiX ^^ 
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might make a weaver of a coast guardsman here 
and there." 

Cooper feared it would be a somewhat difficalt 
task to impart his skill to Nicholas, who waB 
not over-bright in learning; but he would at- 
tempt more difficult things if they brought any 
chance of relief from the present unhappy state 
of affairs. He was as little given to despond as 
any man ; and was more secure than many of 
his neighbours of being employed as long as 
there was occupation to be had ; but it did make 
him tremble to look forward, when he reflected 
how his earnings grew less, quarter by quarter. 

*' Ay ; that is the way," muttered Short 
'* You let the masters ofif their bargain about 
wages, and then you complain that your earn- 
ings are small. People's folly is a mystery to 



me.'* 



" As great a mystefy as the black dye, — ^hey, 
Mr. Short?'* said Mrs. Cooper. 

The old man smiled with an air of condescen- 
tion when Mr. Culver asked, •* What of the 
black dye ? * 

*' Only that Mr. Rose was complaining of sel- 
dom having his goods dyed exact to pattern, sir: 
and the dyer made an excuse about the air ; — 
some stuff that I forget, about the air being seldom 
two days alike at that time of year. As if the 
air had anything to do with black dye ! No, no, 
— never tell me l" 
" As great a myslety a!i \\\e m\^^.^ ^>^ ^^ 
8team-boa.t, perhaps, Mr. ^Yiot\.r 
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** Why, ay ; there is another piece of non- 
sense, sir. I happened to be at hand when the 
little steam-boat blew up, five years ago. I saw 
the planks and things blown clean on shore, sir ; 
and they would have had me believe that it was 
steam that did it. ^ Never tell me/ said I, * that 
steam did all that' ^' 

"How did it happen, then, do you suppose Y* 

*• What is that to me ? They might blow it 
ip with gunpowder for anything that I cared. 
But about the dye, — that is a different matter 
dtogether ; and so is the affair of the wages, 
since our bread depends on the one and the other. 
\nd as for throwing -open our trade to those 
French rascals, never tell me that you are not 
ill idiots if you wish for such a thing. I have 
voven my last piece, sir, if you prevail to bring 
n a Frenchman to supplant me. Mark my words, 
lir, I have woven my last piece.'* 

" I hope not, Short. I hope you _will weave 
nany another piece before you die, however we 
may arrange matters with the French. Mean- 
dme, if Cooper discovers the secret of yonder 
3attem, as I think he will, you must find a place 
For your loom at the other end of the room, and 
>e ready for your share of the work." 

Short muttered that new-fangled patterns did 
lot suit old eyes and hands like his. He must 
starve with the starving, since he could not take 
lis chance with those who were Coivd. oi c\«xv^» 
-TAe mention of the starving \eft \\\e ^^tNA^'^k ^^ 
wts for further conversation oxi o\)cvet «vJo\^Oa 
/ Mr. Culver departed, w\v\\e Coo^^x ^\.^Y« 
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back into bis loom, and the old man renrmed his 
pipe, full of contempt for all masters that woe 
caught by a new pattern, and of all workmim 
that would have anything to say to such innofs* 
tions. He only wished they would come first 
to him with their new schemes. He should en- 
joy bidding them weave for themselves, if they 
must have new fancies. 



Chapter III. 

DUMB DUTY. 

Cooper had good reason for doubtmg his 
capability of teaching Nicholas to weave, and 
for thinking such a task the worst consequence 
that could result to him from the abolition or rs- 
ductk>n of the Coast Guard. There were, indeed, 
few things that Nicholas coukl learn to do, and 
it was therefore a happy circumstance foff himself 
and his mother that his present appointment 
had been obtained for him. He had good 
eyes, and a set of strong limbs, so that he stood 
as fair a chance as a brighter man of seeing a 
boat on the waves, and of sustaining his six hours' 
watch to the satisfaction of his officer, in ordinary 
times. How he might conduct himself at any 
crisis, — whether be NvouVd dc^ ^bst be ought on 
seeing a suspicious vesiaeVxi^wt ^^ ««M>.^«t'^w»' 
ther anr human powet couVi V^^^^^jf^^^f^ 
i&ertto periods or t!^ wAeoiW^^^^ 
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ranging all his ftculties,— was another ques» 
but no emergency having arrived since his 
itment, Nicholas was, as yet, in very good 
! with everybody about him. Lieutenant 
' had never found fault with him ; and Mrs. 
' had inore than once bestowed a word and 
le on him, in answer to his reverential 
tion, and the open-mouthed admiration 
hich he was perceived to regard his officer's 
' bride. His mates let him alone* except 
Be lounging times when one person did as 
is another to make remarks to about the 
if the weather and the water, and the pro* 
of the fishing below. As for the villagers, 
rere, from some cause or other, more civil 
3holas than they usually were to men of his 
I ; so that he determined, at least once a 
lat he was a favourite of fortune, and had 
imon reason to be grateful to Providence, 
ist once a day ; — for so often did he usually 
IS knee against a certain big stone on the 
, and look seaward through his telescope : 
i first occasion of doing which, it had en« 
his mind that his mother admired him very 
and that everybody was very kind to him* 
time afterwards that he used the same 
, he thought that everybody was very kind 
1, and that his mother admired him very 
; and he grew fond of this stone, and of 
his telescope in that particular ^lace. By 
of instinct, he rose from \\\* Vxv^^^ vot^ 
instrument into its case, «l% «ooti ^'^ «eN 
ice w»B suspected to be a^v^o«jc^CkVCk^\ ^ 

i> % 
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I 



that he was pretty sure of keeping his periodical 
mood in its primitive state. 

This method of his, — of having a particular 
time and place fixed in which to enjoy,' and an- 
other in which to endure, — was vexatious to those 
who delighted in teasing. The children of the 
village could never fix Nicholas to his stone ; and 
when he was upon his watch he would hear any- 
thing. This heing considered a settled matter, 
they left off attacking him at such times, leaving 
it to the wind and rain to overthrow his tranquil- 
lity if they could. Nicholas was not destined, 
however, to he always so favoured ahove his more 
irritable companions, as he found one bitter Fe- 
bruary day, when the hardships of the watch were 
quite enough of themselves for an ordinary stock 
of patience. 

A dense tog hung so low that there was no 
use in keeping watch on the heights, and the 
Coast Guard were therefore stationed along the 
margin, in the exact position for being drenched 
by the spray, nipped by the wind, and stifled by 
the fog, as they looked with anxious gaze over 
the dull sea, which appeared more like a heaving 
expanse of oil than a congregation of waters. 
There was small use in peering abroad ; for the 
mist hung like a curtain till within a furlong of 
the beach. As little comfort was there in look- 
ing inland. The near cliffs of Beachy Head 
seemed icy^ and the ^ea-bvtd% l\\aA dwelt there I 
appeared to be cowentig m\h^vt\«^«^^wsi'^«^ft * 

fpect that wooden hoxiseB ^i^a^^^o^V^^Si^^^ 
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I are loaded with snow ; and even the Bta* 
house, perched on the highest point of the 
, seemed deprived for the time of its air of 
illness and comfort. Just at the moment 
I the fog fell most chilly, and the spray flew 
searchingly, and the rattle of the waves on 
hingle sounded most dreary, a troop of chil- 
came wandering by, some of the little ones 
tening to cry with cold, but the elder ones 
aving had the spirit of mischief yet starved 
f them. They were pupils of Mr. Pirn, the 
re schoolmaster, and were on their way to 
several homes from his well- warmed school- 
. One of the troop, a brown, handsome, 
Ish-looking boy, ran up to Nicliolas with — 
[ say, Mister, sir, what's your name ? — what's 

• course, Nicholas made no answer ; and the 
ion was put in all forms which could be ex- 
d to provoke a reply, — all to no purpose. 
[ say, master, let me hold your spy-glass 
I you blow upon your fingers ; you can't 

it. There ! bang it goes ! Lord ! look, 

it goes again ! He can't hold his spy-glass ~ 
ore than a baby." 

le joke now was to twitch his coat-tail, or 
"wise startle Nicholas, so as to cause him to 

his glass as often as his benumbed fingers 
1 it to the level of his eye. 
Look, look I if his eyes be not twtvwvc^^ w^x 

time the wind blows. Look\ \\o\N \v^\^\\J«A 
rom the fog, every puff t\\a\. eovcv^'^\ ^ 
yatch he makes ! I Bay> Y?Via\.\^\)aaX\J^^ 
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tiling yonder, sir ? It is a boat, as sure as I am 
alive. You had better look sharp, sir." j 

" No, not that way," said another ; *' more to ] 
the right, near to that cliff. No, no ; this way, to j 
the left. Why, man, you have lost your eyes I" 

The rogues were delighted to see that, though 
Nicholas made no reply, his head wagged from 
right to left, and from left to right, as they chose 
to turn it. When he had gazed till the fog had 
drawn closer round the nearer headlands, and 
when he wiped his eyes in the cutting wind with 
his coat-sleeve, till they watered faster than ever, 
the joke was improved upon. The children 
crowded together in a sheltered comer, and in- 
vited Nicholas to come too, and be comfortable, 
instead of standing to be buffeted like a sea-gull 
that knew no better. They tantalized him with 
accounts of what they were goinglo do at home, 
— with mention of hot broth and potatoes, of fire, 
of shelter, and of everything comfortable that he 
was not likely to have for nearly six hours to 
come. Nicholas was immoveable ; and when 
they were tired of plaguing him, and ran off with 
expressions of insulting pity, he paced his allotted 
walk without any sign of anger or discontent. 
His first token of emotion of any kind was a 
vehement laugh, when he saw what next befel the 
little brown boy who had begun the attack on him. 

The boy's companions had warned him of the 
uselessness of trying to provoke Nicholas, and 
had recommended Brady Vev ^x^^ete^^i^v— ^^^^^^ 

the Irishman, who wa^ >^^T '''' ^w^^^^S 
iWMy to keep the ihouftVA o^ ^>x«.^Vm^^.x \.^\ 
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liim, in order to hold his tongue when jeered b) 
those who would take advantage of his not being 
able to answer. About Brady, therefore, ga- 
thered the small fry ; and they pestered him till 
he turned suddenly round, seized Uriah Faa, the 
gipsy boy, and laid him sprawling, just in ad- 
vance of a ninth wave, as it was rolling on. The 
boy yelled, Brady resumed his walk, the othei 
children scampered off, full of fear and wrath, 
and Nicholas laughed aloud. 
: 'i' •• Really now, I call that very cruel,*' said a 

sweet voice behind him. ** I would not do such 
-| a thing as that for the world ; and I should be 
^ very sorry to laugh at it. Would not you, Eliza- 
beth?" 

" O, yes ; but what can you expect from a 
set of creatures like this Coast Guard, that are 
put here to plague the people ? " replied Eliza- 
beth. 

Overwhelmed with grief and shame stood 
Nicholas, tongue-tied under a charge which 
wounded him keenly. Elizabeth's contempt did 
not trouble him very much, though a strangex 
might have pronounced her a more particular- 
looking lady than her companion, from her being 
more gaily dressed, and carrying more grandeui 
in her air. His grief was that the tender-hearted, 
sweet-spoken little lady, who never bore ill-will 
to anybody, should think him cruel. It was hifl 
duty to seem to take no notice, and to go on 
looking out for vessels ; but 'NVcVvoV^.'S. ^lov^^^xsRi 
soplay the hypocrite when "Mix*. ^^.o\^^ ^^^ 
question. An observer inig\\X \va\^ \>^^\i ^^^ 
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at the look of misery with which he seemed about 
to ask leave to go down on his knees on the wet 
shingle, and must have been convinced that no 
thought of contraband traders was in his mind as 
he turned to watch the ladies proceeding on their 
bleak way. Nicholas's only resource was to re- 
solve to speak in defence of his comrade and 
himself, as soon as his watch should be ended.. 

In a very short time, it appeared as if the lady's 
words, as well as the boy^s cries, had made them- 
selves heard up the country. From one recess or 
another of the clifl's dropped picturesque forrns, 
in gipsy guise, all directing their steps towards 
that part of the beach where Brady and Nicholas 
were stationed on the margin of the tide. A 
fisherman or two looked out lazily from the cot- 
tages ; and their more active wives drew their 
cloaks about them, and hastened down to see 
what would ensue on the ducking of a mischievous 
boy. 

•* Goodness, Matilda ! *' cried Elizabeth, ** they 

" are coming this way. Mercy ! they are going 
to speak to us. .Which way shall we run ? What 
shall we do?" 

And without waiting for an answer to her ques- 
tions, the lady took to flight, and scudded towards 
the cliff path as fast as her trembling limbs 
would carry her, screaming by the way, as often 
as any one person came nearer to her than another. 
Matilda, not quite foo\vs\i etvow^Vv^ CoUow at the 
same rate, but very much ^\«lx\xv^^^ vi^^ \«c«\te- 

diately surrounded by g\v^^^^^ Nodto^W \^ 
iaW^e wliich she 4id ivot >x^^et^N^^. ^ 
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pointing so angrily towards the guard, that it wai 
plain she would be safer without their protection 
than with it. The state of affairs was not im- 
proved by the junction of the fishermen's wives. 

" O, Mrs. Alexander/' cried the lady, address- 
ing the best known face among the latter, " what 
do these people want with me ? What are they 
going to do?" 

" They want you to bear witness, my lady, 
how the boy Uriah has been used by these cruel- 
hearted, thieving rogues, that don't care what 
mischief they do with their hands, while they 
have never a tongue in their heads, but creep 
about like spies." 

'' Perhaps it is very well that the tongues are 
all on one side," said the trembling lady ; *' there 
is no saying how quarrels might otherwise issue, 
Mrs. Alexander/' 

'* Bless us ! how you shake with cold, my lady! 
Only think what it must be to be laid flat in the 
water, as Uriah was by yon villain's hands. If 
they had been irozen off by the wrists, it would 
only have served him right One would think 
you had been in the water too, Ma'am, by your 
shaking." < 

*' I am m hot water just now," declared Mar 
tilda, half laughing. ** Cannot you call off these 
rude people, and prevent their pressing round 
me ? You seem to know them." 

" O jes, surCf Ma'am ; and you n«o>M Vxi«fi 

them too, If you had been a\\U\e \oxi%ct Vci ^^ 

p/ace. It is only old Faa, lYve giipvj.wA^ 

trjbe, that come here every w\tv\^x. '!>»&> 
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that wu with you just now knows very well wlio 
they are, and where they live, for all her running 
away ao fast." 

** I wish she would come back then, for I 
cannot tell what in the world to say to them. 
Mr. Faa ! Which is Mr. Faa V 

A grisly-looking old gipsy stepped forward. 

*' You do not suspect me of having caused you 
boy to be dipped, 1 hope V* 

All bowed, and vociferated their horror at such 
ftn idea. 

'* Neither must you expect me to bid you dncli 
those men. It is a very cold day ; and 1 am so 
sorry to have witnessed one duckmg, that ] 
ahould be very unwilling to see anybody else 
laid under water." 

This was perhaps the most foolish sneech sh( 
could have made, as it put into their heads thi 
idea of summary vengeance. She saw her mis 
take in the increased rage of the people, and thi 
look of defiance that Brady put on. There wa 
little use now in sa3ring that there might hav) 
been fault on both sides, and that it was best t 
forgive and forget. There was- no use in offer 
ing to tell the Lieutenant what had happenec 
and in answering for it that such an offence shoul 
not happen again; the people were determine 
to make the most of having the officer's lady a 
their side, and of the present opportunity of gra 
tifying their hatred oi xVva Cq«l%\. <iM%xd, All th 
unsnacioiia acts evet comm\vxA^xN^Kt^\s^^facs 
guard rushed into tiieVt ^^T^^ff^^^^^ 
^f^ghbour had been Bto??^ ^^^ ^^^\.«^ 
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>each, and the fire of another put out on the 
;Iiff, under the suspicion of its being a signal; 
low the boat of a third could never come home 
?ithout being entered by. these spies ; and how, 
mce upon a time, a person had been shot by a 
iholeric member of the Preventive Force. All 
hese sins seemed likely to be now visited on the 
leads of Brady and Nicholas, when a mediator 
tppeared in the shape of Pirn, the schoolmaster, 
he most potent personage between the martello 
owers and Parson Darby's Hole, — a so-called 
»yem in the cliffs of Beachy Head. 

Mr. Pim owed his influence, not to any phy* 
lical force, though he was the tallest and stoutest 
nan within five miles ; nor to wealth, for he pro- 
'essed to have nothing but his village day-scnool 
JO support his family upon ; nor to any connexion 
irith the great, for he was a bluff, homely per • 
lonage, who did not want or care for anybody's 
avours ; nor to his own superior wit, for no one 
vas aware of his being remarkably endowed in 
;hiB way. It was partly that he had given to hit 
leighbours all the book-learning that they oould 
l>oast of, and the little religion that they professed, 
[t was yet more that he had been a long resi* 
ient with his family, after having early buried 
his wife among them. But, above all, it 4¥as hit 
merry heart, making itself understood by a voice 
mighty enough to out-bellow the waves at Beachy 
Head, that was the charm of Mr. Yvoi. ^<^ 
iked to be told that he s\\o\]l\& \»n^ Xi^etL ^ 
rcMcher, with auch a voice aB \Aa, ««A ^^ 
^mth enact the reverend gexrfteiftwi ^« 
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minute or two; but he could never make his 
splendid voice bring out any thing but little jokes 
with small wit in them; for the good reason that 
his brain would supply nothing else. Nothing 
more was necessary, however, to constitute liim 
the most popular man within his sphere. 

*' Hi, hi! what is all this about?'' was the 
question that came travelling through the air, as 
soon as his tall form became visible, approaching 
from the houses. ** What are you buzzing 
about here for, when your young one is toasting 
at home, as dry as the cod-sounds that hang over 
his head? Toasting! aye, at my fire. I met 
him dripping like a duck, and he would have 
slunk away ; but it was up with him this way ;" 
and he seized upon a boy standing near, and 
threw him across his shoulder, twisting him about 
with one hand as if he had been a doll. '* This 
way I carried him home, unwilling enough, to 
my Rebecca. • Here, Beck,* says I, * take him 
and toast him till I come back to give him a 
flogging.' And now he is expecting me, so I 
mijist be off, as soon as you will please to give 
over quarrelling, and march home. Flog him ! 
ay, to be sure, for disturbing these men at their 
duty. It is a fine thing, you gipsy gentlemen, 
to have put your young folks under the rod 5 and 
it would be a thousand pities not to use it. You 
can't get the impish spirit out of them all in a 
day/' 
'* But has the boy done vixotv^V* V^ojivt^^^T^. 

Storey. ** Even if lie \v«^, Ve \\\ja ^>xt^M "^"^^^ 

^^olahed enough." 
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" Not while ill blood is left, my lady. I never 
leave off punishing my boys till they laugh with 
me, and it is all right again. If Mr. Faa will 
undertake to make his boy laugh as much as he 
cried half an hour ago, he is welcome to go and 
fetch him away. But then there must be an end 
of this silly business. You, sir," to Brady, 
*• thrust your pistol into your pocket, or I will 
help you to chuck it deeper into the sea than you 
can go to fetch it." 

Brady looked as angry now as the gipsies had 
done when they heard that Uriah was to be 
flogged ; but neither party could long withstand 
Pirn's authoritative style of good humour. He 
ended with making every body laugh, turning the 
attention of the guard seawards, dispersing tlie 
group of complainers in different directions, and 
adjourning the quarrel, jf he could not dissolve it. 
As he attended the lady to the station-house, he 
explained to her the little hope there was of 
establishing a good understanding between the 
Coast Guard and the country people. 

*• I pity the poor fellows down below, with all 
my heart," said he, turning from the first point 
of th% ascent to observe the guard, now again 
loitering along {he margin. '* Not so much for 
being out in the cold, though they slap them- 
selves with their swinging arms like yon flag in 
a high wind. It is not for the cold I pity them, 
since a young lady keeps them company in it." 

" I seldom stay within all day, e%pee\3X^>j ''w^ftKtw 
Miss Storey ia with me," replied MatM^L \ ^'^ \sviS 
I would not promise to bear ttiVa co\^ tot. * 
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honn; and I do jitj those poor men very 
much." 

" So do I, madam, because they moreover 
meet cold looks at every turn ; which you, not 
being a spy, will never do." 

" But these men are spies only upon those 
who break the laws. You do not mean that the 
innocent are not glad to be watched V* 

Pim looked sly while he said he knew but of 
one innocent in all the neighbourhood, and be 
happened to be among the spies, and so was Very 
popular. Mrs. Storey would go deeper than the 
pun, however, andjasked whether the neighbours 
generally had need to fear the enforcejnent of the 
law. 

" I bring up all my scholars so religious, it 
would do your heart good to see them," replied 
Pim. '' They know the Bible all through, and 
understand the whole of the Church Catechism, 
as you will find, if you will give us the honour 
of a visit some day." 

*' I will, to morrow, Mr. Pim." 

" Suppose we say the end of the week, ma'am, 
when they are furbished up for the parson. You 
will be more sure of being pleased towards the end 
of the week. I make my scholars very moral." 

" Then they have no reason to fear spies, I 
should think.*' 

'^ Why, as to that, ma'am, it all depends on 
people's notions of what it is to be moral ; and 
when there is so muc\i diffeieuc^ ^ Qr^xwtf«i.Q«k. 
that, it seems natural etvou^Yi ^"^^^ ?*^2^^ 
^iould settle the point a« Beemtsmo^ ^^^^^^^ 
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I wonder, now, what you think of the gentlefolks 
that come to Hastings and Brighton, and aU the 
hathing places along this coast." 

'* 1 suppose they are much like other gentl^' 
folks, are they not ? How do their morals affect 
those of your scholars V* 

'* Why, just this way. If ladies in their walks 
make^acquaintance with the fishermen's children, 
and use that as a pretence for calling on their 
mothers, and letting drop thai they would he 
glad of a lot of gloves or silk hose from over 
beyond there, is not it natural for the cottage- 
girls to think the bargain a very pretty and proper 
one, when they see tne goods brought out of the 
cupboard ? And if gentlemen drop in here and 
there, as they saunter about, to taste French 
brandy, or pocket a few cigars, is it not likely 
that the lads hereabouts^ who are fond of adven- 
ture at all times, will take the hint, and try their 
luds at sea on dark nights?" 

'* But are such practices common among vi« 
siters to the coast?" 

" Are they not ? — ^And those who do not care 
ko step across a poor man's threshold themselves 
are ready enough to buy of such as will ; of the 
shop-keepers at Brighton, and others that im- 
port largely. Now all this is what the law calls 
immoral, while the people see no reason to think 
so." 

" And which aide do you take, — ^^OM7i\vo\»»kft 
^our scholars bo moral ? " 

" / take neither side in my teacYi\titt>\wX.\s«»^ 
^matter to be settled aqcordmg wkSaa OcSkStt^ 
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bave friends among the cottagers, or in the coast 
guard, or the law, or the custom-house. But 
there is one thing I do try to teach them, — ^not 
to quarrel with other people about the right and 
the wrong, nor to hate anybody, but let the whole 
thing go on quietly. God knows, it is hard woik 
enough ; but I do try. It u hard work ; for they 
bate each of those watchers as if he had cloveu 
feet and a long tail." 

" How do you set about making the guard 
beloved ?" 

*' Nay, nay, that is too much to try. And it is 
doubly difficult to me from my having a son in the 
custom-house ; which exposes me to be called 
partial ; but I always say, * Hate them in your 
hearts as much as you will ; but you owe it to 
your king and country not to show it. Be as 
civil to the king's servants as you would to bis 
majesty himself.' " 

^^ I am afraid you do not always succeed ; I 
should as soon think of telling a man that he need 
not mind having a fever ; but he must take par- 
ticular care that his hands be not hot." 

" Where we cannot do every thing, ma'am, we 

must do what we can. How should I prevent 

the guard being unpopular, when they act as 

spies every hour of the day ^ and night? And 

would you have me declare them always in the 

right when it is their very business to prevent 

people getting the goods that they want and will 

Jj&ve ? As long as peopVe vi'vW ^x\t^LVi%xA-5i^«sv^ 

smoke tobacco, and wear sv\Va «iA W'^A'^'^ 

DO UBC in preaching to>emXo\>^l ^^«^>« 
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they con buy cheap. All J pretend to is to make 
as little harm come of it as possible ; to per- 
suade the people to sell their spirits instead of 
drinking them, and avoid brawls with the enemy 
they must submit to have set over them." J 

*' With my husband and his men,*' said Mrs. 

Storey, smiling at the idea of her husband's being 

any man's enenly. The 'notion was almost as 

■ absurd (in a different way) in relation to him as 

to Nicholas. 

*' You see, ma*am, it is not only that this Coast 
Guard is a terrible spoil-sport ; it is a very ex- 
pensive thing. When the people pay their taxes, 
and when they look at the nearest Custom-house,-— 
aye, every time a Preventive officer has a new 
coat, they remember that they pay for keeping 
spies over themselves. This is provoking, you 
will allow ; and many's the time they throw it in 
my teeth, — I having a son in the Custom-house, 
as I said." 

•' Why do you not tell them that, if there were 
no duties, they would lose their trade at the same 
time that they got rid of their enemies ? Do not 
they see that fishermen would no longer be em- 
ployed in- fetching silks and spirits, it there were 
no laws to hinder merchants from doing it as 
cheaply ? I should like to see how your neigh- 
bours would look if every custom-house was 
pulled down throughout the country, and every 

man in the Preventive Service ?iew\ «^m\. Q^«t 
buslneaa.*' 

'' Pf%7, then^ I suppoae, fiahetmwi vioiviA \i' 
^P^r OBhemen, and my eon m^V. ciotoft jw 

-ft ^ 
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help me to keep school, — if any school remained ' 
for me to keep." 

*^ How would such an arrangement interfere 
with your school ?'* 

Mr. Pirn mysteriously gave the lady to under- 
stand that fishermen cannot commonly afford 
schooling for their children, unless they have some 
resource beyond their boats and nets. Nobody 
knew how much of the. money circulating in this 
neighbourhood came through the breach of the 
laws which some of it was employed to maintain. 
He went on, — 

'* It would be some comfort that there would 
be fewer taxes for us to pay ; and if government 
kept up reasonable duties (which would be but 
fair) the burden would fall lightly upon all. 
Government would not be cheated; we should 
not be insulted with useless taxes and with spies, 
and " 

*• And some of you would have' your pockets 
lightened of much ill-gotten money, and your 
hearts of much hatred that it is shocking to think 
of/* replied the lady. 

*' Moreover, we should see less of the gipsies,** 

observed Mr. Pim. '* Whether this would be a 

good or an evil, is a point that some of us might 

differ upon ; but it is certain that they would not 

settle in bleak places like this in winter, if there 

were not something likely to happen in the long 

nights to repay them for the bitterness of the 

short days. They would tvot WVa wx >awxfc wsi^^ 

levels and our cold ca^etiia ^^eXXct xJwoi ^ «k^% 

^ndon aUey, if there weie iiot ^^)o^ '^^^ 
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to be had here that do not fall in their way 
there.'* 

" You would lose a scholar or two if the 
gipsies kept away. I cannot think how you 
persuaded such people to send their children tQ 
school." 

Pirn laughed heartily, but gave no explana- 
tion. As they drew near the turf-fence of the sta- 
tion-house, he stopped to contemplate the place, 
and observed that it was a neat, tight little dwell- 
ing, and pleasanter, he should think, for a lady to 
live in tban the martello towers farther on. There 
was something dreary-looking in those towers, 
as if they must be cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer, perched upon the bare sands, and made up 
of thick walls with few windows. Whereas, the 
white station-house seemed just the place which 
might suitably have plants trained against it now 
that a lady's fine taste reigned within (supposing 
the wind would let them grow) ; and as for its 
winter evening comforts, — when he saw gleams 
from the window piercing the darkness, like a 
lesser beacon, he could only be sorry for the 
Lieutenant that it was ever necessary to leave 
such a fire -side as there must be within, to go 
out amidst scenes where — ^where — 

•' Where he is much less welcome," replied 
Matilda, smiling. '* I dare, say your people, — 
fishermen, gipsies, schoolmasters, and all,-— 
would strongly recommend my bu&b^tid. ^V^^vgl>|^ 
wAere he is comfortable, let what vnSl \i^ ^<dfiDi% 
on the beach." 

ffoJdtlfe ^ iT ??® y^"^ BYioxx\d,m-j\^^^n>ai 
^wu wue, ityQ^ knew ^^ 
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** Do not tell me" replied Matilda, hastily. 
" I will hear of those things from nobody but 
my husband himself." 

While Mr. Pim was inwardly saying that the 
lady would scarcely hear from the lieutenant the 
worst that could be told. Miss Storey came run« 
ning to the gate, full of wonder whether all was 
safe, and what the gipsies had done to Matilda, 
and how her sister-in-law had prospered sinoe 
she herself had so valiantly left her side. Mar 
tilda did not trouble herself to reply with mors 
civility than Elizabeth deserved; but bestowed 
all the overplus on the schoolmaster, whom she 
invited in to enjoy the comforts of shelter and fire. 

Mr. Pim could not stay to do more than com* 
pliment the lady on her endurance of the sharp 
cold of the sea-shore. He concluded she would 
scarcely pass her doors again till milder weather 
should come. 

'* O yes, I shall," replied Matilda* '^ Be the 
wea^OT what it may, I shall come and visit your 
daughter, and see now you make your scholars 
moral, gipsies and all/' 

The gipsies were the most moral peoj4e in the 
world, to judge by the punctuality and liberality 
of their payments, Mr. Pim declared ; and when 
the imp was whipped out of them, ^ey made very 
good scholars. With this explanation, and some* 
thing between a bow and a nod, the rosy school 
master took his leave, and, with his hands behif 
him, and beginning to whistle before the li^ 
had turned their backs, shuffled bri^y dow^ 

0lop0 to the sea-shore. ^ 
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Chapter IV. 
AN AFTERNOON TRIP. 

'A}JL could not imagine why Elizabeth had 
>ne home, instead of waiting all this time 

station-house. It must be past Mrs. Sto- 
linner hour, and there seemed some reason 
r that Elizabeth meant to stay for the rest 

day. If she did, however, she must invite 
f, Matilda resolved ; for it was far from 

her. own inclination to have any guest on 
»articular occasion ; — the day of her hus- 
\ return after an absence of half a week, — 
>rrible first absence after a marriage of six 
. They had met only for one hour in the 
)on ; dinner-time would soon bring him 

and it would be too provoking to have a 
person to intrude, especially if that third 
1 were Elizabeth, of whom the Lieutenant 
tore fond than his wife could at all account 
Elizabeth might see, if she chose, that she 
nwelcome ; for Matilda had no intention 
cealing the fact. She neither sat down, 
ked Elizabeth to do so ; but, throwing off 
mnet, and stirring the fire, employed her- 
ext in rectifying the time-piece by her own 

* 

y dear/' Elizabeth began, %Vte,Ti>\wi3Sc^ 
g" herself. 

'jsh she would not call xne * Tcrj ^^w J ' 
Matilda ; « h ig ^o old mai^Vr ^ 
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Matilda might have known that a wife of twenty 
is very naturally called • my dear ' by a sister-in- 
law of thirty-five. 

" My dear," resumed Elizabeth, *' you talked 
of going to see Mr. Pirn's school. We may as 
well go together. Fix your time." 

Matilda could not fix any time at present* 
Her husband had been absent^ and her engage- 
ments must depend on his for some days to come. 

'* Very well. I know he is always out be- 
tween ten and one o'clock ; and that^will be yeui 
time. I shall expect you some morning soon, be- 
tween ten and twelve, as the school breaks up at 
noon. It lies straight past our door ; but if you 
wish me to call you, I can easily come up." 

" O, by no means, thank you. But we shall | 
meet before the end of the week, and oan fix all 
about it. Mr. Pim wishes us not to go till the { 
end of the week, when the children will have 
their catechism at their tongues' ends." 

*' As to meeting, I do not know," replied Eli- 
zabeth. ** I am going to be very busy for some 
days. And indeed it is time I was at, home now ; 
for I promised my mother to cut out a cap for 
her before dark." And Elizabeth extended her 
hand to take her muff. 

" Indeed!" cried Matilda, briskly. •* Let me 
walk part of the way home with you. And you 
must allow me to help you with your work. You 

know I huve nothing to do, awd " 

*' So it seems, indeed;* xe^\\^ ^\M&k^!^> 
booking round with a supexdWou^ ws\A^»\»wki^ 
are irork-table, the pe^«^^^^-?V^^^l«S 
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I 

presented a picture of a most bride*like lack of 
occupation. 

" If you are inclined to send up your mother's 
handkerchief/' said Matilda, coldly, '* it will 
give me great pleasure to make them." 

•• Not for the world," Elizabeth declared. So 
fond as her brother was of Matilda's music, and 
80 much as they were to read together, Matikla 
could have no time for anybody's affairs but her 
own ; — a decision which Matilda submitted to in 
silence. Elizabeth proceeded to deliver a doaen 
messages from her mother to the young house- 
keeper, about the butcher, and the milkman, and 
their own, dear, favourite fisherman, who supplied 
them so much better than the one Matilda patro- 
nized. She must positively begin to buy her fish 
of him directly, though they would not for the 
world interfere with her little domestic plans ; 
Imt she might not know that George liked above 
all things 

Matilda sprang to the window, seeing some- 
thing through the gathering dusk like the skirt 
of a coat. It was only the sentinel, however, and 
she drew back disappointed, and applied herself 
to examine whether her hyacinths were duly sup- 
plied with water. 

'* Just one thing more," Elizabeth said. •« You 
will excuse my mother observing (but indeed we 
cx>uld not help it) the plaiting of George's shirts. 
It is impossible you should know all his ways yet^ 
— indeed how Bhould youl — so, I W\\\ y\«XTSi«^- 
on that he has been used " 

^/^""^ '^^'y ^«^k it is growiMV* o\>iets^5 
^ds, oBce more peoring ou^ ^to ftie ft»iJ 
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'' O no, it is not so bad out of doors," she added, 
when she had thrown up the sash. '* It is im- 
possible to tell what the weather is like, the win- 
dows being double, and such a state as they SR 
always in with the damp from the sea. I wish, with 
all your management, Elizabeth, you would teach 
one how to keep one's windows clear and bright 
by the sea-side. It spoils half the pleasure of 
working or reading in this window-seat. In the 
summer time, however, when one can sit with the 
window open, it will be delightful. But it really 
is getting dark." 

'* I am going," said Elizabeth, quietly. " Yoo 
shall have your husband all to yourself to-day, 
my dear. By the way, do you mean to tell him 
of that little affair down below this morning?" 

'* Do I mean to tell him ?" cried Matilda, asto- 
nished. " To be sure. I tell him everything.' 

" O, very well. I would only just give a hmt 
that that plan may not always be prudent, m] 
dear : that is all. You are in a very responsible 
situation, you should remember; such ticklisl 
terms as your husband and his men are on witl 
the people about you. A little indiscretion oi 
your part, — perfectly natural at your age, — ma] 
bring on bloodshed, you are aware. Do y<» 
know, my dear, I would not be in your place fo 
the world." 

** Would not you ?" replied Matilda, witl 
astonishing tranquillity. 

" Why, only think of t\ie md^exiX ol ^% ^^ 

Ifow do we know what may am^i o>3X q!1 \n 

you repeat it to Geoxgel HemxwXX^^^Xi' 

^^ J'f, When otherwise it xs^^^ 1f^^ ^^''^^ 
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** Without his hearing how you shrieked and 
ran away,*' thought Matilda ; and she was 
strongly tempted to say it, but refrained : and 
when Elizabeth at length found that she really 
must be going if she meant to be at home before 
dark, the sisters by marriage parted on friendly 
terms. 

The Lieutenant looked somewhat graver than 
usual when he came in to dinner, and little dis- 
posed to talk while a third person was present. 
Moreover, he had the air of listening in the in- 
tervals between the clattering of plates and 
knives, and the creaking of the servant's shoes. 
Before drawing to the fire, when the door was at 
length closed behind table-cloth and cheese, he 
went to the window to look out, — the dull window 
which allowed little to be seen through its salted 
panes. He was about to repair to an upper 
window, but Matilda wrapped her head in a 
bawl, and threw up the sash. 
" You would have me believe," she said, in 
iwer to her husband's fears, ** that I am not 
live in this place : but I scorn both wind and 
If you should wish to set a watch in Parson 
:by's hole, I believe I should serve your pur- 
as well as any body i — as long, I mean, as 
ighting was required.** 

[,Let us see what you will make of it to-night, 
ut going to Parson Darby's hole. If your 
;and ears are better than mine, I may be 
^f them presently." 

hat am I to look and listen fox^ TVcfi* 
\ng sea ia enough to pieveiiX o>\\ >ftRWK«>% 
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Rnythiiig elie, unlen it be two of your gniff men 
talking close by the window. What else do yoa 
expect me to hear T* 

" Possibly a whistle, which may be heard 
among all conceivable combinfUions of hoane 
Bounds.'* 

** But your own men whistle.*' 

'* Not to-night They have orders to the con- 
trary." 

'' Mr. Pirn whistles perpetually, when he is 
not mimicking a whining, whipped scholar, or 
waiting the explosion of some practical joke. 
What is to be done with poor Mr. Pirn, if he ii 
caught in the fact ?** . 

'* He will take care to be caught in no ftot 
that will do him any harm. Only tell me if yoa 
hear a whistle ; that is all. And point out any 
signal you may see ; — but, I dare say, you do B<yt 
knew how to look for one." 

*' I wish you would take me out, and teadi 



me. 



*' What, now ? This bitter evening ? My 
love, you could scarcely keep your footing in As 
wind. And it is so dark—** 

'* So much the better for a first lesson. If 
you are really going yourself, do take me with 



you *• 



In two minutes Matilda was ready, laughing at 

the appearance she made with her head swal^hed 

in a shawl, and the rest of her person in a cloak, 

to save the annoyance wYAcVi \i«t \»\m\wM^ 

doors dreea would have been \xv ^ V\^ htss^ 

C/ioging to bet husband, making mwii * 
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sp, and ihTariably laughing at she lecoyered 

T footing, she gained the ridge of the cliff, and 
ix)d am^st all the sublimity of a gusty night 
1 the wild sea-shore. The blast took away her 
eatb, as fast as she gained it, and her husband's 
lioe was almost lost in the roar and dash from 
neath^ while the lightest of her shriller tones 
sde itself heard through the commotion. 
** Now show me how to look for a signal," she 
id. *' They do not surely light Bres on the 
badlands V 

*' If they wished it, they must askleave^of the 
ind," replied her husband, V* as well as of us ; 
id tliey know they will have no leave of the one 

the other, to-night. No: they make theif 

es in the clefts and caverns, and '* 

'* I see one I I see one !'* cried Matilda, 
igerly pointing to a gleam which came^ and 
snt, like a bright speck on the horizon. 
*' That, my love !" cried her husband, laugh« 
g. *' They must be bold smugglers who 
3uld run in to such a light as that. That is the 
Hht on Belltoot, made to look distant by the fog. 
ou should turn eastwards ; and seek rather for 
dications of a light, than for the light (itself. 

you see a dull red streak, or the least glimmer 
ion the passing fog, show it me. It will tell 
at there is a fire in a chalk pit or a cavern.*' 
After looking for some time in vain, Matilda 
quired whether there was reasoti to ^w^^^qqa 
u the Btnugglera were patticu\a=t\^ Wvj ^\^ 
bt Not knowing who migVit W xveai m ^^ 
aeas, her hu»bmd pressed \vet Mm\\x\dftff 

1? % 
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that questions of this nature would be better an- 
swered at home. 

They walked on' till they fell in with one of tbe 
sentinels, who was of opinion that nothing out of 
the common way would be done to*night, as the 
storm was rising to such a height as would make 
it too hazardous for even the most daring smog* 
glers to run in at Birling Gap, or at any other 
place on the neighbouring coast 

*' You hear, Matilda," said the lieutenant 
** Now, have you seen all that you wish to see ?* 

" By no means," she replied, laughing : " but 
it does not seem likely that we should gain any- 
thing by staying ; so you had better go down and 
finish your wine, and we can come again to- 
morrow night." 

The sudden calm and quiet of the little parlour 
made the Lieutenant rub his hands under the 
sense of comfort, while Matilda put back her 
lank hair from over her eyes, and prepared to tell 
the story of the morning. The Lieutenant had 
however already heard it. Matilda was glad of 
this, and went on to ask if any harm could possibly 
arise from telling her husband every thing that 
happened to her^ and all that she observed. No 
harm in the world, but possibly a great deal of 
good. It might put her on her guard against 
doing and saying things which were perfectly 
innocent and amiable in themselves, but which 
might he imprudent under ceYtain circumstances ; 
— such as showing herseU md\^Ti«oX oxi %^««\^^ 
g^ipsy boy ducked, when xYie xvev^Vt^o^^ ^^ 
R/i»«</79uiteaDgryenougT^oxiVii^^^>«^>-- ^ 
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Ueutenant loved to see her ardour in such causes ; 
but he was sorry to say it did not consist with the 
prudence necessary to be observed by any one 
eonnected with him, in his present office. This 
was enough to make Matilda vituperate the office, 
till she remembered that by its means her hus- 
band was detained by her side, instead of being 
lispatched to the other end of the world. It re- 
luired this and many other comforting considera- 
lonB to reconcile the Lieutenant himself to this 
lervice, uncongenial as it was to the spirit of an 
ictive and enterprising officer, who had no par- 
icular pleasure in playing the spy on a grand 
cale, and who found it galling to a kindly temper 
o live among a host of enemies. He had hesi- 
ated long about accepting the appointment, en- 
ertaining, in addition to his disinclination, a fear 
hat it would be an effectual bar to further pro- 
notion. If it had not been that his mother and 
ister depended mainly on him for support, and 
hat, having waited till forty, he wished to marry, 
le would hardly have bartered the hope of profes- 
ional eminence for pecuniary advantage ; but, 
ircumstanced as he was, he thought it right to 
«cept an appointment which allowed him to enjoy 
he fruits of former service while gaining more 
»y present duty. Though satisfied that he had 
lone right, and fully sensible of the blessing of 
laving a home always] about him, he had no 
Ejection to hear the Preventive ^XN\ci^ fe^^ask 
uJt with in a quiet way by hia 0NVTiftie«v^'6,i «oAl 
eign service exalted at its expense. 

What could put it into your \ie^, ^^^^ 
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that harm could come of your telling me every 
thing? Tlie prudence I speak of relates to 
your reserve with our neighbours, not with me. 
What could have put such an idea into your 
head ?'' 

'' Elizabeth thought that I had better not tell 
you every thing. But if I really have a difficult 
part to act, I shall be miserable without your help. 
I never could act for myself in my life." 

'* Never ?" asked her husband, with a smile, 
** I think you can boast of one act of remarkable 
decision, my love." 

*' Half the merit, at least, was yours," replied 
Matilda, laughing. '* And as for guiding myself 
without you, it is out of the question. So I must 
tell you all that happens, and you must teach me 
how to behave to our neighbours." 

Her husband paused for a moment to reflect 
what a pity it was that, when Matilda's natu- 
ral behaviour was all that was charming, she 
should be put under restraint by the position 
she filled. It was a hard task to have to teach 
her to suspect her neighbours, and to frame her 
conduct by her suspicions. 

** You have no reason for trying to manage 
me by reserves," said he. ** Elizabeth has» no 
doubt, her own little mysteries." 

Matilda looked up surprised. She had never 
before heard the Lieutenant speak of his sister 
but with fondness and confvdexvce. 
'' / mean no reproach " he coivtoxx^^- ^'•^vwr 
bea is a good creature, and the V>e^V oi vX^Vet^ n» 
'ft I only mean that sbe laas Yiex ^OTi«» 
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3, which, like other women, she must gratify ; 
}he knows it is the properest and kindest 
I to let me know nothing of her confidential 
I to the fishermen's wives. I cannot prevent 
doing what every hody else does ; and it is 
:r that I should not be obliged to take any 

What do you mean ?' cried Matilda. •* Is 
•ssible that Elizabeth has anything to do with 

jglers? that " 

Ah, now you have started upon a new scent, 
[ear ; and let us see what you can make of 
fore you get home again. — Now you are 
ying Elizabeth out at sea at night in the 
er we are looking for, or helping to land the 
is ; and the first day that passes without 
' seeing her, you will fancy she has 
n a trip to Guernsey. Do not you begin to 
how a thousand little mysterious circum- 
ces are now explained ? Cannot you account 

[atilda held up her hand as petitioning to be 
d, while her fond husband delighted him- 

with her signs of impatience under his 
ery. — She protested that she knew perfectly 

what his charge against Elizabeth amounted 
that she contrived to buy articles of dress 
3T and cheaper by the seaside than these 
d be procured in shops. She only wished 
ty, that she desired to acquit EiWi^^^ ^"^W 
r testimony would go. She. YiaA uo x^^'WWiX.^ 
9e, from anything that she YiBuSL ^^CH^'Sm^ 
'^ ^^ eiven to such pxacWc^B- 
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*' It may be some time before ghe 
into her confidence in these matters, 
Meantime, do not let us talk of * ch; 
'acquittal,' as if Elizabeth had con 
erime. If I thought so, I would not ha\ 
the fact on any testimony whatever." 

** How then can you be what you i 
claimed Matilda. *' If ypu think smi 
no crime, why do you engage to sj 
days in suspicion, and your nights in 
and even to spill human blood, if nee 
prevent contraband trading V* 

<' My office springs out of a set oj 
regulations which may possibly be ne( 
the general good of society. At any 
subsist, and they must be maintained a 
the nation does not decide that the} 
abolished. This is all we Preventiv 
have any concern with. It does not f< 
we must condemn a lady for preferring 
of lace or silk stockings to another, or : 
to get them, when she knows goven 
failed in the attempt to keep them c 
country." 

** You say this just because EliKal 
question," replied Matilda. ** Suppoj 
to report it to the Admiralty, or the 
Trade — ^how would it look upon paper 

" I dare say you would not find a nr 

Admiralty, or any where else, — a sens 

— who would declare a taste for fore 

inoditieSf — for as large a variety of co 

as possible, of the best kiuAs, to)ft^ wb 
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x>d. No man of sense wishes the society in 
ch he lives to be in that state of apathy 
ich does not desire what is best, but only to 
saved trouble. Neither does he recommend 
t the desire of that which is best should be 
tified at the greatest possible expense and 
ible." 

* Certainly, one would rather see one's neigh- 
irs wishing for French silks, than being con- 
t with skins of beasts ; and, if they must have 
:8, one would rather get the material from Italy 
I India than have establishments for silkworms 
lome at a vast expense." 

* To be sure. And we might as well at once 
ih for English beet-root sugar, or for claret 
.de from hot-house grapes, as condemn Eliza- 
h for desiring to have foreign lace. As for 
r countrymen liking to have tobacco duty- 
e, when the duty amounts to a thousand per 
It. on the prime cost, — there is nothing to be 
ndered at in that. Moreover, the desire of 
eign commodities is the cause of a great sav- 
;. These goods are not permanently desired 
;ause they are foreign. Their having acquired 
reputation as foreign must arise from their 
ng better or cheaper than our own. Our own 
Kluctions of the same kind are either improved 
ough the competition thus caused, or they give 
y in favour of other productions which we can 
turn offer to foreigners better and c\vea'^^\>!ctaxL 
frown. If nobcMdy cared for datet Wi&.X.O'- 
'^, thousands of our people, w\\o aTe\>>\vj \» 
inng- that which is given in excViwi^'^ ^^ 
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theia nrticlea, woold be idle; and if we' 
upon growing our own tobacco, and fi>n 
ioBtead of buying of our neighboun, thi 
would be tremendoufl, and would uitwe 
purpote on earth that I can tee. So 
la as much at liberty to wiali for Bn» 
if she prefers it to Honiton, aB I feel i 
fill my glaas with this good Port in prel 
my mouier's gooseberry." 

" I should think nobody doubts all t 
wine, and sugar, and tobacco," said 
" But when it comes to the question of 
tures that really can maintain a rivalshi 
i> the time, I suppoHe, when it is si 
wrong to wish for foreign goods. As 
really good tilks, and really beautiful 
made in England, at a moderate pricfl, 
any occasion to buy of foreigners?" 

" Whether there is occasion, is soon [ 
the fact of our looking or not looking 
As I said before, if these articles are ti 
as good at home, we shall not look al 
not, it is a waste of money and troub 
making them, when we might be makii 
thing which foreigners would be glad to 
exchange for their laces and silks. If 
manufactures are a match fur each other, 
fight it out, and the nations will be sur 
be charged more than is necessary for tl 
chaiea. If they are no^ & oitteVi tw ew 
itJB sheer waste to up\w\4 ftve'«e^'i»\ 
taste for foreign gooia Va ot ^a^ «»* 
tafambly when the ■Beak»c»Ai«ft 8.\ » 
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** I haye heard all this allowed ai to necessary 
urticles ; such as brandy and sugar, which are 
never made in England. But I have had many 
a lecture against buying luxuries anywhere but 
at home ; and really it seems a very small sacri- 
fice to be content with home-made luxuries instead 
of foreign." 

** Those who so lectured you, love, were more 
intent upon fitting you to be the wife of a Pre- 
ventive officer, than upon teaching you plain 
sense. They did not tell you that this is a sort 
of sacrifice which (like many other arbitrary sacri- 
fices) hurts all parties. They did not point out 
to you that every purchase of a foreign luxury 
presupposes something made at home with which 
the purchase is effected. The French fan you 
played with so prettily the first time " 

** O, do you remember that fan? that even- 
ing ?*' 

'* Remember th& first ball at which I danced 
wkh you, love ! It would be strange if I for- 
got it" 

And the Lieutenant lost the thread of his 
argument for a while. 

" Well ! " said Matilda, at length ; •* what 
dumsy, home-made thing do you think I gave 
for that fan ?" 

'* You probably gave nothing more clumsy 
than a bright golden guinea, or a flimsy bank- 
note : but, having got to the bottom of the money 
exchanges, we should find that «ome '^w^^ ^ 
fotton, or a few pairs of scissoTa \vaj3L \i^«a ck-- 
Ranged far that fan, with a piofilt to \fcft xa»s«^ 
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facturer of either article that it i!night happen to 
be. Thus, every purchase of a foreign article, 
be it a necessary or a luxury, presupposes some 
domestic production for which we thereby obtain 
a sale." 

** And the same must be the case with the 
French fan-makers. They, or their neighbours, 
procure cotton gowns or scissors for their wives 
which they must have paid more for at home. So 
there is an advantage to each, unless mv fan 
could have been as well made in England. 

'* In which case, there would have been a fan 
made instead of so many pairs of scissors ; that 
is all ; and you would have been just as well 
pleased with an English fan.'* 

•• Would you ?" inquired Matilda, smiling. 

*• I never saw a fan I liked so well," replied 
the Lieutenant : *' but there is no saying what I 
might have thought of any other fan under the 
same circumstances.'' 

*' Well, I shall tell Elizabeth, if she lets me 
into her confidence, that she may come here 
dressed in French fabrics, without any fear of 
displeasing you ?" 

*' I shall not take upon myself to be displeased 
about the matter, while those who have more 
concern in it than I. are not strict. If French 
silks rustle in the royal presence, and ban- 
danas are flourished by law-makers in fall 
assembly, I do not see why the officers of go- 
vernment should emWxt^%^ ^^\W5«2«^^ ^^wdi^ 
scruples. My buam^^^ \^ ^o Y^^-^eo^ ^ssciscis«^ 
goods from being lanA^^i V^x^^wJss^^to.^^^'' 
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find out who has the benefit of them when they 
are once on shore." 

This reminded the Lieutenant to look out 
again, and Matilda remained musing at the fire 
for a few moments. It seemed to her that our 
natiye manufacturers were very ill-used, being 
cbprived of the stimulus to improvement which is 
caused by free and fair competition, while they 
were undersold in their own market, with the 
connivance of those who mocked them with the' 
semblance of protection. She thought the 
dwellers on the coast ill-used ; their duty to the 
government being placed, by arbitrary means, in 
direct opposition to their interests, and their 
punishment being severe and, from its nature, 
capricious, in proportion as temptation was made 
too strong for them. Her husband's shout of 
•• Holloa, there !** to some person without 
brought her to the window, where she saw against 
the dim sky the outline of one who appeared 
motionless and dumb. 

It was not for a considerable time that any 
explanation could be elicited. At last a melan- 
choly, gruff voice said, 

" I thought I might chance to see my lady. 
I was only looking about fof my lady.** 

** And where did you expect to find me, 
Nicholas V asked Matilda, looking out over her 
husband's shoulder. " You may have seen me 
sit on yonder gun, or lean over the fence some- 
times ; but I do not choose sucYv axiYvowx est ^>\^ 
weather as this.'* 

Nicholas only inew that he coxAdiVw^xv^ v 
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till he had apologized fiir not hanng answered 
when he was spoken to in the morning. He wished 
to say that he must not speak while on watch ; 

but, as to being disrespectful to the lady ** 

The lady acquitted him of any such enormity, 
and would have sent him away happy with the 
assurance that she did not now conclude him 
stony-hearted for laughing when Uriah Faa was 
ducked. The Lieutenant had, however, a word 
to say to him about the state of things on the 
beach. No alarm had been given, Niched w* 
ported, though he would not, for his part, swear 
that the expected vessel might not be near. He 
had not seen that vessel, nor any other ; for, u 
the Lieutenant might have observed, it was too 
dark to see anything : but he would not swear 
that it might not be to be seen, if it was now 
daylight. This being all that could be got out 
of him, Nicholas was permitted to depart to his 
rest ; rest which he wanted not a little, for he had 
lingered about for more than an hour at the close 
of his watch, in the vague hope of sedng Ma- 
tilda, without taking any measures to do so. He 
stretched his tired limbs before the fire, thinking 
(though he was nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the big stone 6n the beach) that he was a 
happy man^ as everybody was very kind to him. 
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Chapter V. 

MORNING WALKS. 

The next dawn broke bright and clear, to the 
surprise of every body who was learned in the 
weather, and greatly to the disappointment of 
certain parties who had^an interest in the con- 
tinuance of the fog. 

On a steep slope among the cliffs of Beachy 
Head, at the foot of a lofty wall of chalk, and 
sheltered by it, was collected a party of men, 
women, and children, who had little appear- 
ance of having just risen from their oeds. 
The men, for the most part, were stretched at 
length, drinking, or looking out languidly to 
sea. The two women, one young, uie other 
middle aged, and brown, weather-worn,^ and in 
sordid apparel, with lank hair hanging about her 
ears, were smoking, and busying themselves in 
the feminine employment of making a clearance. 
That is, they were stowing certain packages in 
the bottom of huge panniers, destmed for the 
backs of three asses, which were looking up from 
the beach in vain longing for the inaccessible, 
scanty herbage of the slope. Two girls, as 
brown as the elder woman, were amusing them* 
Behes with picking up the baWa o^ lo^xsv '«\w3^ 
had been thrown in by the fierce 1\3l^^ ^xv^^^\v&sw^ 
them trembling down the wind. \3x\^^^a.^ N 
apparent forg^t/Ulness of the di^gtacft^ ^\ > 
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preceding day, sat dangling his heels from a pro- 
jecting piece of the cliff, aiming fragments of 
chalk at the auks and wills which flapped past 
him, or swept out to sea in long lines below. 
One man was seen apart from the group, who 
did not appear to belong to the place, the persons, 
or the hour. He stood leaning at the mouth of 
a cleft in the chalk precipice, sometimes yawn- 
ing, sometimes buttoning his great coat closer, 
as the morning breeze passed him,' and then 
glancing up apprehensively at one point after 
another of the cliffs overhead, as if he expected 
to see there the peeping face of a spy. Next, 
he looked at his watcn, and seemed growing so 
restless and uncomfortable, that the younger of 
the women took upon herself to comfort him by 
giving notice that the sloop was expected every 
moment to arrive for its cargo of chalk, and that 
all would be safe before the spies could see so 
far off as a furlong. 

" But the division is not made yet," objected 
the agent. " My bandanas are stowed away 
with some of Solomon's packages ; and you know 
Alexander makes over to me his venture of rib- * 
bons and lace, this time." 

" What put that into your head T growled 
Alexander, half raising himself, and looking 
surlily at the agent. '* Do you think I have 
risked running in in a fog, and wrought since 
midnight^ to give over my share to anybody? 
You may take your chance xv«iX >a«v^. X^>i'\ 
£ttd the matter well wortYi %taf\xv^ ^"^^Lux^ ^* 
- Bat, you know, Mexau^ex, >we ^^V^^^ 
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I was to have the first batch that was landed ;*-« 
for a consideration, you remember — for a fair 
consideration. One night suits you as well as 
another, living on the spot." 

*' By no means ; when one batch is safe 
ashore, and the other still at sea." 

" But, consider, I cannot spare two days. 
ITiey want me at Brighton every hour, and I 
promised Breme that he should have the goods 

Alexander seemed to think that all this was 
nothing to him, while he had his package safe 
under his elbow. He applied himself to a fresh 
dram of Hollands, and appeared to have done 
listening. 

'* Try Solomon,*' advised Mrs. Draper. " He 
is liberal, and likes to accommodate. He will 
take the chance of another night, if you make it 
worth his while." 

" Here comes Solomon himself," cried several 
voices, as a well-known whistle announced the 
approach of some one ; and Mr. Pirn appeared 
from a side path> (if path it might be called,) 
his hands crossed behind him, and his merry face 
shining through the dusk. 

** I thought >ou would take your morning's 
walk this way,** observed Mrs. Draper, as she 
handed him a mug, and pointed to the right keg. 

** It is time we were parting instead of meet- 
mg, " said Pim. " We shall \ia\e ^Xsn^VTSssstssr 
tag upon U8 Ml soon enough." 

" ^ther," shouted Uri^, ♦* l\v^ foa Ss* ^^^2^ 
g off, and here is the sloop cotam^ \^\5^^'' 
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•• Trinity, bring the ass to yon point," cried 
Mrs. Draper to her little daughter, who was 
scrambling on all fours up the steepest part of 
the slope. 

«* Here, Lussha, my beauty," said old Faa to 
his grandchild, *^ help me to fill up the panniers, 
my bird." 

Uriah came to help, and a respectable load of 
chalk was presently heaped upon the packages in 
the panniers, which were forthwith carried down, 
and hung upon the shaggy asses. Old Faatiien 
helped to set each hare-legged child astride on 
the beasts, and commended them to each other's 
care. Slowly and surely the animals took their 
way along the ribbed chalk which here constituted 
the beach, while the children looked back to hear 
what Pirn was saying to them. 

*' Trinity Draper, I hope you don't forget youi 
catechism, my child. -There is a lady coming to 
the school in a day or two, and it will be the 
worse for you if you cannot say your Catechism. 
Uriah and Lussha, you hear what I say. Re- 
member your catechism." 

Their Saturday's train of associations being 
awakened by this warning, the children began 
involuntarily to gabble altogether, and their con- 
fusion of tongues made itself heard as they wound 
out of sight, till a stumble of Trinity's steed caused 
Uriah's gallantry to prevail over his scholarship, 
and occupied him in belabowx\tv% Ivex asa with true 
gipsy grace and sUengV\i. ^. ^_ . ex. 

A pale yellow ray shol xjiY ^^^""^ Vcv^W\xwi^ 
fato the cleft, beside v^^acYi Nicve x««3w««v « 
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veary agent stood, making his bargain with Pirn, 
rhis first break of sunshine was a signal not to 
ye neglected. The laziest of the party sprang to 
;heir ^et, and hastened to deposit their kegs and 
lales under the chalk which formed the apparent 
»rgo of the sloop that pitched below in the light, 
^ey waters. As the fog disclosed more and 
nore of the expanse, two or three of the men 
fixed their glasses Trom behind different projec- 
dons, anxious to be assured that the lugger, which 
liaul approached under cover of the darkness, was 
scudding away before the light. She was just 
/isible when the whole horizon became clear« 
making all speed towards her native coast. Though 
there was reason to hope that all was safe, as 
far as she was concerned^ there was danger that 
khe smuggling party might be surprised by the 
apparition .of the revenue cutter from the east or 
the west, before all needful precautions were 
taken; and there was a prodigious stir among 
the more active and the more timid of the party. 
Within half an hour the fire was put out, and the 
embers scattered to the winds ; the men wandered 
off in different directions, and nobody remained 
amidst the wild scene but Mr. Pim, who looked 
about him and whistled to the sea-birds, and Mrs. 
Draper, who lingered behind the rest of the' 
gipsy party, to seek satisfaction to her maternal 
and friendly solicitudes about the progress of her 
child and the Faas at the school. 

By dint of many questioTia^ Av^ \^«CBfc^ "^^ 
be jroiwg people were \\ke\^ \o >ae ckc."^^ 
hmtiaDB, a» they were very xe^^ ^X,^^'^'^ 
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highly moral, as they were always whipped when 
they did wrong ; as patriotic as if they had not 
belonged to a foreign tribe, since tliey lost no 
opportunity of insulting the Preventive men; and 
finally, very scholastic, as they had learned to sit 
still by the half hour together, which had at first 
appeared a point impossible of achievement The 
mother's heart was so elated with this report, and 
Km found it so much pleasanter to walk and 
whistle in the wintry sunshine than to play the 
pedagogue, that the discourse was prolonged far 
beyond the hour when his duties ought to begin ; 
be comforting himself with the assurance that 
Rebecca would take care that the little things had 
something to do. 

In the midst of his holiday mood, he was dis- 
turbed by a voice calling him from overhead, and, 
looking up, he perceived Rebecca herself, ear- 
nestly gesticulating at the summit of the cliff. 
She shouted, she beckoned, incessantly, and 
seemed in such a fever of impatience that her 
Sstther concluded that some disaster must have 
happened. 

•* Hi, hi. Beck !" resounded his mighty voice, 
in answer, from the face of the cliff, as he began 
to scramble up the track by which he had de- 
scended. " What, is the house on fire, girl, or 
do the spies want to get hold of me ?" he asked, 
wth prodigious tranquillity ; " or," and at the 
tbougnt he quickened \i\% %cx^xi^\^ \oXa ^ VveAqC 
iangaroo leap, '' or Yiaa aw^ Vwoi cwsvtj. \j^i ^^^^ 

of the brats ? " _^^ vVvp. \^^c^\ «kA^ 

« The ladies ate come\ XAve \^<vi^^ 
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body at home but I and the dame/' cried Re 
becca ; and her news seemed to be received wit 
nearly as much vexation by her father as it wa 
related with agony by herself. 

" They will dodge the brats, and put then 
out," he growled in his deepest tone : ** after a] 
the pains I meant to take to-day, the little thing 
will be out in their Bibles, though they can sa; 
it all with me. The Faas and Draper will no 
be there, however ; only the soberer sort of chil 
dren." 

He was mistaken. The gipsy pupils were pre 
sent with the rest, and formed a part of the clas 
which Matilda had collected around her, an< 
whom she was now engaged in examining. 

** Think of your running away yourself! " mut 
tered Pim to his daughter. *' Why could no 
you have sent the dame? There would hav( 
been no harm in her knowing where I was." 

" She would hardly have hobbled there am 
back before dinner," replied Rebecca. ** W 
have been very quick, and the ladies can't hav< 
got far." 

They had got far enough to see that thougl 

the children had (in their own phrase) " got int( 

the Bible,'' they had not (to use their master^s] 

** got through it" with the understanding 

whether or not they had with the tongue. Th< 

children Matilda was conversing with were al 

between ten and fifteen years of age^ and there 

fore capable of giving intelWgeii^ wv«7^^i% ^iws« 

the patriarchal tale they had \iftwi \^%i&Ei'a 

about any part of the Bible Y/YvateNW- 
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*' What did they do next/' she asked, <« after 
determining where they should settle V 

** They pitched their tents before it grew dark." 

'* Do you know how a tent is pitched ?" 
! •* Yes, my lady ; it is daubed all over with tar." 

Uriah Faa. well-informed on this matter, set 
the mistake right. 

** When they saluted each other, what did they 
do ? What is it to salute ? '* 

" They scolded each other righf well." 

'* If they had wished to scold one another, 
there would hardly have been such handsome 
presents given ;— so many sheep and oxen, and 
asses and camels. What is a camel ?" 

" A sow." 

*' But they had been angry with one another," 
observed a child. 

" Yes ; but they were now going to be friends, 
though they thought each other in fault. Should 
we be sorry or angry when others are in fault?" 

" Angry." 

•* Why r 

" Because they have no business to do wrong." 

** And if others are angry with us, what should 
we do?" 

*• Give them as good as they bring.'* 

Matilda began now to despair of the much- 
vaunted morals of Mr. Pim*s pupils ; but, to give 
them a fair trial, she turned to the New Testa- 
ment, and questioned \.\vem tiJoa>\\. ^ ^^x^rj ili»t 
their master allowed l\ie>j Vtve^w ^^^^o^V«^\. 
" When the Apo^Ue \vad tv^VlV^t %^j^ ^ 
gold, what, did he give t« X\v^ ^^^^ ^«««^^ 
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« Halfpence." 

The explanation on the subject of halfpence 
d to a commentary on the story of the poor 
idow, and her gift to the treasury. 

*' Now, little boy/' said Matilda to one of the 
rangest, who had been playing stealthily with the 
id of her fur tippet, *' what was Hi widow'f 
lite ? What is a mite ? " 

" A flea." 

'* He knows most abmit the Old Testament/' 
bserved his master, anxious to shift hii ground 
^ain. 

'* Yes/' replied Matilda, ^* he told me about 
isau and Jacob, and the mess of pottage. What 

a mess, children?" 

« Ashes,"—" Dirt,"—" Rubbish/'— cried they. 

" And what is pottage ?" 

'••Sheep's head and taters/' 

Matilda thought she would try (hem with the 
lommandments. " Is it right to covet f " 

M Yes/' 

*• Why so ?" 

'^ Because it makes us comfortable to l»ve 
lings/ 

Aft a last experiment, she turned back to the 
rat page of the Bible, and found they could tell 
lat the world was made in six days ; upon hear* 
ig which Mr. Pirn began to rally his spirits. 

** What were the two great lights whkh were 
lade to rule the day and the night ?" 

« DuDgeness and the NottVv IotAjkcl^? 
Matilda rose, and the «dkOo\Twa»\Kt ^^ "^o^ 

w to Sight in, a trice, ml\i a V>x oa^^ wi.'^ 
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one, a shake to a second, and a kick to a third. 
Matilda's remonstrances were lost amidst the , 
tumult of shrieks and yells which now arose. At 
the first moment that Pim could spare from cor- 
recting his pupils, he informed the lady that they 
had got on badly lately from the impossibility of 

fetting the parents to send them regularly. 
Then there was any work in hand, someway up 
the beach 

" Towards Birling Gap," suggested Matilda. 
*' But that sort of work is done in the night, is 
it not?" 

'* Yes; but the little things have enough to 
do the next day in making a clearance ; and, at 
such times, up they start, and away, the first 
minute I turn my back." 

'' You turn your back to go after the same 
business, I am afraid, Mr. Pim. If you like 
whistling among the cliffs, and driving bareains 
in the clefts better than keeping to your desk, 
how can you expect the children not to take the 
liberty of indulging the same taste when you give 
them opportunity?" 

Mr. Pim looked about him to ascertun what 

o'clock it was, and would fain have made out 

that it was time for the children to go home ; bat 

Mrs. Storey would not let him off so easily. She 

convinced him that it was not yet eleven, and 

declared that she wished far more to see hovr 

matters ordinarily went on than to usurp the 

office of interrogator. "WYvevv ^^ ^^^^tl W. 

recovered their sprnto, axidO£v€\tTCi^2'NKt\aAw^ 

posure, business was ie%ume^\ «cA^^V\^^v 
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as much surprised at the cleverness with which 
some things were taught as she had been shocked 
at the deficiencies of the kind of learning in which 
Mr. Pirn was the least versed. She now envied 
him his power over the children's minds, and the 
effect which he knew how to produce by a timely 
joke, or a familiar illustration, or an appeal to 
facts with which his pupils were already familiar. 
She only wished that he would pique himself 
rather less upon his morals while making the very 
most of the opposition of interests in the society 
about him. He could not speak of any virtue 
without pointing out that his friends had it, and 
the Preventive men not ; and, even in the pre- 
sence of the Lieutenant's wife, it seemed difficult 
to restrain the expressions of hatred which were 
on the lips of him who taught and of those who 
answered. 

The ladies did not leave the school till it was 
emptied of the children, whom they followed, to 
see how some dropped into their several homes, 
and whither others betook themselves. The last 
who was left to trip along by herself was Trinity 
Draper, who cast a glance behind her at almost 
every step, as if not liking to have her return 
accompanied by strangers. They had no inten- 
tion, however, of losing sight of her, as they were 
disposed for a walk, and found their curiosity 
excited by the mingled barbarism and civilization 
in the air of the children of this wandering tribe. 

They began, after a time, to suspect that the 
little girl did not mean to let ttvem ^^^\iftx ^Jsas.^ 
of ahode, so mamfold were liet toro^ ^\A^\S!Ar 
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ingt from the beacli to the fields, and then upon 
the downs, and again to the beach. When she 
had led them through a long circuit, she finally 
struck up the country, and proceeded towards an 
unfrequented hollow way, where high banlu 
excluded the view on either side, a ruffged soil 
wearied the feet of the walker, and nothing was 
to be seen at the end of the lane but the grey seai 
at the moment undiversified by a single sail. 

** I wonder you are not afraid to set foot in 
this dreary place, so alarmed as you were by 
these very people yesterday," observed Matilds 
to her companibn, as they arrived in sight of a 
gipsy tent, spread on a patch of grass under 
shelter of the pastern bank. *' I have been 
speculating all the way on when you would pro- 
pose to turn back." 

Elizabeth replied that she had visited the en* 
campment before, without fear, knowing that the 
men were absent at this time of day, and that 
there was nothing to fear from the won^en and 
children. 

'^ They assemble at meal times, I fancy," replied 
Mrs. Storey ; *' and there is the smoke of Uieir 
cookery, you see." 

The thin blue smoke was curlipg up around 

the trunk of a tree, in the hoUow formed 

by whose roots was kindled the fire, which 

Trinity now hastened to feed with sticks from 

the hedges. She peeped into the pot, which 

steamed from undet \.\i^ \)wc^fe \^e«» ^^ ^Y 

ported it, and proceeded \a «.\:vt^\Jcife xwt%»^ ^>^ x 

forked »Uck, affoxcUB« g\Vffv^^^^\«V^^v«^^^5 
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jtt of meat whoae shape and colour Were new 
ihem. On their inquiring what the ttew was 
Id of, Trinity pointed to a skin which lay in 

ditch, and which was undeniably that of a 
wn dog. Matilda expressed her horror, and 
child looked up surpnsed, observing, 
' Baba says the same hand made the dog and 

sheep.** 
» Who is Baba V 

• Her father," replied Elizabeth. ** Baba 
Ems Father. Where did you get this dog, 
tiity ? I hope it is not stolen." 

Prinity believed Uriah had found it under the 

Ige. She took up the head, which was left 

h the skin, and showed by the teeth that the 

mal must have been very old. 

' Dear me ! I suppose you pick up all the 

A animals that lie about the country," cried 

zabeth. 

* Bebee says that beasts that have died by the 
kd of God are better than those that have died 
the hand of man/* replied Trinity. 

\ low moan issued from the tent at this mo- 

nt, which seemed to strike the child with sur- 

se and terror : she sprang upoA her feet, and 

ked eagerly towards the curtain which hung 

jr the entrance, but did not venture to go in. 

lien Matilda inquired if any one within was 

k, the girl shook her head, replying, 

" J^o sickness, but there must be Ae«t\iv. ToaX 

be death moan. " 

^rs. Storey instantly proceeded \o \Jcv^ Nfc^ 

f^g- that assistance might be NV«a\.eQL\ «o 
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lifting up the awning, she saw Mrs. Draper stand- 
ing beside the body of a very old woman, which 
was propped up in a sitting posture, and com- 
posed in attitude and countenance. Mrs. Drapei^B 
countenance was also calm, as she folded her 
arms in her red cloak, and rocked herself back- 
wards and forwards, giving the death moan at 
intervals. After a certain number of repetitions, 
she turned to the ladies, and, in a voice of in- 
difference, asked their business, glancing with a 
smile towards their palms. Elizabeth did not 
seem to share Matilda's surprise at this transitkm 
from one mood to another, but returned Mrs. 
Draper's smile, not ungloving her hand, but 
pointing out divers blemishes in the gloves she 
wore, and remarking, 

•' What shocking gloves these are I I used 
to get beauties of gloves at Brighton. I wish I 
could get such here." 

" We are only carriers," observed the gipsy. 
*^ You must walk a mile eastward to find a hat- 
man's wife." 

And she pointed significantly in the direction 

of Alexander's cottage. Elizabeth insinuated 

that carriers might be paid for their servkes 

in goods as well as the bat or bludgeon men, 

whose office it was to fight the battles of the 

smugglers while contraband goods were being 

landed and distributed. It appeared, however, 

that the gipsies preferred having their pay in 

money to loading l\vetn^e\vi&^ m^ xwst^wisassaf 

brances than were Tieceft««cy- \vv^ ^X^^Siwx 

Elizabeth must apply eUeyi\xeT^ iox ^o^^^ 
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Matilda was meanwhile trying to tempt Trinity 
into the abode, in order to learn from her some 
patticulars about the deceased, whose departure 
seemed to be borne by Mrs. Draper with such 
extraordinary composure : but Trinity still shrank 
from the sight of the dead, though willing enough 
to tell all she knew of her. She could only re- 
late that this woman had been with the gang as 
lonff as Trinity could remember anything ; that 
she nad been blind all that time ; and had been 
carried from place to place on a donkey, which 
. was always led by the most careful person in the 
company. She had outlived all her relations, 
and had been tended by the Faas and Drapers 
only because there was no one else to take care 
of her. All her days had been spent in wander- 
ing. Trinity believed, as she had heard her say 
that it was seventy years since she had slept in 
a bed. It did not appear that her death had 
been immediately expected, as the men of the 
gang who were engaged as carriers, the preceding 
night, were gone to Brighton, and ^ome other 
places a little way up the country ; and when 
Trinity went to school that morning, she had left 
the old dame making cabbage nets, as usual. 
Mrs. Draper here took up an unfinished net, and 
said that it had dropped from the hands of the 
old woman half an hour before, when the fainting 
fit came on in which she had died. It was rather 
a pity, Mrs. Draper observed, that iVve Ae^^xVvofe 
Aad been so sudden, as the wake oi t\ve ^t^\.\i\^cX 
^9"J^ scarcely be as honourable a^ V\v^^ c-owSS 
msA. They must do their beat to coW^cX ^tk 
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titude of mourners by the second night Mesn- 
while, Trinity must summon as many of the tribe 
as were within reach ; and if the ladies would 
please to walk out of the tent, she would htksa 
down the curtain so that nobody could get in, 
and set the dog to watch while she went her ways. 

It struck Matilda as rather strange to leave the 
body unguarded by human care at midday, in 
order to provide for. its being watched at night 
by ten times as many persons as were necessary. 
There was nothing to be done, however, but to 
obey the gipsy's desire, as it was plain that the 
greatest offence that could be offered would be 
to propose to touch or to remain near the body. 

As they bent their heads under the low hoop 
which supported the curtain at the entrance, 
Elizabeth foolishly remarked that it was very well 
the poor soul had not had a long illness in such 
a comfortless place. 

*' You that live in ceiled houses,** replied Mrs. 
Draper, haughtily, ** dwell as your fathers dwelt 
So do we.'* 

'' But being ill and dying, — ^that is so dif« 
ferent !*' 

*^ If we are content to die as our fathers died* 

who forbids?" persisted the gipsy, in a tone 

which silenced the objector. Mrs. Draper 

slightly returned the farewell of her visiters, and 

stood watching them till they were nearly out of 

sight, when she fastened the dog to one of the 

ioopa of the tent, took ott tV^ \i\«v^^^«« ^^taa 

on the fire, and cUmbed \ke X^^xiV, \^ «^^ 

pursue lier way ovei tVie do^ v^ «^ ^W«^ 
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direction from that along which Trinity was 
tripping. 

Very different was the picture presented by the 
domestic establishment of the Alexanders, whom 
Elizabeth would not be restrained from visiting, 
m search of gloves, and with the hope of seeing 
many things besides which might delight her 
eyes, if her purse would not extend to the pur- 
chase of them. Matilda positively refused to ac- 
company her, and walked on to pay a visit to her 
mother-in-law. 

Mrs. Alexander was engaged with her young 

folks in tying the claws of the lobsters which had 

been caught that morning; a work requiring 

some dexterity, and assisted with some fear by 

the children, who were apt to start and let go at 

the critical moment, if the creature showed any 

disposition to friskiness. A technics question 

or two from Elizabeth sufficed to induce Mrs. 

Alexander to quit her task, wash her hands, and 

show her visiter into a b'ght closet at the back of 

the cottage, where she promised to join her in a 

few minutes. Where she went Elizabeth had no 

idea; but she returned in ten minutes with an 

apron full of mysteries, and followed by two of 

ber boys^ bearing between them a package which 

vras almost too large to be brought in at the 

narrow door. A girl was already seated on the 

outer door-sill, to give notice of the approach of 

my spy ; and the eldest^boy was directed to kee^ 

ruard at the entrance of the closetv vj\i\\^ ^^^^ 

DtJybuay in carving his wooden \>08X ol\\a^ 
fnes long, a » 
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Mr8. Alexander intimated that besides gloves, 
she had an unusual choice of cambrics and silks, 
and a few pieces of valuable lace, out of which 
the lady might suit herself, if she chose, before 
the goods were sent up the country, as they were 
to be without delay. Elizabeth would not pro- 
mise to buy, but, of course, accepted the invita- 
tion to examine ; and then what tempting trea- 
sures were spread before her eyes ! 

" O lovely I ** she cried. " AVhat a colour ! I 
wonder whether it would wear well. So delicate! 
so rith ! There is nothing like those French for 
colours." 

Mrs. Alexander, as in gratitude bound, joined in 
lauding the Lyons manufacturers, and their dyers. 

** The hue is most beautiful, to be sure, but 
the fabric of this is better ; — and this, — and this," 
she continued, applying the scientific touch to 
each in turn. *' It seems to me that all the 
pieces of that one pattern, — the olive green, and 
the blue, and the violet, — are of a poorer fabric 
than the rest. But the figure is completely French, 
to be sure." 

Mrs. Alexander observed that the Brighton 
ladies, and some at Hastings, had taken a great 
fancy to that particular pattern; and it Was 
selling rapidly at some of the principal shops. 

" Well, now, if I had seen those pieces at a 

shop, — if I had met with them anywhere but 

here, I should have T^xoxvow\ic^ nJsnkwv Endish. 

It is very odd that a\V oi \)cv^\. oxv^ ^>ea'^&w^\ 

have less substance iVv^^tv tV^ oVJcv^-t^. ^Ov^'^^^ 

come over as part ot tYie ^^xa^ c.^x%^^ 
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Stowed cheek-by-jowl in the hold of thelug<« 

that was but six hours out of sight,** Mrs« 

ander declared. 

I suppose they have been only just landed/' 

rved Elizabeth, *' for you would not keep 

a stock as this by you, with so many enemies 

t. I wonder you are not afraid/ 

It is only for a few hours, ma'am ; just till 

arriers come back from their present errand. 

not sell in any but a chance way, as you 

r, ma'am ; and " 

1 always supposed your husband had been 
man, and I am told the batmen are often 
in goods," interrupted Elizabeth. 
In part, ma'am ; but the greater portion of 
is before you is here only on trust. We 
care to keep them out of sight of the few 
e business it is to ruin the coast ; but, for 
matter,, the hands that served to land and 
ten times as much as all this, are enough to 
id what is left. But the carriers will be back 

, and then " 

And then they will have something else to 
lan to set off for Brighton again imme- 
ly, — ^if you mean the gipsies." And Eliza* 
explained that they would have to attend the 
of the old woman, for two or three nights 
her. 

is was such important news that Mrs. Alex* 
: instantly sent one of the children in search 
s father, and seemed now careless as to 
her her visiter made a p\XTeVv^»^ ^t XiSsX, 
• aeleciJDg a package ot gVoNe^ >«Vv;Jcwh^%3^ 



I 
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too large fot her pocket, and was therefore to be 
left benind till* a favourable opportunity should 
occui; of conveying them unseen, Elizabeth de- 
tained a two-inch pattern of the silk whose figure 
she most admired, and which was somewhat 
cheaper than the rest, from the inferiority of its 
quality. She must consult her mother, she de- 
clared, and should probably send an order for a 
quantity sufficient for two or three dresses. Het 
desire'to obtain some of the benefits of this im- 
portation was enhanced by the woman's apparent 
indifference as to whether she indulged in a pur- 
chase. She resolved to make all speed home- 
wards, and to persuade her mother, and, if pos- 
sible, Matilda, to seize the opportunity of deck- 
ing themselves in contraband fabrics. 

She was not destined to arrive at home so soon 
as she imagined. Instead of Elizabeth, appeared 
a neighbour's child, breathless and excited, to 
request Matilda's immediate presence at a well- 
known house on the beach, and to ui^e theX<ieu- 
tenant being sent for with all speed. It was 
plain that Elizabeth had been stopped by the 
Coast Guard, and conveyed by them to the house 
of the dame appointed to search all women who 
were suspected of having smuggled goods con- 
cealed about them. This was an act of audacity 
on the part of the guard that Matilda could not 
have anticipated, or she would have used more 
urgent persuasions v?\\.VvVv^t ^\^Vix-\w-law a^nst 
connecting herself m a^ ^^^ f^^ %v^, 
proceedings of tV-J-,^J^^^ S.\X^ 

fittle aware that tVve adveivwT^ «». 
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reprobation of Brady's punishment of the gipsy- 
boy, which she and Elizabeth had testified the 
day before. 

Brady had seen Mis4 Storey enter the sus- 
pected house of Alexander; he had remarked 
signs of movement within and about it during her 
stay ; and had watched her leaving it with a hur- 
ried step on the way home. Brady did not see 
why a lady should make a mockery of his office 
any more than a poor woman, to whom the temp- 
tation was greater ; and he was quite disposed to 
use his authority against one who hsid blamed 
him when he could not defend himself, and ex- 
posed him to be mobbed. He therefore planted 
himself directly in her path, on the beach, and 
requested her to deliver up the contraband arti- 
cles which she was carrying about her. 

The consciousness of what had just passed at 
Mrs. Alexander's deprived Elizabeth of the sense 
of innocencQ, and of that appearance of it which 
she might have justified by the fact that she had 
no smuggled goods about her person. She in- 
stantly thought of the pattern of silk, and tried 
to hide it, in a way which confirmed the suspi- 
cions of the foe. There was nothing for it but 
to go to the place appointed ; but, on the way^ 
she bethought herself of sending a messenger for 
some of her family. She appeared in so great 
tribulation when Matilda arrived, as to leave little 
doubt of her being actually in the ^cx^>^^\ %X!k.^ 
delay or evasion seemed therefore tW \i^^X 'wXvs*^* 
"Have you demanded to be te^Leix X^etot^ ^ 
^iagistr^te V asked Matilda, 
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" A magistrate ! La, no ! How dreadful to 
think of going to a justice ! I dare not, I am 
sure. Tis dreadful to think of." 

'* Not so dreadful as to put up with such a 
piece of audacity as this. If I were you, I would 
ffive these people as much trouble as possible in 
the business they have brought upon themselves, 
and make them heartily sick of it before they 
have done.*' 

" Better not make such a fuss, and expose 
one's-self before all the folks on the way : better 
take it quietly," said the search-woman, holding 
open the door of the inner room appointed for 
the process. Elizabeth peeped into the room, 
and then looked at Matilda in restless dismay, 
declaring that she had nothing about her that she 
would not have produced in a moment to the 
guard, if he had asked her quietly, instead of 
bringing half the population about her heels. 

*^ Then go to the magistrate, and tell him so/' 
said Mrs. Storey, authoritatively. "It is a pri- 
vilege which the law allows you ; and an inno- 
cent person does wrong in not claiming it" 

Elizabeth could not bring herself thus to oblige 
Brady to declare what reasons he had to suspe^ 
her. She doubted and hesitated, till her foes 
could and would wait no longer. She was 
searched, and nothing found, except, at the last 
moment, the pattern of silk, squeeied up in her 
glove. This discovery vj«k& n^tj ^vsAraoLdtin^ to 
the iadies, and was ma^e; \\v^ xivo^v ^\ Xs^ ^%ficas\^ 

who held it up irv ^^^^^^^J^^i^^^ 
Wien that gentleman mv^c*, w»*«»s»*''^ 
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what disaster had befallen the ladies of 

ly. 

lat ! is that all you have got ? I wish 
of your share of the seizure,*' said he to 
pushing his hand aside. ** I hope you 
Le more sure of your game the next time 
se your duty to insult a lady.'* 
f said he should discharge his office, let 
uld be the sufferer ; and added, that he 
his hand what was a sufficient justifica- 
Ele then proceeded to deposit the two* 
f silk carefully in his tobacco-box. 
me look at it," demanded the Lieutenant. 
;lanced towards the fire, as if fearing that 
> destined to be the next place of deposit * 
precious snip. The Lieutenant laughed 
tuously, and walked to the farthest pos- 
tance from the fire, still holding out his 
the pattern. 

y, man," said the officer, ** you had 
take haste to qualify yourself a little 
r your business, or you will make your- 
laughing-stock of the place. This silk 
ore French than your coat is Chinese. 
ke it back, and ask any knowing person 
se, and you will find this was woven in 
ds or at Macclesfield." 
muttered something about ** humbug ; " 
learch-woman became extremely anxious 
n that it was no part of Viet \>\\wft««^ \o 
?r victims : she had on\y to ^\%^w^^ 
pon all who were brougVvX. \.o Vex. '^^» 
Bileaced hex by pualaing ^^xV^st^m^ 
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his wife and sigter on each arm. The little crowd 
opened before them as they re-issued from the 
house, and closed af^ain round Brady, to learn 
the result of his loyal enterprise. He was in 
too thorough an ill-humour to give them any 
satisfaction, anticipating (what, in fact, proved 
his fate) that he should be twitted with this deed 
for months to come, by every man, woman, and 
child who did not bear a due patriotic affection 
towards the Preventive Service. 

The officer did not speak till it waa time to 
deposit his sister at her own door. 

** Now, Elizabeth," said he, '' I hope this will 
prove a lesson to you. You and my mother 
came to live here on my account, and on my 
account you must go away again, unless yoa 
can bring your practices into agreement with my 
duties. It is a lucky chance for you that that 
rag is of English make, or " 

^* Oh, brother ! do you really think it is not a 
French silk?" 

** To be suxle, or I should not have said so," 
replied the Lieutenant, with much displeasure in 
his tone. ^^ If I chose to tell lies to screen you, 
you might stay here, following your own fancies, 
till doomsday. It is because I always W}11 speak 
the truth about those who belong to me that I 
request you to go away, if you must do things 
wluch make the truth painful for you to hear and 
for me to tell." 

" Well, my good svt^ do xivi\,\^^\\!k. ^ ^^^^sstss^ 
I only thouffht you vjexeV.e\Cvcvvt,^^wxH^^MscX^ 
such as eve^body \^\ia aboux. t^xOsxx^N^«L^xs 
Cuatom-houae auA out oi Vt- 
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** Not "everybody, as you now find," replied 
the oflScer ; ** and I hope this is the last time you 
will expose me to the suspicion of fibbing in your 

Matilda half withdrew her arm from her hus- 
band's, terrified at a mode and strength of rebuke 
which would have almost annihilated her; but 
Elizabeth bore it with wonderful indifference, 
wishing him good morning, as on ordinary days. 

" She is a good creature," the Lieutenant ob- 
served, in his customary phrase, after walking on 
a few paces in silence. " She is a good ctea** 
ture, but monstrously provoking sometimes. A 
pretty scrane she had nearly got herself and all 
of us into. 

" Remember how lately it was that you were 
defending the desire for foreign commodities in 

Seneral, and Elizabeth's in particular," observed 
fatilda. 

" Well ! all that I said was very true, I be- 
lieve," replied the oflScer, half laughinff under a 
sense of his own inconsistency. •* I have as 
firm a faith as ever in the truth of what I then 
said.'* 

" Your doctrine, then, is, that Elizabeth is 
right in having the desire, and in gratifying it ; 
but that she is wrong in being caught in the ract.'' 

** Why, it does come pretty nearly to that, I 
am afraid. It comes to tlie fact that duties clash 
in a case like this ; so that, oTve'^ coxs»»^YKti^^ 
being at faulty an appeal to the \aw m>\^\. ^^V^^ 
ie matter. I see no crime in EWx^Sae'CeL^ \».^^"5 
^artfrom the means she may Xtiw to ^tjS^S.^'^ 
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but the law pronounces her wrong, so we must | 
conclude she is wrong." 

^' Duties do, indeed, clash," replied Matilda; 
'* and if so painfully in one case, what must be the 
extent of the evil if we consider all who are con- ' 
cemed ? Even in this little neighbourhood, here 
is Mr. Pim unable to teach honour, as he says, 
witliout giving the notion that it is a merit to 
conceal fraud, and pointing out a whole class as 
objects of contempt and hatred. The dwelleis 
near, almost to a man, look upon the government 
as a tyrant, its servants as oppressors, its laws as 
made to be evaded, and its powers defied. Oaths 
are regarded as mere humbug ; and the kindliest 
of social feelings are nourished in direct relation 
to fraud, and pleaded as its sanction. There is 
not a man near us who does not feel it necessary, 
nor a woman who does not praise it as virtuous, 
nor a child who is not trained up in the love and 
practice of it. This is the morality which one 
mstitution teaches from village to village all 
along our shores, — mocking the clergyman, set- 
ting at nought the schoolmaster, and raising up 
a host of enemies to the government by which it 
is maintained ; and all for what ?" 

** To help us in our national money matters, 
in which, in truth, it does not very well succeed,'' 
observed the Lieutenant. 

" And to protect the interests of certain classes 
of Ha subjects," replied Matilda^ «* in which, if 
most people say ttue> l\ie^ vwic^<t^w»\\>&sfc:v 
''SDitaJfields ia m ^n^oi^^ Ttv^S^i^"^ 
observed the LieutenaivX-, **w^^ vW^ «^v« 
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rible complaints from our glovers and our lace- 
makers." 

•* And if not," continued Matilda — *• if pro- 
tection availed to these people, the case would be 
irery little better than it is now. Money pros- 
perity is desirable only as it is necessary to some 
higher good, — ^to good morals and happiness ; ^ 
and if it were, in fact, secured to our clovers, 
and silkmen, and lace-makers, it would be pur- 
chased far too dear at the ei^pense of tlie morals 
of such a multitude as are corrupted by our 
restrictive laws. There can be nothing in the 
nature of things to make the vexation and demo- 
ralization of some thousands necessary to the 
prosperity of other thousands. Providence can- 
not have appointed to governments such a choice 
of evils as this ; and " 

" And you, my dear, for your share, will there- 
fere withhold your allegiance from a government 
which attempts to institute such an opposition." 

** It is rattier too late an age of the world for 
me to turn rebel on that ground," replied Matilda, 
smiling. ^* Such governments as we were speak- 
ing of are dead and gone, long ago. Our go- 
vernment is not granting any new protections or 
prohibitions, surely !" 

•* But I thought you Would quarrel with it for 
not taking away those which exist. I thought 
you would give it your best blessing if they sent 
an order to all ua Preventive peopV^ \.ONWi'«X^Q*«. 
ftatlon houses and march off.** 
" / certainly felt more disaffecl^ to-fta?i ^« 

w^/D^iirefcefore/' observed ^aX\\d.ta.. ^^^ 
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tliink that, in a country like this, anybody may 
be stopped and searched upon mere suspicion 1 '' 

** With the privilege of demanding the decbion 
of a magistrate, remember." 

'* Which magistrate may order the search, if 
be finds sufficient ground of suspicion. And this 
outrage is. to take place as a very small part of 
the machinery for protecting the interests of Cer- 
tain classes, to the great injury of all the rest ; 
and especially, as many of themselves say, to 
their own. It makes one indignant to think oif it'' 

*' It is the law, my love ; and while it exists, it 
must be obeyed. I must order my men to stop 
you, if you should chance to sympathize in Eli* 
zabeth's tastes. Hey, Matilda ? " J 

'^ Do, by all means, when you find me smug- 
gling ; but perhaps my share of the temptation 
may soon be at an end. I trust all this distresi 
that you speak of will end in bringing into sb , 
active competition with foreigners those of oiur 
people who are now sitting with their hands 
oefore them, perceiving how the gentry of £ng- 
land are apparelled in smuggled goods. No fear 
for our occupation, you know. There will still 
be brandy and tobacco, on which, as we do not 
grow them ourselves, government will call for so 
high a duty as will encourage smuggling. No 
prospect of your being useless yet a while." 

** Nor of our neighbours being as loyal at yoa^ 
would have them." . ■■T 

*' Nor of theit \ivvu^ «iX y^ma^ vcA >x!w V«iqij&il 

honeatv " '^^'^ 

'* Nor of Pirn's tnatoxift V\% l^^ds^^x^ xs«r^ 
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** Nor of our manufacturers having fair play." 

*' Nor of the same justice being done to the 
ivenue. Alas ! how far we are from perfection ! '* 

" Yet ever tending towards it. Unless we be- 
3ve this, what do we mean by believing in a 
rovidence ? since all evidence goes to prove 
lat its rule is infinite progression. Yes, we are 
nding upwards, though slowly; and we shall 
id, when we arrive in sight of comparative per- 
ction, that a system of restriction which debases 
id otherwise injures^ all parties concerned, is 
sr&ctly inconsistent with good government" 

^^Thjen shall I have earned my dinner in some 
her, and, I trust, a pleasanter, way than to- 
ly," observed the Ideutenant* ** I shall never 
it reconciled to my office, Matilda, especially 
bile I hear of brother officers abroad—-** 

*' Oh ! you are dreading your patrol to-night, 
scause it is beginning to snow," said Matilda, 
oiling. ** You shall go in, and fortify yourself 
ith some duty-paid brandy and untaxed water j 
id then, if you will let me go with you again, 
e will defy the smugglers as manfully as if they 
ere to be the enemies of good order for ever- 
tore." 

'* You shall not go out in the dark again, my 
ive. It took all my manfulness from me to see 
ou 80 near the edge of the cliff in a wind which 
light drive you out as if you were a sea-gull. 
be place looks scarcely fit for you on the 
Tightest of dayB^ .you have no d^^xic^ q>^ ^ 
ors on a gusty night." 



Chaptjer VI. 

A NIGHT WATCH. 

Ths night of the gipsy late-wake was one of the 
clearest and coldest moonlight. Such a night,— 
when the smallest skiff showed black on the glis- 
tening sea, and every sailing bird cast its shadow 
on the chalky cliff, and each stationary figure on 
the heights exhibited a hard outline against the 
sky, — was little fit for smuggling adventure ; yet 
the officers of the Coast Guard had a strong im- 
pression that a landing of contraband goods was 
to be attempted, in defiance of the lady moon, 
and of the watchers who ** blessed her useful 
light." A gipsy festival afforded an excellent 
pretence for collecting the country people in suf- 
ficient force to brave the guard ; and it was sus- 
pected that the people themselves thought so, as 
tidings of the festival were most industriously 
spread through all the country, and certainly 
very eagerly received. Lieutenant Storey held 
consultations with his brother officers at all the 
stations near ^ and every precaution was taken to 
enable a great force to assemble with speed at 
the points where it seemed pretty certain that a 
landing would be attempted. One or two trusty 
men were sent to overlook the wake from a 
height, that they might le^ott the numbers and 
apparent disposition o! tYi« ^«o^\^% ^w^A jtot 
tenant Storey visited tVvwe it^^ti oxv x^M^vt — ^ 
9ooa after the beginnmg ol *vt^ cex^awi. 
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'' Well ! what news ?" said Matilda, anxiously, 
IS the Lieutenant entered the room where his 
vife, mother, and sister were waiting supper for 
lim. 

'* Why, it is a fine freezing night,' - he replied, 
ubbing his hands, and accepting the seat which 
rsLS offered him close by the blazing fire. '* So 
ou have Elizabeth to keep you company, as I 
dvised you. That is very well, as I rather think 
ou will not be persuaded to go to bed till late, 
.nd you, too, mother ! Who would have thought 
f your climbing up to us so late in the day V* 

^* But the gipsies !" cried the ladies. *^ Did 
ou see the wake ?" 

** I heard more than I saw of it ; for the banks 
re so high that one could only catch a glimpse 
r a few heads now and then. But there was a 
jTong glare from their torches, there being little 
loonlight, I suppose, in the hollow way : and 
leir noise is really inconceivable. Such yelling 
od howling, and what I suppose they call sing- 
ig ! They will wake up all the sheep in the pens 
»r a mile round.'' 

*^ I am afraid there are a great many collected,^ 
bserved Matilda. 

** I should think there must be, for I never 
eard any gabble or din to compare with it, ex- 
spt when the wind and the sails are wrangling 
i f storm at sea. But come, let us have supper. 
,^U8t be gone again presently ; and this U wot 
M/r to take away one's appetite.'' 
mf toother inquired whether ihey co>3\fti\eKro 
tBjag of the progress of events )d^ \wJtvo 
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out of the windows, or whether they must wait 
for news till his return. He replied, 

** You will see nothing by going to the window 
but as fine a moonlight sea as ever you saw ; and 
the light-house, and perhaps poor Nicholas staring 
about him, as he is bound to do. If there is any 
affray, it will be far out of your siffht. We keep 
our eyes upon Birling and Crowlink Gap. Either 
of them is an easy place of rendezvous from the 
wake. You will be as still as death here, and I 
advise you all to go to sleep till I knock you ap 
to let me in." 

The mother and sister wondered what he 
thought they could be made of to go to bed at 
such a time. Matilda piled fresh logs on the fire, 
and looked to see that the lamp was trimmed. 

** ril tell you what, — I'll desire Nicholas to 
come, from time to time, to tell you whether he 
hears or sees anything or nothing," said the Lieu- 
tenant. '* I have put him on the nearest beat, 
where I' am pretty sure of his having nothing to 
do ; and he can just step to the gate, if you like to • 
be at the trouble of hearing that he has nothing 
to tell.'* 

" Do be less presumptuous, my dear son,** said 
Mrs. Storey. ** How dare you make sure of no- 
thing happening T 

" It was only a hasty word, mother. I have 

not been presumptuous in reality, as you would 

Ba.y ifyovL saw how comp\e\.^Vj ^^ ^\^ ^tci^ared. 

More ale, if you please, EVvx^eiCcv. NxA^^-^O^ 

^U8t not stay any longer. \ ^\v^\\\i^^^>^^'|N*iN^ 

^Jcholas : but you will not ^^^vci Vxm ^^^\^ 



Matilda ran out before him to have bis parting 
](i83 at the gate, and to watch him put of Bights 
The full light from the beacon turned at the 
moment upon her face, stronger than the moon-* 
light, and showed that tears were upon her cheek. 

** I cannot scold you, love," sdd herhusband^ 
as he wiped them away. '* I do pity you women 
that have to sit waiting at home when anything 
is to happen, I could fancy myself crying like 
ak baby if I were obliged to do so. Sut go in 
now, there's a good girl." 

'* The mpment you are out of sight. I sup« 
pose you really cannot tell, — you cannot ^veu 
tell we,-^when you are likely to be home again,** 

'* Impossible. It may be two hours, or it may 
be twelve." 

Matilda had only to {^ay that it n)ight be two, 
while she watched her husband on his way to 
Nicholas's beat, where he stopped to speak with 
the figure perched upon the brow of the cliff. 
Pjresently the figure might be seen to touch its 
hat ; the Lieutenant waved his hand towards the 
station-house, and speedily disappeared, leaving 
Matilda to re-enter the parlour, whose clear fire, 
double windows, and listed doors. she would wil"^ 
lingly have exchanged for the biting air on Hot- 
combe Flat, by her husband's side. 

During the hour which elapsed before Nicholas 
lifted the latch of the gate, whose welcome slick 
brought all the ladies to the door, Matilda had 
wished twenty times tliat she was alone. Eliza- 
beth was full of groundless fears o{ bi^ oi^'cv ^^ 
}fm^ while she ridiculed tho»e gi oiJaftt ^g^>^^\ 
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and Mrs. Storey gave a lecture on patience every 
time Matilda moved on her chair, looking up in 
her face with all possible anxiety, however, at 
each return from an excursion to the upper win- 
dows. The methodical Nicholas was more tire- 
some still. He began with an explanation of 
what his orders were about giving intelligence to 
the ladies, and of his purpose in now appearing 
before them. He proceeded with an account of 
where he had stood, and how he had looked round 
and listened, and what he had been thinking 
about ; and it was only at the last that it came 
out that he had seen and heard nothing particular. 

'* And do you think you could hear a pistol- 
shot from Birling Gap, or from so far as Crow* 
link Gap?" 

Nicholas could not answer for it, having never 
heard a pistol fired from either place while on 
duty on his present beat ; but he soon recollected 
that his officer had told him that it was a very 
calm night; and that he could certainly be able 
to hear the sound in question from the farthest of 
the Seven Sisters ; and therefore Nicholas fiilly 
believed that he should hear a pistol as soon as 
fired. 

'* Very well," said Matilda, venturing upon 
such a breach of discipline as handing him a 
glass of ale. " Now we will not detain you : we 
were desired not ; but come again in an houii 
and sooner^ if anything ha^i^ena." 
Nicholas's heart, w\i\c\v Nva^ ^Vwvj^ \q\ctm My 
^ards the lady, was lateiie^M x^^>«^^^^ «^ 
bene£ta of this night. To \>^ avY^x«^>^ ^ 
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her special servant, — ^to be treated with kind 
B from her lips, and with ale from her own 
i, — was enough, in combination with the 
self, to raise his spirits to the highest pitch 
bich, as a sober man, he was capable. He 
. scarcely refrain from whistling as he went 
to his beat, and was actually guilty of hum- 
' **' Rules Britannia," as he flung himself 
I in a sort of niche on the very brow of the 
clifi^, whence he was wont to gaze abroad 
the expanse. 

' Rule, Britannia!* — Ay, that lady is worth 
usand of the bigger and smarter one, and 
lid one too, if a poor man may think so. — 
tannia rule the waves.' — Hoy, hoy ! where 
lis sloop come from, that I did not see her 
e? She's waiting for an early cargo of 
;, I'll be bound ; but it is odd I did not see 
before, only that she lies so close under, one 
[ not see without looking over. ' And come 
I in an hour,' says she, ' or sooner, if any- 
; happens.' I wonder how the hour goes. 
Sritons never shall be slaves ! ' — If I had my 
er's old watch, now ! Bless her ! she's now 
p, I suppose, in the bed with the green 
ced curtains. She says she thinks of me in 
irayers, and has all the sea before her as she 
to sleep, and me marching above it, lielping 
lard the nation. — • Britannia rule the waves I' 
is only a fair turn for me to think of her 
1 she is asleep, as I hope she is now. Lord ! 
she used to beat me ! and a\\, a<& ^^ ^"d;?^^ 
for tenderness f to make a gieaX xx\wv ^Ixca^ 
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To be Bure, I never guessed it at the time.— - 
' Britons never shall be slaves ! Never ! never I* 
I don't know that I had not best walk ; it is so 
different sitting here from what it is when the sun 
is out, platting straw for my hat. It is time I 
had a new hat ; I thought I saw the lady glanc* 
ing at it. Think of her taking notice of such 
little things ! Kind heart ! ' Come again within 
the hour,' says she, ' and sooner, if anything 
happens.' That's she looking out, I warrant, 
where there is a little bit of light from the win* 
dow. There ! 'tis gone. 'Tis tlie will of Provi- 
dence that she should notice me so. I wish she 
knew how my mother thinks of me : but that is 
no doing of mine, either ; it is the will of Frovi- 
dence too ; and I doubt whether anybody is so 
happy as, by the will of Providence, I am, with 
my mother, and the people here all so harmless 
to me, and the lady I And it is something to see 
such a bright sea as this, so like what I saw in 
the show-box at Weyliill fair, when my mother 
treated me, then a young boy. I am Sure every- 
body is wonderfully kind to me. I wonder how 
the hour goes. It is bitter cold, to be sure ; and 
I think yon bit of shelter is best, after all. — 
' Britons never, ne — ver— = — ' ** 

And Nicholas once more crouched in his 

recess, where he rocked himself to the musia of 

the waves, and looked in vain over the wide ex- 

panse for the smallest dark speck, in watching 

which he might find occMV^VAau. ^'^ ^ork^^WA. 

that bis observation woaA^ Vvj^ W^ \iv»Kt\fc- 

^wed nearer liome, WVi\^ ^^;toft%.>«^>« 
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disdained the well-worn path along the chalk 
line, strewed within a few feet of the verge for 
the guidance of the watchers on dark nights. As 
it was light enough for safety, he availed him- 
self of the opportunity of varying his heat, and 
trod the less bare path from the chalk line to the 
very edge of the cliff. He had looked straight 
before him, whether his back was turned north or 
soutk, giving no attention to the right hand or 
the left. He had also been too hasty in his con- 
clusion that the vessel which lay below, in the 
deep, broad shadow of the cliffs, was a chalk 
sloop, waiting for the tide. 

By leaning forwards a little, any one in Ni- 
cholas's present seat could command a view of a 
winding and perilous, almost perpendicular, track, 
which ascended from the spot where the gipsies 
had assisted at the last unloading of a smuggling 
Vessel. Something like rude steps occurred at 
small intervals in this track ; but they were so 
imperfect, and it was so steep, that the assistance 
Of either ropes or mutual support was necessary 
to those who would mount, with or without a load 
on their shoulders. As the tide had till now been ' 
too high to permit access to this spot by the 
beach, it was one of the last in which Nicholas 
could have expected to see foes. For want of 
something to do, he picked two or three flints 
out of a layer which was bedded in the chalk 
withw reach, and amused h\mae\{ ml\v ^^xv$ic«\tt 
them down the steep, in order lo >Na.Vda ^\S5. 
'oursethey would fake. Leatimc oN^t A^ ^^^^'^ 
Itb hiB eye the vagaries of one ot \\ieii^>\s«^^ 

1^^ 
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WM stnick by a bumpmg, dead sound, which 
could not be caused by bis flint Looking a little 
.'to the right, without drawing back, he percdved 
something moving in the shadowy track. But 
for the sound which had excited his suspicions, 
be would have concluded that some cliff-raven or 
sea-bird had been disturbed in its hole, and he 
watched intently for a few seconds to discover 
whether thb was not the case ; but it soon be- 
came evident to his sharpened sight that there 
was a line of men laboriously climbing the track, 
each with his two small tubs braced upon his 
shoulders. Whether they had a strong rope bv 
which each might help himself, or whether eacs 
supported the one above him, could not be disco* 
vered from the distance at which Nicholas sat ; 
nor could he guess whether they were aware of 
his being so near. 

He started up, and stood in the broad moon- 
light, fumbling for his pistol, which was not quite 
so ready to his hand as it ought to have been. A 
subdued cry spread up and down, from mouth to 
mouth, among his foes, a large body of whom 
appeared instantly on the ridge, from the hollow 
wnere they had collected unobserved. One of 
them cried, — 

'^ Hand over your pistol, lad, and sit down 
quietly where you were, and we will do you no 
harm." 
To do anything but Nvlvat bis officer had de- 
sfred vvasj however, too coti1^w^% \a^S5^^^mS\ 
faculties to be borne. TYve ox^^t x.o ^x<i ^ vwj^ 
•* amugglers were perceived c«csv^ .t^t. \« 
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mind, as if spoken at the moment in the Lieu- 
tenant's own voice, and saved him the trouble of 
all internal conflict. He fired, and was instantly 
fired upon in turn, and wounded. As he stag- 
gered far enough back from the verge to fall on 
safe ground, he had the consolation of hearing 
(after the cloud of flapping sea-birds had taken 
themselves far out to sea) a repetition of shots 
along the cliffs on either hand, fainter and 
shorter in the increasing distance. The ominous 
roll of the drum, — the most warlike signal of the 
smugglers, — was next heard from the hollow 
to the right, and more sea-birds fluttered and 
screamed. Silence was gone; the alarm was 
given ; and poor Nicholas need not resist the 
welcome faintness that stretched him on the grass. 
The smugglers, annoyed by former repeated 
failures in their attempts to intimidate or gain 
over the Preventive watch, were now exasperated 
by Nicholas's unflinching discharge of his duty ; 
and they determined to make an example of him, 
even in the midst of their preparations to resist 
the force which they knew to be on the way to 
attack them. The first necessary precaution was 
to range the batmen who had been collected by 
the sound of the drum, in two rows, from the 
vessel to the foot of the clifi^, and again firom the 
verge of the cliffs to where the carts were sta- 
tioned, surrounded with guards. This being 
doDe, their pieces loaded y and their \A>\di^<^^ti& 
Bhouldered, a small party waa delachedi V.O Va^^ 
possession of the wounded man. On xamxia Vvcc 
// fras found that he wm not dead, wvil X\«X 
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was by no means certain that his wounds were 
mortal. When he recovered his senses, he felt 
himself lifted from the ground by a rope tied 
round his middle, and immediately after was being 
lowered over the edge of the precipice, carefully 
protected from being dashed against the face of 
the clifif by the men who stood at regular dis- 
tances down the track, and who handed him from 
one to the other till he reached the bottom, where 
two stout men received him, and supported him 
on either side to a little distance along the 
shingle. 

'• What are you going to do with me?" he 
faintly asked ; but they made no answer. 

" For God*8 sake spare my life ! " 
Too late for that, lad," replied one. 
No, not too late," said Nicholas, with re- 
newed hope. ** I don't think you have killed roe. * 
I shall get well, if you will let me go." 

" Too late, lad. You should not have fired." 

** You are going to murder me then,'* groaned 
the victim, sinking down upon a large stone ! 
where he had often leaned before, it being the 
one from which he was wont to look out to sea. 
«• I did not expect it of you, for your people have 
always behaved very well to me. Everybody 
has been kind to me,*' he continued, his dying 
thoughts getting into the train which the spot 
suggested. ^* But, if you will do me one more 
kindness, do, some of -^ow, tell the lady at the 
station why I could not com^ a'^ ^^ \i^^ xor. 

' Come within the hour; sa^^ ^^^ — T* 

^ ^estopped short on VieatmiL wo ^x^vS^^XsJ 
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successively. No duty to be done under orders 
being immediately present to his mind, a paroxysm 
of terror seized him. He implored mercy for his 
mother's sake, and, witli the words upon (lis lips, 
sank dead before the balls were lodged in nis 
body as in a mark. 

The proceeding was witnessed by some of his 
comrades, and by his officer, from the top of the 
cliff; and fierce were the cries and nvimerous 
were the shots which Ibllowed the murderous 
party, as they quickly took up the body, and fell 
back among the crowd of smugglers within the 
deep shadow where they could no longer be dis- 
tinguished. 

The party being three hundred strong, any 
resistance which the Preventive Force could offer 
was of little avail to check their proceedings, as 
long as they were disposed to carry them on. 
They persevered for some time in landing, hoist- 
ing up, and carting away their tubs^ the batmen 
keeping line, and frequently firing, while the car- 
riers passed between with their burdens. At 
length, a shot from one of the guard, which took 
more effect than was expected, seemed to occa- 
sion some change in their plans. They drew in 
their apparatus, ascended the track in order, 
bearing with them the bodies of their slain or 
wounded companions, and formed round the 
carts, in order to proceed up the country, desert- 
ing a portion of the cargo which was lefl upon 
the shore. The vessel, meanwhile, hoisted sail, 
and wore round to stand out to sea. 

•* Caa you see bow many are Va!l\^ Qt ?ifir 
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abled?** inquired the Lieutenant of one of Us 
men. '* What is this they are hauling along?" 

"Two bodies/ sir; whether dead or not, I 
can't say/* 

** Not poor Nicholas's for one, I suppose " ^ 

** No, sir ; they have both their faces blacked, 
I see." 

" We must get Christian burial for Nicholas, 
if it be too late to save him," said the Lieutenant 
to his men, who were boiling with rage at the 
fate of their comrade. 

'* They have pitched him into the sea, no 
doubt, sir, unless they have happened to leave 
him on the beach as a mockery." 

The procession passed with their load, like a 
funeral train ; and to stop them would only ha?e 
occasioned the loss of more lives. There were 
no stragglers to be cut off, for they kept their 
corps as compact as if they had been drilled into 
the service, and practised «in an enemy's country. 
It was, in fact, so. They had b^n trained to 
regular defiance of laws which they had never 
heard spoken of but in terms of hatred ; and 
whenever the agents of government were around 
their steps, they felt themselves in the midst of 
enemies. 

When the smugglers had {Proceeded so far 
inland as to be out of danger, they made a halt, 
and gave three cheers, — an exasperating sound 
to the baMed guard. 
" Let them cheer l" ctie^ IV^ \Ae^3&&Tyax^.^ 
" our turn will come nei^t. P^^^^^O^^^^J 
^r Jads, ^before the tide cainets oS v^V^>.\>^V«.' 
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you there. If any of you can find tracks of 
od» it may not be too late for poor Nicholas, 
ix all. Down to (he beach, and seize what- 
ir you can find/'J 

He remained for a few moments on the steep, 
iging the horizon with his glass, internally 
sing the rapid progress that the lugger (which 
f but Nicholas would have taken for a sloop, 
¥ever deep the shadow) was making in her 
ape. 

* The cutter always contrives to be just in the 
mg place," thought he, *' or to arrive too late 
sn called. She will come, as she did before, 

sail, as soon as the smuggler has got out of 
bt, and changed her course." 
])n joining his men, he found they had partly 
3vered their spirits, amidst the booty which 

before their eyes. Some few had given their 
t attention to searching for the body of their 
irade, but the greater number were insisting 
the necessity of removing the seizure to the 
stom-house, before the tide should have risen 
' higher. It was already washing up so as to 
ce any marks of blood which might have ref- 
ined on the shingle ; and it seemed most pro- 
le, in the absence of anv clue, that the body 
STicholas was being dashed in the surf which 
t its spray among those who defied its ad- 
ces to the last, before they mounted once 
re upon the down. They were obliged lo kw^ 
ffF tubs boating, after they liad ^eewx^ ^^ 
9 which it was most importatit to Vfc«^ ftri* 
?5e kegs could hold togeOiet omx^'^X ^« 
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dashing of the waves, they would be recoverable 
in the morning from the sea, as the law forbade 
all floating tubs to be picked up by anybody bat 
the Coast Guard, and the watch on the shore 
could keep an eye on the observance of the law, 
for the short time that would be necessary. . 

'* Brady, post off to the station-house, and let 
the ladies know we are all safe but one. Stay! 
You will not thank nfe for sending you away 
irom your booty ; and, besides, they will not be- 
lieve you. I must go myself. Halt a minute, 
my lads." 

The officer directed his steps to the gleam 
which shone out through the curtain of Matilda's 
window. Though he found her voiceless, and his 
mother and sister in a state of restless terror, he 
could not stay to revive them. Tlie firing had 
seemed to them so fearful that they would scarcely 
credit the testimony of their own eyes that tlM 
Lieutenant was safe, or his assurance that only 
one life had been lost on the side of the Pre?en- 
tive Force. He did not say whose life that was, | 
for he knew that there was not a man under his | 
command whom his wife would miss more than 
poor Nicholas. This painful communication he 
left to the morning. With an assurance that 
the enemy had all marched off, and that no dan* 
fferous duty remained, the officer entreated his 
family to go to rest. It was very probable that 
be might not come \vome \!i\\ ^vjV\^V wid it 
would no\9 be folly to wa.«.\ft «a^ mox^ «Ktt83c\ 
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though she declared Ae did not expect to sleep 
a wink for a month to come. She began her 
preparations, however, by putkuig up her work 
with alacrity, and lighting her mother to h^ 
bedroom, Matilda went also to hers, but not to 
remain. As soon as all was quiet, she stole down 
to the fire-side, laid wood upon the embers, put 
out her light, and sat down, preferring a further 
watch to broken dreams. The crackmg of the 
fuel and the ticking of the time-piece composed 
her agitated thoughts ; but, instead of cheerful- 
ness, a deep melancholy succeeded to the inter-* 
nal tumult of so many hours— ainelanoh(dy which 
grew with that it fed on. 

Matilda had not hitherto been givea to deep 
thought, or strong feeling, for any oxi» but hef 
husband ; but the new influences of circumstance, 
of late suspense and fear, oi the hour, and of he;? 
present social position, — all combined to stimur* 
late her to higher reflection than, as a light* 
hearted girl, she had been wont to encouragei 
She would fain have known which of the men 
hadj fallen, — ^what home was to be made desolato 
by the tidings that must soon be on their way. 
Were they to stun &e young wife who» like hex* 

self, had O, no i It was too dreadful to think 

of! Were they to smite the matron, who, in 
her Irish cabin, daily told the little ones around 
her knee tales of the brave and tender father 
who was to come back and caress them one day ? 
Were they to wither the aged parent, who prayed 
for his roving son, and looked fot Xk^ i^Xnzcgl dL 
the prod^nl befpw he died ; ox tihe\kSA^Qll^ai«ssv% 
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kindred who watched with longing the glory of 
their elder brother, and would be struck dumb 
at this ignoble close of his envied service ? Who- 
ever it was, a life was gone ! And how ? Men 
of the same country, members of the same social 
state, had been made enemies by arbitrary laws. 
They had been trained to deceive and to defy 
one another when they should have wrought, si^ 
by side, to nourish life instead of to destroy it,— 
to strengthen peace instead of inflicting woe. 
He who made the human heart to yearn at the 
voice of kindliness, and to leap up at the tone of 
joy, thereby rebukes the system which gives birth 
to mutual curses, and flings sorrows into many 
homes; — He who gradually discloses to the 
housed human ear the music of His name, does 
it for other purposes than to have it taken upon 
human lips in mockery as a pass-word to the 
meanest irauds; — He who made yon glittering 
sea a broad path by which his children might pass 
to and fro, so that the full may bear bread to the 
hungry, and the skilful send clothing to the 
naked, must pity the perverseness by which such 
mutual aid is declined, or yielded only at the ex- 
pense of crime — ^artificial crime, which 'brings on 
natural, as its sure consequence ; — He who scat* 
ters his bounties over the earth with impartial 
hand, his snow and sunshine, his fruits and gems;— 
He who lets loose his herds on the plains of the 
tropicBf and calls the ^^hy tTihea into the depths 
of Polar seas ; — He w\\o\>te^v^ifc^>xj^\t^Sofc^ttTOB' 
£eld8, and they wave ; vjYio vj\v\«^x% «m^\i<^ "^ 
pine-forests of the NoiV\v, axA \5^«^ \^w V^ 
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him, — ^thus works that pen may impart and en^ 
joy ; and yet man will not impart, and forbids 
his fellow-man to enjoy ; — He who in still small 
voice says to the Hindoo beneath the palm-tree, 
*' Get thee a home ;" who visits the broken sleep 
of the toil-worn artizan to bid him get food and 
rest ; who comes in the chill wind to the shiver- 
ing boor to warn him to provide apparel ; who 
scares the crouching Arab with thunders among 
the cavemed rocks, and the Greenlander with 
tempests on the icy sea, and the African with 
wild beasts in the sultry night, that out of their 
terror may arise mutual protection and social 
ease, — is daringly gainsaid by intermeddlers, who 
declare that one nation shall have scanty food, 
and another miserable clothing ; and that a third 
must still find holes in the rocks, or a refuge in 
the trees, because neither wood nor iron shall be 
given for habitations. Shall there not come a 
clay when the toil-worn Briton shall complain, 
** i was hungry, and ye gave me no food ;'*"and 
the Pole, ^* I was naked, and ye clothed me not ;** 
and the Syrian wanderer, ** I was houseless, and 
ye sheltered me not ;" and the gem-decked hun- 
gering savage, *' I was poor and miserable, and 
ye visited me hot, nor let me enrich you in re- 
turn?" When will men learn that the plan of 
Divine Providence indicates the scheme of human 
providence ; that man should distribute his pos- 
sessions as God scatters his gifts ; that, as man 
is created for kindliness and for social ease, he 
should be governed so as to secute iVv^tci \ XXx^N^ 
as all interests naturally harmonize MXk^^t ^ \^^. 
J7 ^ 
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of impartial love, it is an impiety to imfcitote a 
law of partiality, by which interests are arbitraiiiy 
opposed ? When will men learn that it should 
be with their wrought as with their natural 
wealth, — that, as the air of heaven penetrates into 
all hidden places, and nourishes the life of every 
breathing thing, all the elements of human com- 
fort should expand till they have reached and 
refreshed each partaker of human life ; that as 
the seeds of vegetation are borne here and there 
by gales, and dropped by birds upon ridges and 
into hollows, the means of enjoyment should be 
conveyed to places lofty or lowly in the social 
scale, whence the winged messengers may return 
over the deep with an equal recompense ? When 
will governments learn that they are responsible 
for every life which is sacrificed through a legis- 
lation of partiality ; whether it be of a servant d 
its own, murdered by rebellious hands, or of a 
half-nourished babe dying on its sickly mother^s 
knee, or of a spirit-broken merchant, or of a 
worn-out artizan ? When will the people leam 
that, instead of acquiescing in the imposition of 
oaths which they mean to break, of a watch 
which they permit to be insulted and slaughtered, 
of a law which they bring up their children to 
despise^ and to defy, they should demand with 
one voice that freedom in the disposal of the fruits 
of their toil, upon which mutual interest is a suf- 
£cient check, while it ^^roves a more unfailing 
Btithulua than any arbittan ^tieoxa^St^^aMwsx^^^^^^ 
to one appUcation of mdu^vt^ aX \\«. ^^-^^^'"^ 
^othenl When s\iaW .^^>^^^>^ ^««»»»* 
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taws which guide human efforts as they guide 
the stars in their courses to work, without attempt- 
ing to mend them by our bungling art? When 
shall man cease to charge upon Providence evils 
of his own devising, and pray for deliverance 
from the crimes he himself has invented, and from 
the miseries which follow in their train? We 
implore that there may be no murder, and put 
firelocks into the hands of our smugglers. We 
profess our piety, and hold the Bible to unhal* 
lowed lips in our custom-houses. We say 
*• Avaunt !" to all that is infernal when we bring 
our children to the font, and straightway edu« 
cate them to devilish subtilty and hatred. We 
weekly celebrate our love for our whole race, and 
yet daily keep back a portion of the universal in- 
heritance of man. O, when will man come in 
singleness of heart before his Maker, and look 
abroad upon His works in the light of His coun« 
tenance ! 

Matilda's eyes were shining tearful in the fire* 
light when her husband entered. 

** Hey ! tears, my love ? I saw no tears when 
there was more cause,— two hours ago.'* 

** I had no time for them then,^ said Matilda, 
brushing them away. 

*« And why now? Do you dread more such 
nights, or are you worn out, or " 

**• No, no ; it was not for myself. It was 
shame. — O, I am so ashamed !" 

" Of me, love ? Do not you WVie m"^ ^>iV?|\ 
or, do I not perform it well ?" 
'' O, no, no. I am so ashamed «Jt VJttft^V^ 

1*% 
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world, and especially at our own nation, which 
thinks itself so Christian. Here we send one an- 
other out man-hunting. We make a crime, tempt 
a man into it, and punish him for it. Is this 
Christian?" 

*' It would be a disgrace to paganism." 

" We are proud of being made in God's image, 
and we take pains to make human governments 
the reverse of the Divine. How dare we ask a 
blessing upon them ?" 

" Come, come, my good girl, you must think 
of something more cheerful. The hearing of a 
life being lost has been too much for you. You 
never were so near the scene of a murder before, 
I dare say." 

*' Never," replied Matilda, with quivering, 
lips. 

*' It will not affect you so much again. You 
will become more used to the circumstances of 
such a situation as ours. You will feel this sort 
of adventure less painfully henceforward.** 

'* But I do not wish that/' was all that Matilda 
chose to say, lest her sorrow should be charged 
upon discontent with her individual lot. She 
looked out once more upon the sea, darkening as 
the moon went down, and satisfied herself that 
the time would come for which she had been 
inquiring, — when man would look above and 
around him, and learn of Providence. 
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Chapter VII. 
HEAR THE NEWS ! 

All was bustle about tbe nearest Custom-house 
when the seized vessel and goods were expected 
to arrive the next morning. The magistracy in 
the neighbourhood were also busy, for there 
seemed to be no end to the offences against the 
law which had arisen out of the adventure of the 
preceding night. 

The first steps taken were towards the discovery 
of the murderer of Nicholas ; and, for this pur- 
pose, application was made to government for 
aid, in the shape both of police-officers and of an 
offer of reward for the disclosure of the mur- 
derers. Little was hoped from the latter pro* 
ceeding, as the smugglers were known to yield 
powerful protection to each other, and to be 
united by a bond of honour as strongly in each ' 
other*B defence as against the law. If Nicholas's 
murderers were known to every dweller along 
the coast, from Portsmouth to the North Fore- 
land, there was little probability that any one 
would step forward to name or lay hands on 
them. But, the little that government could do, 
—pry about and offer bribes, was done ; and, 
whether or not the guilty persons tn\%^i \x^\S!^\^ 
orffee, every body else laugbed. * 

One of the gipsy band waa \)T01X|^^ >\^>tt*i^ 
vo justieea of the peace on NiQl^iit w«\^53tfws^ ^ 

1.^ 
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having, after eight in the evening, and before 
six in the morning, made, aided, or assisted in 
malcing, or been present at making, a signal, by 
means of light, fire, flash, blaze, signal by smoke, 
and so forth, through all the offences described 
in the appropriate clause of that most singular 
statute ordained for the prevention of smuggling. 
No proof could be brought, though the truth of 
the charge was generally believed, and the 
gipsies thereby became more popular than ever. 
They were dismissed, and every body laughed. 

A boy was brought up, on a charge of trespass, 
by a farmer, who complained that his fenced land 
had been entered and trampled, and his well and 
bucket made use of without leave. The boy 
pleaded that he had entered for the purpose of 
putting out a fire which he suspected to be in- 
tended for a signal to smugglers. The justices 
referred to the statute, found that '^ it shall be 
lawful," &c., to commit this kind of trespass, and 
that the boy had only done his duty. And now, 
every body frowned. 

A woman who had been caught standing near 
a tub of the spirits which had been seized, which 
tub was staved, was brought up on the charge of 
having staved the same. The penalty was so 
heavy as to tempt to a vast deal of false swear- 
ing on her behalf, by dint of which she escaped; 
and her friends and neighbours laughed again. 
She was not the less glad of this issue that^ being 
a poor person, slie wo\)\d Wn^ \ie.^xv ^>\Y^xt«d 
while in prison by a daW^ aWwm^^ ^xTww^\swa. 
fie pockets of the ns^Uon, 
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A crew of fishermen were summoned to show 
cause why they should not, according to law, pay 
the treble value of a floating keg of gin, which, 
having bumped against their boat at sea, they had 
stretched out their hands to appropriate. There 
was no use in denying the act, as it had been 
witnessed by two keen eyes through unimpeach- 
able glasses, from a headland. Ail that the fisher- 
men could do was to swear that they only meant 
to deliver over the spirits to the Custom-house 
officers, and were prevented from doing so by 
being arrested immediately on landing. The 
magistrates considered this a very doubtful case ; 
and, having before their eyes the fear of the col- 
lective power of their smuggling neighbours^ 
gave their decision in favour of the fishermen ; 
whereat the informers were indignant, and the 
folks in waiting exulted. 

All parties had by this time had enough of 
this ceremony ; but the justices agreed in assuring 
the Lieutenant, that if they chose to look strictly 
into the proceedings of their neighbours, and to 
in6ict all the punishments ordained in the statute 
for all the modes of offence specified therein, they 
naight be constantly occupied from morning till 
night ; the gaols would be filled ; there would be 
a distraint for penalties in almost every cottage, 
and offenders would be nearly as common as per* 
Bons who stood above five feet in their shoes. 
They entertained him with a sight of the entire 
statute, as he was not acquainted w\l\v \!tve'«Wifc\ 
jtdaJJ thought it perfectly con&\&XeTA mX>ci ^««. 
:ewpJary loyalty to decide ihsX il Vi^ \xviS?j « 
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extraordinary apecimen of legialation. The jtu- 
tices could no more boast of the achievements of 
their authority in putting down smuggling than 
the officer of his efficiency in preventing it. All 
shook their heads, complimented each other's 
exertions, and desponded about the availablenefls 
of their own. 

" What is to be done ?** was the conmionplace 
query which ensued. 

" Why, you see," said one of the justices, "the 
prohibiting a commodity does not take away the 
taste for it ; and if you impose a high duty, yoa 
only excite people to evade it, and to calculate the 
average rate of the risk of detection. That bemg 
done, there will always, be abundance of specu- 
lators found to make the venture, and no lack 
of customers to bid them God speed.** 
[: *' Then there are two ways of demolishing the 
practice, — lowering the duties, so as to remove 1 
the temptation to smuggling ; and increasing the 
difficulty of carrying on a contraband trade.** 

** I should say there is but one,'* replied the 
first speaker. '* Difficulties have been multipfied 
till we who have to administer the law gtovd 
under them, and smuggling is still on the in- 
crease.*' 

** What is government about all the timer 

asked the Lieutenant. *' They must know this, 

and yet they let their own power be mocked, and 

the interests of our maxiwt^cVrcext^ axvi commer- 

c«7 inen be sacriiiced'* 

'' Of our maiiufactut^ta,^xA ttf>xxi«i«^^ 

«ff our commercial men. CouU^^^v^^^^^ 
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fine thing for certain shopkeepers ; and you might 
bear some curious stories helow there/' (nodding 
towards the Custom-house,) " ahout certain me- 
thods of obtaining drawbacks,' and then re-land- 
ing the goods by the help of our night-working 
neighbours. However, government is getting a 
glimpse of the true state of the case, as we shall 
soon see.'* 

*' Because," observed the other magistrate, 
" government is beginning to look to the right 
quarter for information. It is nonsense to con* 
suit collectors of the revenuCi, and persons in their 
interest and of their way of thinking, about the 
best method of rendering taxes effectual. The 
only way is to contemplate the interests of the 
tax payers. This done, it is easily seen that there 
is not much wisdom in a system, the enforcement 
alone of which costs the country many hundred 
thousand pounds a year." 

**' And which is not enforced, after all, and 
never can be. No, no; the government sees 
now that the only way is to lower the duties down 
to the point which makes contraband trading a 
speculation not worth attempting." 

•* What makes you suppose that government 
views the matter in this light V* 

** It is said, and confidently believed in Lon- 
don, that government has taken into consider- 
ation this petition from the principal silk-manu- 
facturers in and about London." 

The Lieutenant read the petiliow Vvi ^\fe xvc^^- 
paper, of recent date, now handed to \\\m. 
'* Hum. '' This important manufeclxw^, \JciSS>^^ 
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recently considerably extended,'— aye, so it ought 
to be, from the increasing number of wearers of 
silk, — * is still depressed below its natural level*— 
they are tired of Spitalfields subscriptions, I sup* 
pose, and of living among starving weavers, who 
throw the blame' of their starvatiop on their 
masters ; — * by laws which prevent it from attain^ 
ing that degree of prosperity which, under more 
favourable circumstances, it would acquire.'— 
Well ! what thinks the House of this petition ?" 

'* That will be seen when government speaks 
upon it. It is thought that the prohibition of 
foreign silks will be removed, and a moderate 
duty substituted. If so, it will be an important 
experiment'' 

•• I rather think," observed the other magis- 
trate, '* that the fault will soon be found to be 
neither in the undue mildness of the law, nor in 
our way of administering it,— of both which the 
customs and excise oflScers are for ever complain- 
ing. I believe my friend here and I shall have 
little less reason to bless the change than these 
petitioning manufacturers.*' 

" There will be enough left for me to do,* 
observed the Lieutenant, ** if, as I suppose, they 
will leave as they are the duties on articles n6t 
produced at home. Many a cargo of gin and 
tobacco will yet be landed in my day. Mean- 
while, I must go and see the unpacking at thft 
Custom-home, 1 V\ope 1 ^JaaW wot be tempted 
io smuggle within tho^e Nei^ ^^^> q-ivtsii ^^Ssi^ 

When the officer artweai ^X XV^ C^w^ftiiAfiWi^ 
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ha found the Collector and Comptroller invested 
with all the dignity of active office, and the mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard who were there to claim 
their share of booty, watching with eagerness for 
the unpacking of a large store of that beloved 
weed which was wont to '* eheer but not ine- 
briate " them on their watch. A few inquisitive 
neighbours were peeping in from window and 
door, and Mr. Pirn, admitted through favour, 
from his son being the Collector's clerk, paced up 
and down, his countenance exhibiting a strange 
alternation of mirth and vexation. He could not 
help enjoying the fun of people eluding, and 
baffling, and thwarting one another ; such fun 
being one chief inducement to him to connect 
himself as he had done with contraband traders ; 
but it was a serious vexation to see some of his 
property, — goods on whose safe arrival he had 
staked the earnings of his irksome school -hours, 
-r-thus about to fail into the hands of those who 
had paid no such dolorous price for them. 

Somebody wondered that, as the smugglers 
had taken time to carry away so considerable a 
portion of their cargo, a large package of tobacco 
should have been left behind ; tobacco being an 
exceedingly valuable article of contraband trade, 
from the diifiference between its original cost and 
its price when charged with the duty. If smug- 
glers paid threepence a pound for their articlis, 
and sold it at half-a-crown, it must le^^c^ \.\n&\i 
lislcs better than most articles wVvVcYi xJ^e^ ^o>a^^ 
iwpori. One of the guard believed. Yv^\v«A w«^ 
mumerouB packages of tobacco on \\i^ ^^o^^ 
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shoulders, as they passed to the carts, and sup- 
posed that the quantity before them formed a 
very small portion of what had been landed. 

•' Most likely.'* observed the Collector. "There 
is more tobacco landed than there is of any thing 
else, except brandy and geneva. It is high time 
government was bestirring itself to put down the 
smuggling of tobacco. Do you know, sir," (to i 
the Lieutenant,) *^ these fellows supply a fourth 
part of the tobacco that is consumed in England V* 

" That is nothing to what they do in Ireland," 
observed Brady. " There were seventy vessels 
in one year landing tobacco between Waterford 
and Londonderry." 

** Yes ; the Irish are incorrigible,'* replied the 
Collector ; " they smuggle three-fourths of the 
tobacco they use/* 

The Lieutenant doubted whether they were in- 
corrigible. Neither the Irish, nor any body else, 
would think of smuggling unless they were 
tempted to it. If the duty, now three shillings 
per pound, were reduced to one shilling, smug- 
gling tobacco would not answer; the sinning 
three-fourths would get their tobacco honestly, 
and government would be the gainer. The same 
advantage would arise in England from the re- 
duction of the duty ; as, in addition to the prac* . 
tice of smuggling being superseded, the consump- 
tion of the article would materially increase, as 
28 always the case on the reduction of a tax. 
With every augmentatvoxv o^ \)cvft ^xxn.-^ ^xwsv «v^^ 
pence per pound to t\\tee ^V\\Vva^^, >;j^^x^>m^ 
^ea a Liure of cona^xTnptlOTl «XxV^^x^^>«s. 
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i an increase of contraband trade ; so that th^ 
3nue had suffered doubly, and to an extent far 
ond its gains from the heightening of the 

f- 

' What have we got here?** cried Pim, as a 

coloured article was drawn out from among 

packages. 

' Flags ! Aye ; these were clever fellows, and 

w their business, you see. Here are pretty 

tations of navy flags, and a fine variety, 

tish, Dutch, French ! They knew what they 

e about, — ^those fellows." 

So do you, it seems, Mr. Pim," observed the 

lector. '* You are as wonderfully learned in 

;8 as if you had taken a few trijps to sea your- 

• »> 

• 

I have lived on this coast for many a year, 
seen most of the flags that wave on these 
I,'* replied Pim. " But since these flags are 
poor booty, it is a pity your men cannot catch 
se that hoisted them, and so get a share of 
fine." 

- Suppose you put them on the right scent, 
Pim. I fancy you could, if you chose." 
dr. Pim disclaimed, with all the gravity which 
son's presence could impose. A parcel of 
danas next appeared, and as the familiar red 
tted with white appeared, a smile went round " 
circle of those who anticipated a share of the 
ure. 

Ho, ho! I suspect I know w\vo fee^^>Q^oxy% 
observed the Collector. '« TViete \^ a ^^xvXNfc- 
now not far off on this coasX Yi\io coxiA^ V? 
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118 all about them, I rather think. He has been 
sent for from London, under suspicion of certain 
tricks about the drawback on the exportation of 
silks. His shop is supplied very prettily by qui 
smugglers, and his connexion with them is sup- 
posed to be the inducement to him to make large 
purchases at the India sales. I have no doubt 
ne is one of those who buy bandanas at four 
shillings a piece, and sell them at eight shillings, 
when they have had a trip to Ostend or Guernsey 
I have a good mind to send for him." 

** This is the last sort of commodities I should 
think it can be pleasant to you Custom-house 
folks to declare forfeited,** observed Pim. " Your 
consciences must twinge you a little here, I 
should think. I don't doubt your tobacco and 
your brandy being duty-paid, and all proper ; but 
when paying duty will not do, you will offend, 
just like those who are not government servants, 
rather than go without what you have a mind to. 
ril lay any wager now ** 

" Hold your impertinent tongue, sir," cried the 
Collector. 

Mr. Pim obeyed, taking leave to use his hands 

instead. He stepped behind the Collector, and 

quietly picked his pocket of a bandana : he did 

tne same to the Comptroller ; and afterwards to 

all the rest, though the land-waiter whisked away 

his coat-tail, and the tide-waiter got into a comer 

The only one who e^caipdl wa^ the clerk (Pim* 

own son), and he onVj bec«as» \v\^ \vw\\v% ^\fc 

round bia neck made ttie i^xoc^%% \xxvTi^^^«\^ 

-A goodly display of \>axk4swxw^,— ^wai vc^^^r 



now graced the counter, and everybody joined in 
Pirn's hearty laugh. 

" Now," said he, " if you summon Breme on 
the suspicion of this property being his " 

" So you know who the gentleman was that I 
was speaking of," cried the Collector. " Very 
well. Perhaps you can tell us a little news of 
this next package." 

And forthwith was opened to view a beautiful 
assortment of figured silks, of various colours, 
but all of one pattern. Mr. Pirn gravely shook 
his head over them. 

" If you know nothing of those, I do,** said 
Brady, taking out his tobacco-box, and producing 
therefrom the snip of silk which had been ex-* 
tracted from Elizabeth's glove, " *Tis the same 
article, you see ; and the Lieutenant here declares 
*tis English.'; 

^* And so it is, and so are these,'' declared the 
Collector. '* The French would be ashamed of 
such a fabric as this, at the price marked, though 
they might own the figure ; which must be imi- 
tated from theirs, I fancy. We bad better send 
for Mr. Breme, and let the other Custom-house 
know of this seizure. I suspect it will throw 
some more light on the tricks about the draw 
back." 

Mr. Breme was found to be nearer at hand 
than had been supposed. Having failed in his 
speculation, through two unfortunate ^evi.>xt^<^ ^1 
Tontraband cargoes^ he had cut but a "^ot ^^gw.^ 
t the larger Cfustom-house, wlvete \i^ V\A '\m^ 
en examined, and found it necea^on ^^ ^WiM^ 
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with his Brighton hrother as to the means of 
getting the threatened fine mitigated, or of pay- 
ing it, if no mercy could be obtained. He was 
proceeding along the coast to Brighton, when 
rim, who was aware of his movements, met him, 
and told him of the adventures which had taken 
place at Beachy Head. 

What was to be done ? Should he slip past to 
Brighton quietly, at the risk of being brought 
back in a rather disagreeable way, or should he 
make his appearance at once, and brave the cir- 
cumstances, before more evidence should be ga- 
thered against him from distant quarters ? The 
latter measure was decided upoa; and Breme, 
after changing his directions to the post-boy, 
leaned back in his chaise to ruminate, in any- 
thing but a merry mood, on the losses which he 
had sustained, was sustaining, and must expect 
still further to sustain. 

Breme had lately become a merchant in a 

small way, as well as a shopkeeper. He had 

followed the example of many of his brethren in 

tra(ie, in venturing upon a proceeding of some 

risk, in hopes that large profits would cover the 

loss of the occasional failures which he had to 

expect. He had employed his Spitalfields neigh- 

hour to manufacture a fabric in imitation of 

French silk, and had exported the produce as 

English, receiving at the Custom-house the. 

drawback granted to such exportation. This 

drawback was the remU^ioxv, ox ^v^Vcv^V^^irf^k.QC 

the dudes on the art\c\e to >ae eY.v^x\&\\ %»r!«. 

remission being necessary lo ftti^W vV^ ^^^^x\.« 
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sell his commodity in the foreign market on 
lal terms with the foreign manufacturers, who 
re less burdened with taxes. Breme claimed 
i received this drawback, he and his agents 
earing, in due form, according to the statute, 
it the goods were really for sale abroad, and 
)uld not be relanded. The oath was consi- 
red merely as a necessary form j and Breme 
1 no notion of selling his goods in a foreign 
irket at a lower price than would be given for 
sm in England, under the supposition that they 
re French. Back they came, therefore ; and 
5 government, which had paid the drawback, 
jides having thereby made a very pretty pre- 
it to Mr. Breme, saw an addition made to the 
ck of the already overstocked market at home, 
ile the weavers of silk were starving, and it 
8 charitably contributing to frequent subscrip- 
ns for their relief. Mr. Breme was now, how- 
5r, a loser in his turn, his beautiful goods 
:ng clutched by the strong hand of the law. 
addition to this trouble, he was suffering 
der the prospect of a speedy end being put to 
8 kind of speculation. 

He could not decide what line of defence to 
:e till he reached the Custom-house, and heard 
i nature and amount of the evidence that there 
ght be against him. When he was told that 
J case was to be followed up very diligently, 
i exposed as a warning; thattVie «^^-^^^^ 
mn to be of the same kiiid as l\vo%^ lat'«\fi^^ 
ad had to answer in anothet ipVac^ \ ^cA*^^ 
^ufactuiex and weaveiB woiAai >a^ ^psstoa? 
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to swear to the origin of the whole,-— he offered < 
to make oath that he had sold the goods Xibroad, 
and that their being afterwards smuggled back 
again was the act of his customers, and not his 
own. The Collector congratulated him that, this 
being the case, he was not subjected to the loss ; 
which some of his friends had regretted on his 
account. It was, indeed, a much pleasanter thing 
to have sold the goods and pocketed the money 
than to see such a beautiful loj; of goods, prepared 
at so much cost, and with so much labour and 
ingenuity, now lying a forfeit to the offended 
British law. With a bitter sweet smile, Mr. 
Breme bowed in answer to this congratulation, 
and changed the subject. He observed tiiatdays 
of comparative leisure were apparently at hand 
for all the gentlemen he saw around him. If 
government should carry into other departments 
the changes it was about to make in the silk 
trade, there would be an end of many of the Uttle 
affairs with which the time of the Custom-house 
officers was now so fully and disagreeably occu- 
pied. 

What did he mean ? Did he bring any new 
information ? 

Merely that government was about to remove 
the prohibition on the importation of foreign 
silks, and to substitute an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. 

*' Bless my soul, sir I what an extraordinary 
tb/ng ! " cried the CoWectot. ^^ Xow ^^ \isA\fi&>i3ai. 
Aat you are sure of tlie £acX, «vt V^ 
Mr. Breme had it from x\l^^^^^. ^mxVotx^. 
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" Why * extraordinary ? * " asked the Lieu- 
enant. '^ The nature of our business this morn- 
Dg is proof enough that some change is neces- 
arv, is it not V* 

" To be sure,*' replied Breme ; " but the change 
hould be all the other way. Do you know, sir, 
he market is deluged already with silk goods 
rem the late slight mourning, and from a change 
►f fashion since ? What are we to do, sir, when 
he French pour in a flood of their manufactures 
ipon us ? " 

" Our market is glutted because we can find 
ID vent for our produce ; and I do not see how 
he matter could be mended by increasing the 
aducements of smugglers to supply us, while 
»ur weavers are starving in the next street. If 
be French silks are, on the average, 25 per cent, 
heaper than ours, a duty of 30 per cent, will 
save our manufacturers a fair chance in the 
ompetition with foreigners, and will throw the 
rade of the smugglers into their hands. My 
•nly doubt is, whether the duty is not too high, — 
/hether there is not still some scope left to 
mdggling enterprize." 

** Your countrymen are much obliged to you, 

am sure, sir," said Breme, tartly. " I think 
overnment should know that some of its ser- 
auts are ill-disposed to their duty.'* 

The Lieutenant dared the shopkeeper to say 
lis again, in the midst of the witnesses of wlvait 
f9 conduct had been on the precedvti^ \C\\^c*i* 

"eme meant only, and so fortVi. 

inxjouB md perplexed were a\l IH^ lw3e»\iW< 
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except the Lieutenant's own. His men had only 
a vague idea that something was to happen to 
take away their occupation, and to do a great 
mischief. Tlieir oflScer bade them cheer up, and 
told them that it was only to the article of silk 
that the reported regulations would relate. 

** There is no knowing that," sagely observed 
the Collector. ** When they begin with Buch 
innovations, there is no telling where they will 
leave off. With such a fancy once in their heads, 
Ministers (though God forbid I should say any 
evil of them !) will not stop till they have ruined 
the revenue, and laid waste the country under 
the curse of an entirely free trade." 

•* I dare say they will be wise enough to retain 
duties which all classes allow to be just ; and tbe 
levying of them will afford you quite sufficient 
occupation, Mr. Collector, if our trade increases, 
as it is likely to do under such a system," replied 
the Lieutenant. ** This little custom-house may 
no longer be wanted as a store-place for contra- 
band goods ; but there will be all the more to do 
in the large ports ; and there, sir, you may find 
an honourable and appropriate place." 

Neither the Collector nor any of his coadjutor8» 
however, could be consoled under the dire pro- 
spect of the total ruin of the revenue, which was 
the result they chose to anticipate from the mea- 
sures understood to be now in contemplation. 
Their only ground oS. Vvo^^ -sq^^^ tWt the British 
Wanu/acturers would me m ^ \iQ^^ V'Ck x^ov's^- 
strata against the sacti^c^ ol xJo^^t ^^^;^^^ 
TbiB, boweyer, coMi^etiiiB xV^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
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mt of the body had already petitioned for the 
3ening of the trade, o£fered a very slender pro- 
ise of consolation. 

Pirn had early slipped away to spread the news 
r the contemplated ** ruin of the coast." The 
iings spread from mouth to nioulh, till they 
led every cottage, and reached even the recesses 
here the gipsies made a home* Draper and 
EUi came forth over the down to hear what the 
shoolmaster had to tell, and returned thoughtful 
I the tent where Mrs. Draper was looking out 
r them. 

" Then the winters will pass over us in a ceiled 
>u8e,'' said she, when she had heard the news. 
We must join our tribe in London from the 
*8t autumn fog till the last spring frost.'' 

'* You and yours," said one of the men, who 
as weaving the rush bottom of an old chair. 
We men may work in the free air, though there 
ill be stones instead of turf under our feet, 
[any chairs to mend in London." 

*• But no night-play to fill the pocket and 
larpen the spirits,*' old Faa observed. There 
as nothing in cities that he liked so well as his 
^k of the last night, — to stand on the ridge as 

watch upon the sentinel, and stoop, or hold 
mself erect, according as the sentinel turned 
8 back or his face, that the lads in the furze 
ight know when to creep forward on all -fours, 
id when to lie still. It was far pleasanter: to 
e them all collected safe in t\\e sW^o^n o\ 
ooter's Bottom, readv for work ot ^^>atv^^ 
?hever might befal, than to mix \\\ t\v^ m^\\^N 
^tlmg people ia London stxeeU^ vi\xo we^ 
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too busy in the lamplight to heed the stars o▼e^ 
head, which, indeed, it took some time to make 
out through such an air. 

Mrs. Draper, would forgive the air for the sake 
of the warmth and shelter; and the children 
would excuse everything for the sake of being 
seventy miles distant from Mr. Pirn's school-room. 
The younger of the men hoped that the " rain 
of the coast" might be delayed beyond another 
winter ; that if they might no more have tiie 
pleasure of handing bales of silk ashore daring 
unlawful hours, tubs of spirits might yet cross 
the surf between sunset and sunrise. 

" The * ruin of the coast ! * " cried Elizabeth, 
as the words struck her ear in passing some of 
the cottages. *' Dear me ! has anything hx^ 
pened to the fish, I wonder.** She soon found,— 
what she ought to have known before, — ^that fish 
are not always the chief concern of fishermen 
on the coasts of a land where trades are severally 
•* protected." Let the fish swarm in the waters 
as the motes in the sunbeam, and the coast may 
be not the less ruined in the opinion of fishermen 
who grow sophisticated under a bad law. 

The wives looked melancholy, as in duly 
bound, at the extraordinary cruelty of which the 
government was going to be guilty, — at the very 
irksome caprice by which it was endeavouring to 
prevent itself from being cheated, as heretofore, 
for the advantage of lVio«.^ viho mocked, and 
occasionally murdeted, *\\.* ^s,^xi\a. 'Twi Ng«*^ 
H'iVes thought it very .^^^^^"^^^^V^^^^^^ 

^» bad enough » ^^^ w \^ . 
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oeeupation was a thing not to be borne patiently. 
No wonder Ned kicked away his nets, and Jem 
cursed the child, and Dick left his boat, and said 
he should go .to the parish, as his prime work at 
sea was taken from him. As for the children, 
they looked as much dismayed under the shadow 
of evil tidings as their mothers had done in child- 
hood, on being told that Buonaparte and his 
French were coming ashore to cut all their 
throats. As soon as they dared speak, there was 
many a wail of '* O mammy, mammy ! are they 
going to * ruin the coast ? ' " 

Elizabeth thought she would make haste to 
the down, and tell her sister the dismal story. 
Breasting the wind as hardily as Matilda herself 
could have done, she arrived at length at the 
station-house, unable, for some time, to find 
breath for her tale. The signs of consternation 
below had attracted Matilda's notice ; and she, 
too, had dared the wind, to look for the cause 
through the telescope, which was her favourite 
companion when the Lieutenant was absent. 
Her smile at the news surprised Elizabeth, 
pleased as she was with her own prospects under 
the new arrangements. 

•• I should not have thought," she observed, 
•* that you would care so much about the matter. 
It will be very pleasant, to be sure, to have as 
much French silk, without breaking the law, and 
being searched, and all that kind of thing, as we 
like to buy ; but really, if you were to see the 
distress of those poor people beloYi •, — \!cvfe ^k^- 
dren " 
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Ah, the children I I am Boxry iox \5afcvt li\^' 
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but they will soon be comforted. For the 
rents my pity is at an end. Yonder are 
boats and tackle, and strong arms to use 
and there is the great and wide sea, wher 
may innocently get the bread by which the 
fess to live. This is better than stealing the 
from those who have no sea at hand from v 
to fetch their food. I cannot pity those 
men, Elizabeth : I cannot be sorry at this 
Remember, there are places full of a woe 
pared witii which the vexation of the peof 
pity is mirth ; — chill chambers, where littl 
have no heart to play, but crowd together 1 
warmth in them.; — alleys, where the wife, 
no longer wanted at heY husband's loom, 
out her hand for the alms which her brave- 
husband has not the courage to ask ; — h« 
where the mechanic sits with his arms 
side, looking into the empty grate, and th 
of stirring times gone by. When the wife 
in with this news, gathered from the stree 
ers, he will leap up, look to his loom, ar 
with his shuttle as a child with a new toy. 
will warm his heart from that moment,- 
will be in his face when he hurries out to 
the news be true, — hope will be in his 
when he returns. Tliese, multitudes of 
sufferers, are they whom I have pitied ; a 
them, therefore, you must let me now be g 

END OF TH« "Bl^^t ^)CKt« 
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PREFACE. 



SoMfi of my conrespondenls will not be Burpirised 
At the notice I find myself compelled to give, that 
I shall henceforward take in no^ unpaid lett^rs^ 
directed in an unknown haadwriting, which hare 
not the name of the writer superscribed. The tax 
of postage for anonymous flattery or abuse is one 
to which I cannot be expected to submit. 
' As for the other tax,— on time, — thus imposed 
on myself and others, it may supersede some of ft 
to declare, once for all, that no appeals to jne, 
whether made in print or by letter, anonymous or 
avowed, have or shall have any effect upon me^ 
unless they are addressed to my reason. If my 
arguments are open to refutation, I shall be thank' 
ful to have them refuted. If my views are founded 
on a false or narrow induction, the most acceptable 
as well as the truest kindness will^ be to show me 
where lies the error or deficiency. As an illus- 
trator of truth, it behoves me to Iklexv^ ^^ ^^ 
utmost respect, to applicationa \\V^ \\\^'«»^ \ \s>3X.%^^ 
^ vowed servant of the people, 1 ^raXkoX ^"^So^^l 
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to attend to appeals to my individual interests, 
whether presented in the form of evil prognostica* 
tions, of friendly cautions, or of flattery, gross or 
refined. 

What I have just said is applicable to only a few 
individuals, to some of whom I owe gratitude for 
kind intentions, and towards others of whom I feel 
more concern than resentment. To those to whom 
my work has been, in my own heart, dedicated 
iBrom the beginning, — the people, — I have only to 
say that their generous appreciation of my object 
is so efifective a support and stimulus, that nothing 
troubles me but a sense of the imperfection of my 
service ; and that the most precious of my hopes 
is, that I may become capable of serving them with 
an ability which may bear some proportion to the 
respect with which I regard their interests. 

H.M. 



THE 

LOOM AND THE LUGGER. 

PART II. 



Chapter L 
THE COOPERS AT HOME. 



A FINE spring shower was falling one May morn* 
ing, in 1826, when Mrs. Cooper, the weaver's 
wife, was busily engaged in dusting her husband's 
loom, taking advantage of the interval between 
the finishing of the piece with which he was now 
gone to his employer, and the beginning of the 
new one which he expected to bring home. 
Many weavers are as averse to dusting and clean* 
ing taking place in their peculiar department as 
the most slovenly bookworm. They appear to 
believe that a canopy of cobwebs sheds as im- 
portant an influence on their work as the student 
expects from the midnight lamp. Old Short was 
one of these, and Mrs. Cooper, therefore, 
thought herself fortunate in his absence at the 
same time, and on the same eixaiv^ m>Jcv \nrx 
husband. She might not only c\eax\. \vet "Vwar 
band's loom in peace, but have a \.oue\v ^X. >^ 
fd man's, m the hope that the xexaoNaY ol ^o^ 
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el 13 of cobweb, and an ample measure of dust, 
might escape his notice. Having opened the 
windows wide to admit the air freshened by the 
pattering Bhower, she sang to her baby, — still 
80 called, thougl\ now nearly thre^ yeara pldj^ 
encouraging, uom time to time, the imperfect 
mitations of the child 49 he stood pulling but- 
tercups to pieces at a chair, and cramming the 
^ emains through holes in its rush bottom. There 
w ere hopes that the child would, at some future 
day, be perfect in this song, for Short sang it 
f^om morning till night ; and, when he was ab- 
sen t, Mrs. Cooper unconsciously took it up as 
often as she looked towards his end of the rooni. 
She was very tired of hearing it, too ; but it wa^ 
such a good exchange for the grumblings of for- 
mer years, that she never found fault with the 
melody, and made up her mind to hear it hourly 
for the few years old Short might have to Ihre. 

But why had he left off grumbling ? For a rea- 
son which does not prevail with all grumblers, — 
that he had nothing to complain of. For two 
years Mr. Culver had given him constant em- 
ployment, and paid him well ; and he heard so 
much on all sides of the great relief to the manu- 
facturers from the reduction of the duties on raw 
silk, — a reduction permitted in order to prepare 
the manufacturers for a fair competition with the 
French when the prohibition of foreign silks 
should cease, — that he became less confident iu 
iis prcflictions thiA the \t^^^ \qw5^^ \i^A^\ssA^v 
be ruined ; that the ¥Tcexve\v >N^xx\e^ TI^..^^ 
foro them \ and that t\ve \^^X>1^ oi^^xx^>fe.^^ 
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industry were approaching. He had so often 
emphatically taken his neighbours to witness that 
he was weaving his last piece, ar.d been presently 
found weaving another, that he had now let the 
subject drop, and adopted the m-jro cheerful say- 
ing, '* Sufficient unto the day is the evil tliereof." 
This served his purpose very well, though he 
would have found it difficult, if questioned, to 
point out what evil he proposed thus philosophi- 
cally to endure. In summer, to be sure, it was 
sometime^ hot ; and the days went on to grow 
dark early in winter ; but the Coopers were kind 
to him, and able, through their own prosperity, 
to take good care of him. The child was readily 
admitted to be any thing but a plague ; and with 
fifleen shillings a-week wherewith to answer his 
own small wants, the old man was not only 
abundantly supplied for the present, but had been 
able to accomplish one or two objects which he 
had long had at heart. His burial money was 
safely laid by ; and he had bought a venerable 
Bible, which had been discovered by a neighbour 
lying on a book-stall, with his grandmother's 
birth entered on the fly-leaf. Short could' not 
read ; but he was uneasy as long as this Bible 
lay on the stall, liable to be tossed about without 
any pretence of consideration for his grand- 
mother's name. Here it was now, deposited on 
the highest shelf of the cupboard, so that there 
was no fear of the child getting lo \\,\iftlQit^\ya 
should be sixteen^ unless on a Suvv^lvj xxvotvcvsi^, 
when it was regularly taken down Vo >oe ^w.'^Nfc^ 
As It was immediately replaced, \voNNeNe.\^\i^>^ 
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far too valuable to be read out of, it was m 
likely to receive any liarm at tbe hands of tl 
baby. With all present needs amply supplie 
and provision being made for his body and 1 
Bible being disposed of as they ought to be, 
ivas certainly much more reasonable that She 
should sing than grumble. 
' '^ Look, look, Ichabod ! See how the n 
pours down ! Look at the shining bright rai 
drops, my pretty one ! '* said Mrs. Cooper, as b 
threw open another lattice, and cast a glan 
into the morsel of garden-ground behind.- 
** Cock-a-doodle-do! How the cock shakes < 
the wet. Come, my pet, come and see the coc 
and hens in the shower ; and the tulips ! O, t 
fine tulips ! How soon they will blow after tl 
rain. Come, Ichabod^ come, see the tulips ! " 
Instead of toddling across the room in answ 
to his mother's call, as usual, the child set tp 
cry of terror, not without cause. In thrustii 
his green and yellow leaves into the holes of t 
rush-bottomed chair, he had pushed his ha 
through, and was a fast prisoner till his motb 
released him. When this was done, and it on 
remained to appease him, he was taken to t 
window to call for the gipsyman to come a 
mend the poor chair. Long did mother and ch: 
call, in mimickry of each other, and no gipf 
man appeared ; but instead of him, old Short a 
the two neighbours, who also wove in this roo: 
all seeming very awgry. 

''Make haste \n ftoxtv iV^ vjeX.,^x,^ 
cried the house-wife irpm X\ie nsxxv^onn > «^^ 
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the ilei^1it)otirs in with you for shelter till the 
shower is over. 'Tis a fine pelting spring 
shower." 

And Mrs. Cooper set down the child at a chair 
which had no holes, while she hastily put out of 
sight her duster and hrush, that Short's evident 
ill-humour might not be increased by the appear- 
ance of any preparation for cleaning. 

" You are .welcome, neighbours," said she to 
one after another, as their heads emerged from 
the darkness of the winding staircase. ** Plenty 
of room : room for twice as many, the looms 
being all enipty at this time. 'Tis a curious 
chance that the looms should be all four quiet at 
once; but '* 

** It will be a more curious chance when they 
are all going again," observed Rogers, one of 
the neighbours. 

** Aye, ^ye,'* replied old Short, " I, for one, 
have wove my last piece." 

'* Why, dear me, Mr. Short, have you got to 
saying that again ? Only think how often you 
have said that, and, bless God ! it has never come 
true." 

" 'Tis tnie enough now, however," he replied. 
*• There is hardly a master that will give out a 
cane to-day. There's nothing doing, nor never 
will be, while those cursed French are on the 
face of the earth.'* 

" I thoij^ht you told me ttiete Yi;\s» xv^ xsvot^ 
fear of them ? I thought you wex^ dL"EX\^\a^ ^ 
tvAat the government ordered abowX. ^^ V,^^ 
of ihelr pieces,— that noae 6\iO\i\aL com^V^^^ 
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the lengths that we knew they had woven ? I 
remember you rubbed your hands over that news ! 
till the child laughed again." I 

" Aye, that sounded all very well ; but govern- 
ment can't, or won't, prevent those goods coming, 
though they are prohibited. The French are as 
hard at work as ever, weaving silks of the new 
lengths, and the other goods are pouring in all 
along the coast, by means of the smugglers. 
There is more smuggled silk in the market now 
than ever was known before, and " 

^' But it will soon be all sold and gone; and 
besides, in two months the law will let them in, 
go as to allow people to buy them fairly; and 
then there will be an end of the smuggling, they 
say." 

" Never tell me ! By that time, the new 
goods that are now on their looms will be ready. 
No, no ; it will just be as it has always been with 
the Spitalfields weaver. Heaven and earth try 
together which can spite him most." 

*' Well, now, Mr. Short, I must think it is 
hardly right to say so. We have had our share 
of troubles, to be sure ; but every thing that could 
be done seems to me to have been thought of. 
You should remember how long we were espe- 
cially favoured as to wages." 

" And much good it did us ! Can you deny 

that at that very time all our best orders went to 

Paisley and Macclesfield, while we ought tp have 

had our hands fuW, as ivoV \i^\\v^%xy.Oa\!was&!RSi«k\^ 

folks as they ? Caxv y om ^ewj , \>wbX yto^V. ^'t^ 

took it into their \iead^Xo n^^^x coXV«x%.v.^ 
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in one wmter four thousand looms stood idle ? 
You 'may not remember the winter of seventy- 
three : 'twas before your time, I fancy ; but there 
was the hand of God upon . the people, if any« 
where: poor starving creatures lying about on 
the door- sills, too weak to get home, when they 
had been out for the chance of an alms. But 
«ven that was nothing to the distress of fifteen 
and sixteen, which I suppose you do not pretend 
to forget." 

" Forget it I no," replied Mrs. Cooper, with a 
mournful shake of the head. ** That was the year 
my poor father died ; and mother and I thought 
he might have lived longer (though he had worn 
himself out at his loom) if we could have nou- 
rished him better, and let him hear the cheerful 
sound of the loom. Then it was that he advised 
me to set to work and qualify myself for a ser- 
vice, instead of remaining a weaver ; he repent- 
ing, as he said, that he had brought me up to an 
occupation that wears the spirits by its changes 
as much as the body by its toils. No ; I do not 
forget that winter ; but I should be sorry to say 
any thing about spiting the Spitalfields weavers, 
for I am sure every thing was done for us that 
charity could do." 

" Well, but I don't like charity, for my part; 
it is not the same thing as earning, and being 
beholden to no man." 

** Why, that's true ; but you have been be- 
holden to i2o man of late. Yo\\\vaNfe^«cc«J^^•^ 
your heart's content for a long time ^^sJ^\(^'Q8^ 
Interruption from God or man, Ml. ^YaxX? 
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*' Not without spite firom man, mistress. Do 
you forget my being forbidden to keep pigeons 
these last eighteen months ? There was nothbs 
in the world I car^d about like my pigeons : and 
now, since these many new houses, with wonder- 
ful good windows, have been built, I must send 
away my birds, lest they should break a pane.** 

•• You should forgive that, in consideration of 
your neighbours having more air and liglit. Yon 
very houses, new and with sashed windows, 
should show you that times are improved, Mr. 
Short." 

«* Lake, the builder, will hardly tell you that 
they are," observed Dickens, the weaver.' " Yoa 
should have seen him just now, holding forth to 
us about how we have all been deceived. When 
every thin^ looked so bright two years ago, he 
began to build, thinking there could never be 
houses enough for all the Weavers that would be 
wanted ; and now. Culver gives out scarcely a 
cane, and where is Lake to get his rents ? " 

" Has not my husband got a cane?'' asked 
Mrs. Cooper, with a faltering voice. 

" Not he, I warrant," replied Short ; " and 
neither Dickens nor I want our looms ; so there 
is six shillings a week, besides work, struck off 
from you at once. And now, mistress, I sup- 
pose you will leave oflF being thankful for nothing, 
as you are so ready to be." 

Mrs. Cooper made ivo o^.W. ^Vkswet than tak- 
iW up Jittle Ichabod, N\\vo ^^-aV^Mvcw^ \^\>^>& 

foreRnger, and saying " ^^«^^"^t xl^'^^vlv 
street. ■ Whbn it came ueacex^e a^.\xv^^^s^ 
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under lip began to project, and his inno* 
in to wrinkle for a cry. His mother 
1 to him to send away his fears, though 
not like what she heard any better than 

p, tramp, came many feet, and the buzz 
i rose and sank. Some hundreds must 
ssed, before every casement in the house 
sned for the inmates to peep out. A 
gleam of sun which came out diverted 
i's attention ; and when he stretched out 
d, with an impatient cry, to snatch the 
)9 that trembled and glistened from the 
irery man of the crowd below looked up 
issed. They might any where have been 
for weavers by the projecting eyes and 
ihoulders which distinguish the tribe, and 
e by the shuffling step with which they 
through the pools, with feet whose accus« 
lotion was on the treadles of the loom, 
lid gloom which sat on their faces was a 
uliar characteristic ; it belongs equally to 
wy miner, the stout ploughman, and the 
I operative, when want is at their heels, 
y believe, rightly or wrongly, that it is 
1 of tyrants which has set it on to dog 

11a, there! where are you marching?" 
Sickens from the window. *' Where is 
?" he inquired, percewm^ tVv^t Mx-^* 
r glance was wandering ON«t Wxft cx^'^^^ 
ihe had checked hetseV? Y*\icxv ^G^^^ 
n, fearing^ no doubt, \\\a\. ^^XKi^^iJ 
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like to be called out from among his compa 
by a woman's voice. Every man lookea i 
him, and no Cooper came out. 

" He is not there, my mistress," tsaid Die 
seizing his hat, and clattering down the ni 
stairs to join the mob. " I must just go at 
what is doing ; and you will get news from 
husband before I come back, 1*11 be bound.* 

There seemedi to be a halt at the end c 
street, and Short and Mrs. Cooper, who 
now left to their mutual conjectures, emi 
each other in leaning out of the window, t 
what was to happen next, 

" Dad, dad, dad,*' said young Ichabpd 
sently, kissing the palm of his hand, as wa 
wont when his father came in sight from al 

** Why, there's my husband ! and I neve 
him all this time,** cried Mrs. Cooper, hast 
to go down to him as he stood witn folded 
leaning against the door-post below. — A 
could tell was tlftit he feared some mischief ^ 
happen. There had been discontent for 
little time ; the worst hands being turned o 
week, and more and more by degrees, till 
when many of the best had been sent 
without the expected employment. Then 
great anger against the masters, and, abo) 
against the Frenchman. Cooper fancied 
were about to call him to account, fron 
stand the crowd seemed \.o\i^ \x\s^Cm^ ^^^ 

"But, John, «^^^„^\^^^^ JlUxV, 
" TFhy, we mua\ get otv v.v^.v 
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lings a-week, till our neighbours have work again, 
I must work a little harder, that is all." 

To her surprise and delight, Mrs, Cx)oper now 
)erceived that her husband had lodged just with- 
n the door the cane th^t she had been assured 
lad been denied him, He^ happier than his 
neighbours in being ^ better workman, had em- 
ployment ; and his wife cpuld spre ^ good-na- 
tured smile at Short's propensity to make the 
worst of everything, and also some sympathy for 
the Frenchman. — She should be sorry if any harn\ 
came to him, far away s^s the young ladies, his 
sisters, were from their friends. It was a pity 
they came, to be sure, interfering with English- 
men's proper business ; but they seemed to con- 
duct themselves very well 

*' Except in the point of his picki^g out the 
best weavers, and g^ttipg thenji froi;n the other 
manufacturers," observed Cooper, *' He would 
fein have had me ; but I told Mr. Culver he 
might depend upon nie, as I have tpo much spirit 
to leave an English master for a foreign one.'* 

" Besides that, you would hardly know what 
to make of his new sorts of looms and patterns. 
They would not come easy to your hand.'* 

'* For that matter," replied Cooper, " I am 
t^pt above learning anything new, even from a 
Frenchman ; and I have some curiosity to find 
out how they manage a certain thing that I have 
been trying after these two years. I shall try 
and try again, for I don't want to come out at 
last a worse weaver than Cook." 

" You a wor»e weav^l tbau Cw^V* ^^C^^css^r.^. 
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the wife. ** I should like to see the day \?lie 
that will happen, John Cooper/' 

Cooper smiled and reminded his wife ho 
much easier it is ta improve one's craft when p 
in the way by a knowing person, than when oi 
has to find it out for one's self. Nevertheless, 
Culver had been a good master to him, he wou 
continue to work for him, if the Frenchnw 
offered him the weight of his first piece in gok 

** This much," continued Cooper, "la 
willing to do for Culver: but as to anytbii 
more, I am for letting a man have fair play, 
he French or be he English. I would not p 
secute any man for choosing to settle in o 
place rather than another, whatever I mig 
think about its being better for him to remain 
his own country." 

** Do you think Culver encourages the peoj 
against the Frenchman ?" 

*' Not one of the masters likes him ; and inde 
he does steal their trade very fast." 

" Aye, just at present; but his secrets tj 
soon get abroad ; and others will manufacture 
well as he ; and then they ought to thank hi 
for teaching them." 

" May be they will then : but they don't no 

Not that Culver would lift his hand and si 

• Burn down that man's house ;' but he woi 

ather not hear him praised as his own weavi 

praise him.'V 

" They praise ever^VKvcvs^ ^^>\\.\sv\si\ss5k' 
odd speech. WYiaX a TO:v^^ox\.>r^^-<>&>iv»xV^ 
not speak Eng^isloL a* vie ^o\ 
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M. Gaubion, the gentleman in question, daily 
thought so too. He could make his way, as to 
language, very well with educated persons ; but 
the dialect of his weavers puzzled him perpetually. 
His foreman acted as interpreter;; but in his 
absence, M. Gaubion, who at Lyons had been 
thought to be very accomplished in the English 
language, found that he could not understand 
one word in ten that was said to him. The case 
was made worse by his being a timid man, and 
fully alive to all the peculiarities of his situation, 
without being able to make light of them as ' 
some of the gayer tempered of his countrymen 
would have done. 

On the present occasion, M. Gaubion was 
taken by surprise ; and unintelligible as the yells 
of an English mob were likely to be to him at 
any time, there was no chance of his understand- 
ing them amidst the conflict of feelings under 
which he now listened to them. The word 
" Macclesfield " alone struck his ear as familiar, 
and he comprehended from it that the people 
disapproved of the proceedings of his firm in that 
place, where he believed he had been doing what 
must be acceptable in employing some hundreds 
of people in throwing and manufacturing silk. 
He knew that building had been going on, through 
the stimulus given by his demand for labour, and 
that which had arisen in other quarters, partly 
through rivalship of himself, partly from an un» 
controlled spirit of speculation, and, yet more, 
because the silk trade was really, on tlv& '^Wv^^ 
IQ an improving condition. H^ Yj«LTv\fc^ \» ^k- 
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plain to the crowd that one thousand new h 
had been demanded by advertisement in Ma 
field, the year before, and that from four t 
thousand apprentices had been wanted aboi 
same time ; and that if, after this tremc 
state of activity, manufacturers found thei] 
ness slack for a time, it was hard to lay the 
on him of what had resulted from thei 
extravagant speculations. It was wrongin 
to suppose that his concern, however fluuri 
could swallow up all others, or that he ha 
more to do with the temporary distress at 
clesfield or in Spitalfields than at Coventry, 
there were thousands out of employment i 
very time. — M. (jaubion could find no words 
ever, at the critical moment ; and if he ha< 
could scarcely have' been heard while theb 
who could not get his rents, was haranguin 
the disappointed weavers were shouting, a 
envious manufacturers on the outskirts 
mob were grumbling about the favour she 
Frenchmen by an unpatriotic government, 
was nothing to be done but to throw do^^'n s 
the crowd the newspaper containing the 
tisements about houses and apprentices, s 
trust to the sense of the people to discove: 
it was that they were to make out from th 
ceeding. 

The constables now arrived and inspire 

with more confidence in their staves than '. 

in the good sense o[ tV^ tj^^o^X^. '^^.^^^^ 

off from the main bod^ m ^\ ^\\^^^n 

iiobody chose tQ>ay tQ^>^ m^\^^^?.^ ^'^^ 
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a riot. They left the foreigner wondering in hm- 
self. 

•* What is it that these people would have ? I 
employ hundreds of them, and they complain. 
I teach them my superior art, and they are jea- 
lous. If I were to employ but twenty where I 
employ a hundred, they would complain yet more. 
If we Frenchmen kept the secrets of our manu- 
facture, these English would nourish a still 
Stronger jealous v. What is it that they would 
have ?" 

This was just the question which Mrs. Cooper 
had ready for her husband to answer, when he 
returned, newspaper in hand, from M. Gaubion's 
house. 

•• They want a steady, uniform demand," was his 
reply ; '* which neither M. Gaubion, nor any one 
else, can ensure them, miless they could give them 
masters with cool and sound heads, and find 
some broom that would sweep away the mischiefs 
that remain from old bad plans. How is M. 
Gaubion, or any one else, to prevent the slack- 
ness which comes of building a thousand new 
houses to hold five thousand new apprentices ia 
one town ? — of which you may read in this paper. 
And if we are so jealous of the French goods 
as by law to declare all of a wrong length which 
are made ready to be sold here as soon as they 
are allowed to be brought in, how is Gaubion, or 
lany one eJse, to prevent tKe B^mw^^vcv^ ^'l '^vof^^ 
£^ood3 ? What we want ia a \\\X\"& ^xxA^x^^^ ^^ 
Hie part of the government axii. \\v^ xiV8JaX««»> ^ 
A httle patience on that of themeur 
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•* Aye, patience ! " cried Short. ** Patience 
enough wanted to hear you talk! Here you 
have been preaching prudence and patience these 
ten years ; and all for what ? Can anything 
make the silk trade prosper V* 

" It has prospered, for two years past, only 
rather too vehemently," replied Cooper. " If 
the masters had let it grow a little more gradually, 
all would have been right : and all will be right 
yet, if we have but a little patience, as I said 
before." 

*^ You have no reason for saying that, in the 
face of all experience." 

'* I have reason ; — and that from experience. 
The demand for thrown silk is greater than ever 
it was ; and if that is not a good sign, I don't 
know what is. Nearly twice as much thrown 
silk is imported now as there was when the trade 
was most protected ; and our throwsters at home 
find a demand for a million of pounds more than 
was needed two years ago. Now what is this 
silk all wanted for but to be woven ? and, depend 
upon it, Mr. Short, you will have your share.'* 

" Aye, when, I wonder? You talk as if I 
were a young man, instead of an old fellow who 
can't wait for his bread till new-fashioned schemes 
are tried, and the old ones found to be best. 
When, I say ?" 

" When we make trial of fair play between 
nation and nation; n«j\v\c\v will be after next 
Julv." 

"' And here is lAvj Tvo>«r ^Wt^^<^^^, 
Cooper. « If no moi^ «^\Vw V^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
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aftet July, Mr. Short, you will soon be at your 
loom again. I wish I could think that the 
French gentleman would be comfortable after 
that time ; but I fear the feeling against him is 
too strong to go down so soon." 

" That is the worst of such feelings ever being 
allowed to grow up/* replied her husband. '* How- 
ever we may talk about being on free, and fair, and 
friendly terms of competition with the French 
after July, I doubt whether we shall be willing to 
make the experiment really a fair one, as if we 
belonged all to one country," 

'• Why, John,'* said his wife, *' even you would 
not work for the foreigner so soon as for your 
old employer. You were saying so this very 
morning.** 

John muttered something about its being a 
different thing countenancing Frenchmen in their 
proper cduntry and in orte's own neighbourhood j 
but he could not give a very satisfactory account of 
what he m^ant. He ended by hoping that there 
would bb room in the world of production for 
everybody ; and that all would find out where it 
was easiest to get what all wanted, that each, 
whether English, French, or Chinese, might be 
employed to furnish what he could provide most 
easily and cheaply, and all help one another. If 
this were done, all might perhaps be well fur- 
nished with necessaries and comforts ; and, if 
not, their privations would not be made \xv<yt<5w 
bitter by the jealousies which Go^'^ dtC^^^'S«w\NS5f« 
ourished against one another. 
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Short was sure the only way to have peace an( 
quiet was to go on in the old way. 

*• What shall we make of you, my boy V criei 
Cooper, catching up the child for a romp, before 
beginning the arduous task of putting his nev 
piece into the loom. ** What snail we make o 
you, child ? Will you be a little weaver?" 

The boy immediately began stamping with hii 
tiny foot, and reaching out his hand for tk 
shuttle. 

'* Why, look ! *' cried his delighted mother. 
" He is pretending to weave already. Aye; 
that is the way, my boy. Tread, tread ! That 
is the way. Will Ichabod be a weaver, like 
father?" 

** In steadier times than his father lived in, I 
hope," said Cooper. " Hey, boy? Will you 
weave like a Frenchman, Ichabod, so that yooi 
loom may be as busy as a Frenchman's ?'* 

" And carry an English heart in your breast, 
dear, all the time V* added old Short. 

*' Without hating the foreigners," observed 
Mrs. Cooper. ** We must teach him, John, that 
there is room in the wide world for all." 
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Chapter II. 

MATTERS OF TASTE. 

Though M. Gaubion was himself too shy to be 
very eager about the society of his neighbours, he 
had no wish to place any restraint upon the in« 
cHnation of his household for intercourse, not 
only with the families to whom they had brought 
special introductions, but with those whose near 
residence tempted to an acquaintance. Mr. Culver 
and he merely exchanged bows and slight greet- 
ings when they passed ; but that was no reason 
why Mr. Culver's daughters, who met his little 
sister Ad^le at children's parties, should not be her 
companions at other times ; nor why Mademoiselle 
Gaubion, the elder sister, and his housekeeper, 
should not indulge her hospitable disposition, and 
make as many friends as she could. 

It was a great mortification to this lady to see 
her brother looked coldly upon by those who 
ought, she believed, to be capable of appreciating 
his manifold merits : but she conceived that this 
coldness would only be increased by her becom- 
ing reserved also ; and that the best justice and 
kindness to him was to endeavour to interest 
those whom he could not exert himself to pro- 
pitiate. She made herself popular for his sake, 
and earnestly hoped in time to see her owi^ popu- 
hnty merge in his. Mr. C\x\\et ^x^'^'SL'^ ^'^^- 
Bounced her a very amiable ?lw^ ^cc^^tk^^^^ 
^ouDg person, and decUxed \vvm^e\l V^Y?\ ' 
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allowing Charlotte and Lucy to visit A 
though nurse was somewhat lofty in her wa 
talking about the freedom which the foreig 
were so ready to use with her young ladi< 
The time had been when a sentence from i 
would have settled the matter any way she cl 
but the girls were growing up now to an 
when it was proper to consult them about 
undertakings and pleasures ; and nurse had i 
been what she once was since the loss of hei 
She was more prejudiced and more peevish 
ever, and had, therefore, lost much of her at 
rity over her master as well ^as her charges, 
she did not choose herself to lift the knockei 
Frenchman's door, there was nothing for i 
to order Susan to' go with the girls instead. 

Before Charlotte and Lucy had been 
seated, they were observed to be exchan 
looks and whispering about something v 
stood on a table at one end of the room. 

*' My flowers I You envy me my flow 
said Mademoiselle Gaubion. •* Smell them 
Are they not sweet as the^ are full blown ? " 

Not all the politeness which Charlotte < 
muster enabled her to say that the smell was 
sweet. Instead of white-thorn, mignionette 
carnation, the perfume was rather that of n 
She caught Mademoiselle Gaubion's hand ii 
Inidst of its flourishes to and from her nostrils 
obtained a close view of the bouquet. It 
artificial. — Lucy agreed with her that ncithei 
ever ^before seen such artificial flowers ; ai 
f^adlong before they were lited oi ^W,\ti^ \\\s: 
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various lights, and trying how easy it would be 
to deceive nurse and their youngest sister as they 
had themselves been deceived. Harriet Breme 
would hardly wear her lily of the valley any more 
if she could see these. She might look through 
her father's stock many times before she would 
find any so fresh looking, — so very natural. 

In a little while, Mademoiselle Gaubion observed, 
such flowers as these might be had in every shop 
in London where such goods were sold. In 
July 

" O, that is when French silks may be had, 
papa says. But these flowers cannot be made of 
silk." 

Mademoiselle Gaubion explained that the co- 
coons of silk-worms were used for these flowers, 
and showed how they were painted and embroidered 
into the semblance of real flowers. She oflered 
to teach Charlotte how to make them, if it was 
thought worth while. Charlotte thought it would 
be well worth while, as all flowers except such 
coarse-daubed bunches as she did not like to wear, 
cost a great deal of money. 

AdMe also had yet to learn. She had had 
plenty of flowers for her doll's robe and turban 
at Lyons ; but she had bought them, as they 
cost next to nothing there. 

" Ah," said Lucy, ** we were wondering how 
some French things can be made so cheap. 
Nurse has a beautiful box that her son got some- 
how from France, and it cost only a shilling. 
He told her so, for fear she should \.Vv\\^R.V<b\Na^ 
done an ejK^rayagant thing. TVve^^'^^ ^ ^^w*^"^ 
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the bottom ; and the sides are of pink paper, 
beautifully plaited; and there is an enamelled 
picture of the Virgin and St. Somebody ; and 
round the picture, the prettiest wreath of flowers ; 
— ^tiny roses and forget-me-not, and yellow buds 
and green leaves between. It is a large box,— 
as large as my hand ; and it cost only a shilliDg. 
The flowers alone would cost two, papa says, if 
we ordered such to be made here." 

** We would show you that box," said Char- 
lotte, '^ but that we do not like to ask nurse now 
for anything that her poor son gave her. She 
can think of nothing but him all the day after, 
if we do." 

" Poor nurse ! has her son left her T* asked 
Mademoiselle Gaubion. 

" O, he died,— and so shockingly ! It is more 
than two years ago. now ; but nurse is as grieved 
as ever when anything puts her in mind of it. It 
was so dreadful for the first few days, — before 
it was known exactly^ what had become of him ! 
Nurse would not believe he was dead ; and she 
was always saying that the smugglers had carried 
him out to sea, and sold him for a sailor, like 
somebody she once heard about. She was sure 
he would come back one day, either a rich India 
merchant, or begging at the door, — or somehow* 
And then, when the next letter came " 

"Did it tell? Was he dead?'* 

•* O yes. Papa would not let us tell Maria, 

for fear of its making her afraid to go to bed; 

And I believe he did not mean us elder ones to 

know; ibut nurse set u»loaftV.m^>iioSJcw^T^^Ja^^* 
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for she never believed that papa had told her 
everything. Do you know, when they had shot 
him dead, they put his body into a cavern in the 
cliff, on the top of a flight of steps, and sitting 
up so that he looked as if he was alive, the first 
moment they found him." 

" But O, what do you think put it into their 
heads to look for him there ?" interrupted Lucy; 
" They saw two cliff- ravens fly out when some-^ 
body went near the cavern ; and then they knew 
that there must be a body there." 

Lucy stopped short at a sign from her sister, 
who thought the rest of the story too horrible to 
be told. Since Adele could not make out by 
any mode of cross-questioning, what these fur- 
ther particulars were, she wanted next to know 
what caused Nicholas to be murdered. Her 
sister explained to her, with so much feeling, the 
nature of the service on which he had been en- 
gaged, and showed so much concern at his fate, 
that Lucy said, half to herself, and looking wist- 
fully at Mademoiselle Gaubion, 

'* I shall tell nurse how sorry you are." 

** Tell her, if it can comfort her to have the 
sympathy of a stranger." 

*' A stranger, — a foreigner,*' repeated Lucy, 
still half to herself. 

»* I said a stranger, not a foreigner," replied 
Mademoiselle, smiling. *' As long as it is a 
stranger who sympathizes, what matters it whether 
she be native or foreign?*' 

** Nurse thinks," replied Charlotte, ** V^^ 
French people j^re^ not ggiry viYifiik ^yj \asBBw 
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comes to those who try to prevent their smuggling. 
She was saying this morning " 

Another sign from Charlotte. 

•• Tell me what she said,*' replied Mademoiselle, 
smiling in a way which emboldened Lucy to 
proceed. 

^' She said she did not want to have anybody 
in the neighbourhood that had helped to murder 
her son ; and that every French person had helped 
to murder him, because it was the trying to get 
in French goods that made all the mischief.*' 

•• Nurse does not know, perhaps, that the 
French suffer no less than the English in this 
kind of struggle. Frenchmen are sometimes 
thrown overboard into the sea, or shpt on the 
shore. Frenchmen run the risk of losing their 
goods ; and in such a contention, I am afraid it 
sometimes happens that a Frenchman hates an 
Englishman." " : 

**What! for smuggling each others* goods? 
If they want each others' goods, why do not 
they buy and sell them at once, without loss and 
fighting and cheating and murder ? " 

*' Are you French really sorry about smug- 
gling?" asked Lucy. ** Because, if you are ** 

" You may see in a monient that my brother 
is sorry. Why else should* he leave his country, 
and come to live here? He comes to make silk 
here which may be sold without cheating and 
fighting.'' 

*• And if papa went to Lyons, would the people 
there be glad or sorry to see him ? " 

*' If be went to ihake wVV^^ ^«^ \* wJi^^w!fc\^ 
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either particularly glad or sorry, because the 
people at Lyons make silks better than your papa, 
or any other Englishman, knows how to make 
them yet. But if your papa went to make cotton 
goods, or knives and scissors, or if he set 'up 
iron works, they would be very glad to have 
him ; for all these things are made by the English 
better than by the French." 

'* Then you would get artificial flowers 'so 
cheap that you need not make them yourselves," 
added Adfele : ** and you would have silk frocks, 
like the Bremes ; for the prettiest silk frocks cost 
twelve or fourteen shillings less there than here." 

Charlotte thought she should like to go to 
Lyons ; it would be such a saving of money ; 
and she thought the Lyons people must like 
coming to London, if they could get things made 
of iron, and steel, and cotton, cheaper than in 
France. Ad^le proposed that there should be a 
general change ; that all the Lyons people should 
come to London, and as many Londoners go to 
Lyons. As it was plain, however, that this would 
leave matters just where they were at first, as the 
French could not bring their silk-worms from the 
jouth with them, nor the English carry their iron 
mines on their backs, the simple expedient oc- 
curred to the young ladies of the inhabitants 
lending their produce freely to one another, in- 
itead of wandering from home to produce it 

•* If the French would send me my silk," ob« 
lerved Charlotte, " I might save my fourteen 
ihillings here just as well as at L^oxv^ \ ^tA W \ 
tad to pay a Utile for the bringmg, \iOTRft Vjci^^ 
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girl would pay papa for the sending of the cotton 
gowns she would buy of him. What a capital 
bargain it would be for us both ! Do not yoa 
think so, Mademoiselle?" * 

*' I do ; but there are many who do not. When 
some of our French rulers wished that our people 
should save their money by buying your cottons 
where they could be had cheapest, our people 
were frightened. They sent and told the king 
Uiat France was ready to bathe his throne with 
her tears in agony at the idea of buying English 
goods so easily : and now, you know, some of 
you English are just as much alarmed at being 
allowed to get silks cheaper than you can make 
them." 

•• But it is so very silly !" exclaimed Charlotte. 
" Such people might as well prefer paying five 
shillings for a bad bouquet to paying half-a-crown 
for a pretty one, like that. I do not see why 
they should give away money to bad flower- 
makers at that rate." 

" Especially when the bad flower-makers might 
get more money still by doing something which 
they could do much better. Yet this is just the 
way that Buonaparte made his people waste their I 
money, some time ago. He would not let them 
have sugar and cofiee from the places where they 
could be had best and cheapest, but would try to 
produce them at home. He made people press , 
out the juice of carxol^ wv^Vseat-toot^ and what- 
ever tasted sweet, aatVi^w.^^^ <i«wi>«^x«iN.^i^^ 

in France ; and, -\^-^^^VU'^^^^^ 
made A little sugai •, towX » ^»a v» ^.►. 
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inatiy people to buy. They tried to make tea of 
many kinds of herbs, and coffee of bitter and 
burnt roots ; while, all this time, there was plenty 
of tea in China, and sugar and coffee in the West 
Indies." 

" I would have left off all those things, if 
I might not have had them properly/* said 
Charlotte. 

Lucy thought it would be very hard to be so 
stinted by any man's caprice and jealousy ; and 
she saw that the saving would be only in one 
way, after all. The French might save the money 
they were bidden to spend on dear sugar and bad 
tea, but they would still lose the opportunity oF 
selling the goods of their own manufacture which 
the Chinese and the West Indians would have 
taken in return for their tea and sugar. It was 
very odd of Buonaparte not to see that his plan 
caused a loss in every way. — Mademoiselle thought 
that he did see this ; but that he did not mind 
the loss to his own people, provided he made the 
English suffer. She had nothing to say for the 
good-nature of this ; but who thought of good- 
nature when kings go to war, with the express 
purpose of ruining one another as fast as possible, 
while they each boast that God is on their side ? 
She remembered that her father admired Buona* 
parte as much as anybody could ; but even her 
father could not thank him for making many of 
the necessaries and comforts ot \\fe ^o ^^"m. ^^ 
to prevent his getting on in ihe vvoxV^l. ^^ "t^* 
vembered the day when tYie neNV^ ^«2av^ "^ 
'reJgn trading wa» to go on ag^. U«'»Sc 
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found himself able then to make her brother Marc 
a farmer. Marc had long wished to be a farmer ; 
but his father had not had the power to do any- 
tiling for him while much of his money was 
swallowed up in the consumption of things which 
were only to be had dear and bad as long as the 
ports were shut. 

" I suppose," said Charlotte, " that must have 
been the case with many people besides your father. 
Everybody that kept house must have saved as 
soon as the ports were opened. I wonder what 
they did with their savings!^ 

" Madame Mairon began to dress her daugh* 
ters in the prettiest English muslins that ever 
were seen. All Lyons began to admire those 
girls, though some complained that they spent 
their money on foreign [goods. But I am sure 
they laid out a great deal on native ribbons and 
lace at the same time, which they could not have 
'afforded if tea and sugar had been as high as 
ever. Then there were the Carillons. They 
set up a hundred more looms directly ; and every 
body called them proud and speculative ; but the 
looms are still busy, I fancy." 

" Ah, that is the worst of it,*' observed Char- 
lotte. ** While their looms are going, ours are 
standing still." 

'^ Not became theirs are going. Witness my 
brother's. The Carillons made silks for many 
countries, but not for England ; for they have 
never smuggled, I believe. When your father's 
weavers see the goods the Carillons will send 
ever, after next jSy, die^ m«i^\^»rEkV>^^«i^^ 
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; and then your father may sell as many ; 
here will be more people to wear silks every 
, in proportion as more countries send us 
s, and want some in return. There is plenty 
>om in the world for your father, and my 
ier, and the Carillons. 
I wish," said Adtjle, " you would shov^ 
f the shells M, Carillon gave you/* 
What sort of shells ?*' Lucy asked : and for 
mswer she was shown into a room at the 
of the house, which was unlike any room 
had ever seen before. One side of it was 
pied by cases of stuffed birds, some from all 
four quarters of the world. There were 
r curiosities in great abundance, less capti- 
ig to young eyes than gold-dropped African 
ridges, and burnished American humming- 
3 ; but the shells transcended the most bril- 
; of the winged creatures. Speckled, 
iked, polished, they were held before the eye. 
ed, indented, ribbed in waving lines, they 
5 examined by the touch. Murmuring, they 
3 held to the delighted ear. There was no 
of admiring the pearly hues of some, the 
^te whiteness of others, and the fantastic 
IS of those which lay in the centre of the 
net. 

So M. Carillon gave you these shells !" 
Some of them. Those in the compartment 
Lucy is looking at. M. Carillon's sons have 
quite all the world to themselves to trade in ; 
igh they do sell their father's gooda oxixwaxc^ 
es. When yotxt brothers gtovi \rj Vi \i^ 
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merchants, and sell your father's silks in many 
countries, they will bring you shells as beautiful 
as these, if you ask them." 

** I should like a parrot better," said Lucy. 

** I should like some plums and chocolate, 
like those that Pierre had sent him from South 
America," observed Adfele. 

** Well, anything 'you please," replied Ma- 
demoiselle. " Only let the nations be in good 
humour with one another, and we may all have 
what we like. I know I should never have po8< 
sessed this pretty museum if Jean Carillon had 
not been trading to India, and fallen in with 
these shells ; and there is not a museum in Paris 
that will not be improved, year by year, as our 
ships go into new countries, and bring fresh cu- 
riosities for us to study and admire." 

^' But I suppose these shells cost a great deal; 
and the birds, too?" 

'* They do at present, because it is a sort of 
new taste, and very little pains have been taken 
to gratify it. But there are shells enough in the 
deep and wide Indian seas to furnish the cabinets 
of the world ; and there are birds enough in the 
western forests and gardens to show every child 
in our close cities what beautiful creatures God 
has made to flutter in his hottest sunshine. The 
taste will be sure to spread, as it is for the good 
of everybody that it should spread. Many na- 
tives of foreign countries who now lie dozing 
on the burning shores, trying to forget their 
hunger and not to regard the heats, will dive into 
the green sea for tne beanXi&ji xVikcv^ \hat ^s^ 
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hidden there. They will be up and busy when 
they see European ships on the horizon, and 
sing as they sit polishing and preparing the curi- 
osities which are to bring them bread for their 
children, and raise a roof over their own heads." 

*' But we must pay for these curiosities," ob- 
jected Lucy. " We must pay very high ; and I 
think that is not fair, when birds can be had for 
the catching, and shells by being just4aken out 
of the sea." 

" When those days come, my dear, we shall 
pay what will be a high price to those natives, 
but a low one to us. People in their country 
will begin to wish for our curiosities, as we wish 
for theirs. A savage gave this noble shell, as 
large as my hand, and more finely veined than 
any marble in the world, for six nails ; and when 
that savage's children grow a little more civilized 
than we are now, they will give another such shell 
for a square mch of your Derbyshire lead ore, 
or half-a-dczen dried English plants. Then the 
drying of plants here, and the diving for shells 
there, will be a business which will support a 
family; and both countries will be wiser and 
happier than they were before, by having ob- 
tained something new to study and admire." 

*' I think," said Ad^le, ** that people will not 
know, till that time, all that they might and 
should know of what God has made for them." 

•* They will certainly not know all the happi- 
ness that God has made for them, till they share 
as equally as possible what He has given to^eaclvx 
whether it be that which beloTv^^ to \^^^ ^\^ ^x 



earth, or the produce of man's skill. Whatever 
any country produces best, that let it exchange 
for what other countries produce best. Thus will 
all be best served, and in the best humour ^ith 
each other." 

"If you might choose what you would have 
from the finest country in the world, what should 
it be f asked Lucy of Mademoiselle. 

" I should like a great number of things to 
make our museum more complete. Here are 
only a few stray treasures." 

" But M. Carillon is going to send you 
something very strange and very valuable,'* ob- 
served Ad^le. " Something from Egypt, is not 

iir 

" Yes ; and I shall be very glad of whatever he 
may send me ; but he cannot give me what I 
should like best.*' 

" I know what you mean. You want some 
plants. Well, perhaps this may be a dried lotus, 
or the flowering reed of the Nile. His son has 
been in Egypt ; and how do you know that he 
may not be sending you plants V 

" I should like them alive," replied Mademoi- 
selle. ** The potato was brought alive, and it 
grew and flourished ; and I should like to try 
whether some of the American shrubs could not 
be made to grow here. There are some of the 
Madeira mountain plants which J would rather 
have than wine and oranges." 

•* But what would you do with them ? There 
28 no room here for such a garden as we had by 
the liver^aide at Lyons ; and ^v^w\xl ^^ t.Q\3&^scHv 
tojjr the plants would get wnoW^? 
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, " Why, that is true," replied Mademoiselle, 
sighing. -. " We must be content with our little 
museum." 

" Are you very fond of plants ?" enquired 
Charlotte. " Then I will take you to two or 
three of papa's weavers—" 

She stopped short, and bit her lip, and Lucy 
frowned at her. Mademoiselle asked with a 
smile, 

** What of the weavers ? Will they show me 
flowers V* 

Charlotte answered constrainedly that the ope- 
ratives of Spitalfields were very fond of their 
little gardens, and succeeded in raising beautiful 
tulips and auriculas. 

'* O, let us go ! It cannot be far, and it is a 
very fine evening,'* said the eager little lady, 
looking up to the yellow sunshine which streamed 
in from between two opposite chimneys. Char- 
lotte and Lucy glanced at each other, and nei- 
ther offered to move. 

*' Why, my children, is it possible ?" cried 
Mademoiselle, putting a hand on the shoulder of 
each, and looking them full in the face with a 
smile. '' You are afraid, I see, to introduce me 
to your father's weavers. You are afraid to tell 
nurse that you have done so, because poor nurse 
is jealous of the French gentleman, and his little 
French sister. Is it not so ?" 

The girls seemed about to cry. Mademoiselle 
went on, 

•* You shall request your father to \tiUckvi»jc^ 
we to a horlsi; or twOf Mes^nUine, n^^ vt^ ^^ 
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my brother whether there are such among tliose 
whom he employs. My girls, we. are of or.e 
country now, — you and I. Why should there 
be any tormenting, unworthy jealousy ? Tell 
me why." 

Charlotte only knew that some people thought, 
•—some people feared, — it seemed so very natu- 
ral that manufacturers should get the best weavers 
from one another. 

*' So very natural 1" exclaimed Mademoiselle. 
'* I tell you, my girl, that my brother has it not 
in his nature to feel jealousy of a neighbour; 
and I tell you also that my brother will in time 
give good weavers to your father and to all of 
the same occupation in this neighbourhood. If 
the suspicion you speak of were natural, it would 
be for my brother to feel it ; yet, I will take you 
among his men without fear, if we find that they 
have tulips and auriculas.'* 

Before Charlotte had quite ventured to look 
again in Mademoiselle's face, M. Gaubion came 
in, and gave her the address of several of his 
men who were as fond of flowers as herself. 
When she gaily asked him if he was afraid of 
the Miss Culvers being admitted to intercourse 
with persons who were working for him, he 
smiled and added the address of a woman who 
was weaving velvet of a particularly curious pat- 
tern, which he thought the young ladies might 
like to see. T\\\% woxtv^Ti xcivjgcA. Wx^ auriculas I 
too, for aught M. GauXAoxiVxi^^^ \ ^\i\^^ ^^^ ^ 
set out to ascertam VYiei^ovoX.. • 
Mrs. Ellis was !outidaX\x^x V>^^> "^^^^ 
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I be scolding lustily till her visitors popped 
ads through the gap by which the stairs 
into the room. Her natural tone of voice 
immediately recoverable, and she spoko 
ithing between a whine and a scream, 
uited ill with the languid air with which 
ig her head aside, and fumbled with the 
et which hung by a worn hair- chain round 
c. She had so much the appearance of 
ss of the lowest grade, that Mademoiselle 
there could be no mistake in conjecture 
she had not always pursued her present 
ion, nor offence in asking how the con- 
t suited her health. She had sat at the 
be said, since she was the age of that boy, 
ing to a lad who had evidently been the 
f her wrath. Not that she had had work 
time. (3, no ! She had suflfered her 
om want of work. Indeed, it was hard 
hich was worst for the health ; — the load 
ipirits of having no work, or the fatigue 
ing. If the ladies would believe her, it 
illing occupation. It sat very hard upon 
nach, and her heart turned half round ; 
lungs, — O^ if they knew what lungs she 

u let us know that before we came up to 
/* observed Mademoiselle. '* If you 
}ur lungs weak, is it not a pity that you 
ixert them as you did just now ? And, 
lute, you spoke much louder than we^ 
luble you'to do." 

J njft'am, '^ the Yf«^ wfisx uwj ^w.^' 
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When it once gets up, I can*t, somehow, get it 
down ajrain." 

The boy at the loom confirmed this by a side- 
long look of great meaning. His mother sighed 
80 as to show a fine remaining capacity of lung, 
and was about to proceed about her infirm head, 
and a weak ancle that she had had all her life, 
when her visitors turned the current of her com- 
plaints upon the times. Poor wages ! very poor 
wages ! and hard work. It was a bad sort of 
employment. 

" Why, then, do you bring up your children 
to it ? Here are live looms in this room." 

*' Yes, ma'am 5 but only three for my own 
family. My eldest girl is a filler. Those two 
farther looms are let to neighbours." 

" And both with work in them, I see. This 
seems a pretty piece of black silk that your boy 
is about ; and he seems to be doing his work 
well." 

*' Pretty well, ma'am : pretty well, for the 
time. I thank the Almighty, Tom is a mid- 
dling boy." 

The little lad had all the appearance of being 
better than a middling boy. He worked with 
might and main while the ladies stood by, shout- 
ing the shortest possible answers to their ques- 
tions, amidst the noise of his machine. His 
mother gave him a smart rap on < the head, and 
asked him where his manners were, to go on 
with his weaving while the ladies spoke to him* 
Hj8 looks .conveyed \m a^^x^Ww%vou that he 
should bsLVe been equaW^ lo^xtA 1«m\\» ^w^&l^-^Na 
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had quitted his grasp of his shuttle without leave. 
He now related that he was twelve years old, had 
learned to weave three weeks, and had in that 
time woven sixteen yards, for which he was to 
have sixpence a- yard. The ladies thought that, 
in relation to him, his mother's voice ought to he 
made to come down again, to whatever pitch it 
might have risen. 

'^ And whose work is this ?" asked Charlotte, 
examining a piece of slight French-white silk, 
carelessly covered with a brown-looking cloth. 

" That's Peggy's,'' replied Tom. " She has 
left it for to-night, to make the beds." 

The girls had observed, as they mounted the 
stairs, that though there was a green baize oa 
the floor of the room below, a handsome maho- 
gany chest of drawers, a tea-tray with a > tiger 
upon it, and above it two fine pictures, — viz., the 
Duke of Wellington staring mightily upon his 
companion, a Madonna, as if meditating war 
against her child — though all these things tes- 
tified to the means of comfort being in the house, 
there existed the deplorable discomfort of unmade 
beds late in the evening. A curl-papered girl, 
with a face grimed with dust from her loom, was 
lazily undrawing the curtains, and about to let in 
the fresh air for the first time that day. Ma- 
demoiselle did not know much about how far 
money went in this country ; but she consulted 
with Charlotte as to whether the times ought to 
be called very bad by a family who earned re- 
spectively, three, five, ten, and twenty %Vv\Um^ 
s-week, hesidea letting two loomft sX ^xa^^Sc^^ 
18 "" ^ 
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lings per week each. Charlotte thought tliey 
must be so well off that it would be worth while 
to spare the second girl from her loom, and give 
her time to take her hair out of the paper with 
which it bristled, to make the beds in the cool 
air of the morning, to new paper the stwrcase, 
where tatters hung to gather the dust, reveSling 
the most snug mouse-holes possible ; to brush the 
green baize, polish the tiger, and dust the Duke 
of Wellington ; and, finally, to purify the atino- 
sphere of the weaving-room, by certain appli- 
ances which seemed at present not to be dreamed 
of. But Mrs. Ellis appeared to think that it 
Would be time enough to clean when days of ad- 
versity should come. 

She resumed her curious velvet weaving, that 
the young ladies might observe the action of the 
machinery ; in the course of which investigation 
Adele was sensible of a descent of dust into her 
mouth as she looked up, and Lucy's cheek was 
tickled by a floating cobweb. Seeing the one 
make a grimace, and the other rub her cheek 
indignantly, Charlotte asked Mrs. Ellis how often 
-Bhe whitewashed. The lady with the locket smiled 
at the simplicity of such a question, addressed to 
a weaver ; and when asked whether dust did not 
injure her work, she reached out her hand foir a 
brush which lay near, gave one stroke with a 
skilful flourish, and looked with a triumphant • 
face through the c\o\xd %\i^\»A y^^ m%ed^ as if 
to aav, " You seel" 1?att ^^ v^^ %^ix>o^ -^w^n 
'hofr/ver, Io8t upon bet N^^\^ot^^to^^^ 
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WBB going to happen ; Charlotte was coughing ; 
wd Lucy and Adele had their hands before their 

Mademoiselle returned, after awhile, to sug- 
g^est a modest doubt whether it was not better to 
be without dust, than to brush it from one place 
diatit might fall upon another — into Mrs. Ellis's 
veak lungs, among other receptacles ; but Mrs* 
Bills seemed to agree with old Short, that a loom 
nrould be nothing without cobwebs ; and all that 
remained, therefore, was to ask about the auri« 
solas. 

Tom brightened up at the word. The poor lad 
bad none to show at home ; for his mother had 
10 idea of sparing him time enough to make any 
ise of the small patch of soil behind the house, 
vhich presented a fine study of cabbage- stalks 
ind broken crockery to any painter who might 
Happen to be passing by the back lane. But 
Cooper lived at hand ; and Cooper happened to 
ike auriciilas, and to think Tom something more 
than *' a middling boy ;" and he encouraged him 
tO come at spare minutes, and watch the progress 
if his friend's gardening ; and, moreover, al- 
i>wed him a corner in which to set a root or two 
)f his own. At the first sign of permission from 
lis mother, Tom now pulled down his wristbands,^ 
Sung on his coat, and stood, cap in hand, to 
ihow the ladies the way. 

It was not till the Miss Culvers &xe^ oxv<& ^xl- 
iAer's attention to old Short, a& \v\^ ^tvltNr.^ 
'mJ was seen from the garden to \ie \«voN\tv% vx 
Joow, that U opcujrre4 to M,«LAemo\^'^^ '*^' 
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the might be trespassing on the premises of thdr 
Other's weavers, after all. Next popped up at 
the window the round face of Ichabod, kissing 
the palm of his hand as he saw his father, though 
Charlotte flattered herself that this act of cour- 
tesy was intended in answer to her nod. 

" O dear ! " said Mademoiselle, " we are in a 
forbidden place. Come, Charlotte, come and 
hear that I am not begging to know any secrets 
about weaving, but only about flowers : and, 
Lucy, do you keep beside Ad^Ie ; and if she 
asks any questions that nurse would not like, 
tell me." 

Cooper laughed, and said that he was the one 
to learn, instead of communicating secrets to 
French manufacturers ; and Miss Charlotte need 
not fear his leaving her father's service, as he 
had told his wife, but a little time ago, that Mr. 
Culver had been a good master to iiim, and he 
was determined to work for him still, if all the 
foreigners in the world came to settle near. He 
explained that he meant no incivility by this, 
offering the choice of some fine roots to Made- 
moiselle, giving her advice as to the cultivation 
of them, and inviting her to come whenever she 
liked to consult him on this matter of mutual 
taste. 

'* How is it," asked Mademoiselle, smiling, 
** that you will treat a foreigner, as to flowers, iB 
if she was an EnglisliNwomwil \>^ ^wi. ^<w%ct i 
that I am French, that ^ou ^\>x^ ^^«^ \»fe'^^ 
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grow in all parts of the world as a common pos- 
session ; and that for people to be jealous of one 
another's methods of cultivation was a nieanness 
that he, for one, would be ashamed of. lie knew 
that a neighbour of bis had wrung off the head 
of a pigeon of a rare kind, that he might be 
master of the only pair of that kind in existence ; 
but this was, in his opinion, making sport of God'a 
works, and encouraging bad feelings towarda 
men, in a way which was irreligious, if anything 
was. If he saw a party of his neighbours' chil • 
dren in the fields, one taking possession of all 
the violets, and another of all the primroses, and 
a third of all tbe buttercups, and preventing those 
to whom only daisies were left from having any 
benefit of what God's hand had scattered for alL 
he should get his bible, and show them plenty of 
sayings in it which should make them ashamed 
of themselves. 

'* And why not so, likewise, with that which ig 
produced by man ? " inquired the lady. ** Are 
not the faculties of man roots from which proceed 
designs ; and are not the fruits of those designs 
u clearly given for common use in the end aa 
^he blossoms which are scattered over the fields 
ind meadows ? Let him that gathers call then^ 
bis ; but let him be free to impart when he meets 
ivith another who also desires to impart, — free 
from the interference of authority — free from the 
envious remarks of thoso who \oo\l q»\\. \ ^2^^ M 
ne has more akill than aiiolhet,\^Xi ^«av\^'«s:^ 
' one another/! . , . 
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^* To be 8ure, madam : just as I am willing to 
rtow you my method with my tulips." 

*' And as my brother is willing to improve 
your silk manufacture. But you will not learn 
what he has to teach, because he is a foreigner.*' 

Cooper was willing enough to learn as much 
as he could find out by examining what was 
wrought in the Frenchman's loom ; but working 
for him, when English masters were to be had, 
was altogether a different thing. 

One would think. Mademoiselle observed, 
that God had made the flowers of the field, and 
that man had made himself, by the distinction 
thus set up between those possessions which were 
allowed to be given for the good of all, and those 
which were proposed to be kept for selfish pur- 
poses. Clothing of silk was as much furnished 
by Providence as the raiment of the field- lilies; 
and to forbid the transference of the one or the 
other is to oppress both those who would transfer 
and those who would receive : it was to condemn 
violet-gatherers to have nothing but violets, and 
primrose-lovers to grow tired of primroses ; while 
they would have been made perfectly happy by 
the mixed garland, whose materials were all 
within their reach. 

Cooper observed that his little Ichabod bad 

^own tired of buttercups lately, and had got the 

iabit; of throwing them out of the window. It 

was sometimes difficult \o «xcwafc ^^ >^^>m&% * 

ehlld, who had no corft^axixoTi^ ^\.>Bssa»* ^^ 

often though^ of taking \v\mXoX\x^\x&!0X^i^M5^ 
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'here tbe little ones had sham gardens, which it 
'as pretty to look at. 

*' Let your child carry his lap full of butter- 
ups," replied Mademoiselle, " and he will ex- 
bange them readily for things which he will not 
irow out of the window ; and from this infant 
*affic we will go and take a lesson in mutual 
onfidence and mutual help.** 



Chapter III. 
CHANGE CUSTOMERS. 



*IuRSE Nicholas had met with so much sym- 
lathy and kindness from everybody about her 
ince the day when her misfortune was made 
:nown to her, that she excited, at length, some- 
hing like envy in the inferior servants of Mr. 
Culver's family. They had, at first, offered to 
aake up her mourning for her, and to take the 
titire charge of the children for a few days, that 
he might have leisure to grieve alone ; and they 
rere making ^lops, or mixing brandy-and-water 
or her all day long for the first week, — thinking 
ndulgeuce a very consoling thing, whether earned 
ly illness of body or pain of mind. Moreover^ 
hey had patience with her p^tluYvxie^^iot ^Vscw^gs^ 
we than could have been expecteA^ dVi^r^^SI^^^ 
e another that it was cert^tA^ «i N«rj c>isSX« 
^g to bfive an only son sboi v ««^^ ^is^S^'*'^ 
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Qpoagh to make any temper go astray to tkidc 
of anybody that had done his best for his country 
being served in such a way. In time, however, 
when four years had elapsed, they began to feel, 
that the call upon their good-nature aiul forbear- 
ance was more protracted and incessant than wa9. 
ijecessary. Nurse had really grown so proud,, 
that it was difficult to keep well with her ; ani 
they were tired of seeing the very same look 
come over her face, and of hearing the very same 
sigh, whenever there was mention of things which 
must be mentioned sometimes, — peop1e*8 sons, 
for instance, and the sea, and tobacco, and such 
things. If there was any sort of dispute, ia 
which their master or the young ladies interfered, 
everybody was sure to be blamed except nurse ; 
and profit came out of her misfortune in other 
ways, too. They wished they might ever get into 
such favour with any master or mistress as to 
have friends to tea as often as nurse had ; and all 
to cry over the story of poor Nicholas, though, to 
be sure, time was found to talk about plenty of 
other things before the evening was over. Then, 
though Nicholas had been a very good son, ia 
respect of sending presents to his mother, out of 
his pay, the gifts she now had would muoh moif 
than make up for anything she had lost from 
that quarter. They could not conceive, for theut 
partB, what she could do with her wages ; the)[ 
oaly wished they were Xo ex^fetvWwaX.^\iAmurt 
liMve to leave. SVie xeaW^ cov^^xi^x. ^;^\i^;«wfr 
thing, ejicept for the U A^» tjt^ «^^5^l^ 
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round, her master presented her with a black 
gown ; and the young ladies bought muslin hand* 
kerchiefs and mourning-caps, more than she 
could use ; and Mademoiselle had knitted her a 
pair of black mits for Sundays, that were quite 
a curiosity for the knitting. O yes ; it was very 
well to wear mourning from year to year, — longer 
than she had done for her husband. Nurse would 
always wear mourning now, as well she might, 
though they doubted whether she would have bad 
much more comfort of her son, if he had lived, 
than now; for he could not have been « spared 
often from his duty, and he was always but a 
poor hand at writing a letter. If a woman was 
to lose an only son, it could hardly happen in an 
easier way than it had happened to nurse. 

In the midst of some such speculations at 
these, it happened that nurse accepted a little 
black shawl from one of the young ladies with 
unaccountable indifference. There was nothing 
for it but to suppose that she was now so accus- 
tomed to presents that she thought little of them. 
But on the next Sunday the matter was differently 
Explained. Nurse appeared in a splendid figured 
brocade, which had been left her by an aunt, and 
never altered in the fashion, from there being no 
ihaterials wherewith to make up any part of it 
afresh. By dint of a double quantity of muslin 
handkerchief, and of a long and wide muslin 
Bpron, tamboured by herself when «A,^A\^^^^^ 
peculiarities of the waist were m ip«iX\. XiiA^^^i 
rAj/e enough projected on all ridea lo ^\vo^ ^"^^ 
le, stout fabrics our fathers covld VNeaN^, '^ 
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apparition of nurse, thus attired, appeared on 
Uie stairs time enough to allow of all the ne« 
cessary speculation being gone through before 
church. 

** Papa, papa!" cried Lucy, flying about the 
house to find her father, who was reading his 
Sunday paper quietly in die back parlour. ** Oh» 
papa I " 

*^ Well, my dear. But I wish you would not 
slam the door." 

" I thought nurse was behind, and I did not 
want her to come in. Oh, papa ! have you seen 
nurse?" 

** No, ray dear. Is her nose growing out of 
the window, and over hill and dale, like the won- • 
4erful nose in the German story that Maria was 
telling me ?*' 

*^ No, no ! but she does look so odd in that 
gay gown that she used to show us for a sight ; 
and just after Charlotte gave her a shawl, too,— 
a shawl with a border of pretty grey and white 
pattern, on a black ground. She might have 
worn Charlotte's shawl a little first.'' 

" She will wear it still, I dare say ; and per* 
haps she thinks she has been in black long 
enough." 

Nurse now came in, with a prim and some* 

what sentimental expression of countenance, as 

if thinking that she ought to change her face 

with her dress, and scaice\^ VtvqVwv^ \vqw to set 

about it Her master' % c\\ie«x\wi ^qqj^\siwc^ 

b^k one of her accwVom^ xwi^^'^ Q\\wi«a^ 

i^d speakings 
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** You are going out for the day, I suppose^ 
Burse ? " 

** Going out, sir ! where should I go to ? It 
is for those who have friends and relations to go 
out visiting ; and I have none, except just the 
Taylors and the Ay tons, and old Mr. Martin, and 
flukey Street, and a few more. You seem to 
think I must he always Wanting to go out visit- 
ing, sir.** 

" Not at all, nurse. It was only that I sait 
you were dressed, and I supposed——" 

" Dressed ! aye, it is time to be dressed when 
the very nursery-maids make as fine a show as 
Iheir mistresses did twenty years ago. Why, 
ther^ is Mrs. Mudge's nurse-maid ; I curtsied to 
her last week, knowing the baby, and taking th^ 
girl for Mrs. Mudge herself, as I well might do, 
for she hjld a prettier Leghorn than ever her 
mistress wore, and a slate-coloured silk, with leg '^ 
of mutton sleeves. You may rely upon it, sir, 
-with leg of mutton sleeves, and a band the same, ' 
buckled behind, like a young lady." 

•* And so you put on something gayet than a 
•slate-coloured silk to outdo her." 
. " It puis one upon one's dignity, sir, to see 
such ways in bits of girls sprung up but yester- 
day. At this girFs age 1 worked hard enough, 
I remember, for months together, before I got a 
ehintz, which was thought a great thing in my 
day.*' 

.^'And I dare say somebody ticoVflieftL '^o^ ^^"^ 
retting it; for chintzes coat iB^ti muc^ ^^s«^-^ 
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Bome silks do novf. I dare say somebody scoUed 
you, nurse.* 

*• Why, my mistress made me wear black 
mittens and a white apron with it, to show that I 
was a servant : which was very proper, though I 
had no mind to it at the time. But as to wear- 
ing silk, except on a pincushion, I assure you, 
sir, I never thought of such a thing." 

** Any more than Mrs. Mudge*s maid now 
thinks of dressing in white satin. I dare. say 
not, indeed ; for it was as much as any but rich 
mistresses could do to get silk dresses in your 
young days." 

Nurse hoped her master was not going to ob« 
ject to her wearing silk now, on Sundays and 
the young ladies* dancing days. When servant- 
girls took upon them to wear such things as their 
elders never aspired to, it was time 

** I am not going to object to your wearing 
»i]k, nurse, any more than to the nurse-maid you 
speak of doing the same. The more you both 
wear, the better for me.'' 

** Aye, in the sense of your bein^ a manufac- 
turer ; but, as the master of a family, sir, yoo 
would judge differently." 

*' Not at all. If there are silk- worms enough 

in the world to yield silk wherewith to dress evtfJT 

man, woman and child, where is the harm w 

every man, woman, and child wearing silk, if it 

pleases them to do aol" 

•* But the look o£ \l> w\ IXJoJil ^\ >. ^ 
droBsing like her m\atxe»a^' 



\^» 
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'* It 18 an unfit thing when the girl has not 
>ney enough properly to afford such a dres«. 
t if the price falls to a point within her reach, 
ire is no more reason why she should not 
ssess herself of such an one than there would 
if she had had money left her wherewith to 
f it. Her mistress will forthwith array her- 
f in some more expensive fabric, which, per- 
38, none below duchesses had worn till it be- 
ne cheaper in proportion, as silk had done ; 
1 this fabric will, m its turn, descend within 

reach of servants, till Mrs. Mudge's maid 
y, in her old age, be as much surprised at the 
ay of the young girls of that time as you now 

at people of her rank wearing silk.'* 

• But, papa," objected Lucy, " what are the 
ies to do all this time ? Must duchesses go on 
enting expensive things to wear, or else dress 
5 their maids?" 

* There will be always plenty of people able 
I willing to save the duchesses the trouble of 
enting," replied her papa. *' We have not 

seen half of what human ingenuity may do 
he way of inventing comforts and discovering 
uties. If you could pop into the world again 
tvr hundred years hence, you might chance to 
L every African between the tropics dressed in 
ir muslin, and every Laplander comfortably 
flied in superfine scarlet or blue cloth.*' 
^ And what would our duc\\e«%^.^ "O)^*^ *^<s^^ 

Something which we caraiot ^«%»^\ ^ 
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tirbich to them would appear more beautiful ktid 
conyenient than was ever invented before.** 

Nurse wondered what her master could be 
thinking of. Instead of having people hum- 
ble and contented with their condition, he 
would have them be looking up and on con- 
tinually. 

' '* Have you seen the gipsy women lately?" 
'inquired her master. Not very lately, nurse re- 
plied ; but she probably should soon, as a great 
annual gipsy feast was to be held within the 
month, somewhere near town ; atid no doubt 
the Drapers would return to their old haunts for 
the occasion. 

** Do you bid them be contented with their 
'condition, living in tents, on the damp ground, 
and eating animals that they find dead ?'* 

Nurse thought her master more odd than ever. 
As if all respectable people did not like to live 
'under a roof, and have decent clothes, and eat 
like Christians 1 She did not know that in old 
times, servants and labourers who dwelled some- 
what in gipsy style were desired to be content 
with their condition ; and that it was thought a 
piece of ineffable presumption to wish to hve in 
abodes at which beggars would now shrug their 
shoulders. Mr. Culver would have people con- 
tent without what could not be had otherwise 
than by the sacrifice of what is of more conse- •: 
'guence than lhatw\vve\v^\«^^\'^W, ^^Vas I 
sorry to see n\a\d-se^itN^xv\.% ^t^^-s.^^ \xv W>.. 
'Wlise it is imposbVUt fot m^v^-^^xHw.ss. v.^^ 
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lace withoat neglecting their parents and friends, 
or omitting to provide themselves with a hundred 
more necessary things, or with a fund for their 
own support when they must cease to earn; bu( 
if lace should ever come to be as cheap as tape, 
he should like to see every body wear lace thai 
likes it, 

•' O, papa ! " pried Lucy, " would you like to 
see little Ichabod Cooper with lace on his shirt** 
collar?'' 

** I should like to see the Coopers, and not 
only the Coopers, but the poorest of the poor, ixt 
possession of every thing that is useful and that 
gives pleasure. If there was enough for every 
body of all l^that is useful and beautiful, why 
should not every body have it ? AU would bo 
the happier, would not they?" 

'* But there never could be enough of every 
thing for every body, papa." 

'* How do you know that, my dear ? I am fat 
from being sure of that myself." 

Lucy stared, and began to think of all that she 
liked best ; — blue sashes, and cages of squirrels* 
and ice-creams, and Rosamond — Rosamond that 
|be hid under her pillow that she might read it 
before nurse was awake in the morning* Was 
it possible that there could ever be enough of all 
these for every body in Europe, Asia, Aifnca, ani 
America ? Her papa assured her that the expe* 
riment had never yet been ttie.d how mwv^ ofi 
God's good gifts can be pulm\!wci\W\^^^^ 
Cod's creatures, §o many Wn^ \>^^\i ^^J^^ 
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Others possessing too much, that all have only 
got a very little way in helping one another, 
Slough they have been very clever at the work 
of mutual hindrance. It may be that there are 
pearls enough in southern oceans to deck the 
whole human race ; and cotton enough on the 
American plains to clothe the species ; and dyes 
enough in the eastern woods to diversify all the 
habitations in the world ; and industry, and zeal, 
and good- will enough in men's hearts to dispose 
them all to learn and t(^ communicate whatever 
the wise have to teach, and the benevolent to 
suggest, and the inventive to relate, from the 
remotest comers of the earth. It may be that 
every good book will in time be read in all coun- 
tries of the globe, and the n 

•* And then,** interrupted Lucy, " some Lap- 
land children may read about Rosamond's gallop 
down the Black Lane ; and some little people in 
China may be pleased at finding that she was 
fond of gold and silver fish. Well, this does not 
seem very surprising when one thinks how many 
people in America and in the East Indies know 
all about Rosamond already." 

*' I should like to be now sending my silks as 
tax as our good books will travel in time," ob- 
served Mr. Culver. 

** And so you will, I suppose, papa, if so 
many people will wear silks as you seemed to 
think just now.** 

, " Your brothers may, after me ; or their sons 
and grandsons, after them," replied Mr. Culver ; 
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^ but it takes a long time for people to learn tQ 
exchange freely and fairly against each other^^ 
when Uiey have been taught to be mutually jea* 
lous, and to fancy that if one party gains by thf; 
exchange, the other must be a loser." 

*' But msLay more do buy silk than some time 
ago, papa." 

" Yes, indeed," observed nurse ; " when maid^ 
servants begin, it is a pretty good sign that silk 
is growing common." 

** Then you will gro|{r rich, papa. I should 
like you to grow rich.'* ; • 

Her father told her that a beginning was made 
by his hating ceased to grow poor. When 
smuggluig should have ceased, and there 8houl4 
have been time for the English manufacture tQ 
improve as the French had done, he hoped he 
might be more in the way of growing rich thai| 
he had ever yet been. Meanwhile, the mora 
people wore silks, be they servant-maids or th^ 
dames of New Zealand, the better for him ; ami 
for them, if they felt more complacent in sil^ 
attire than in the woollen petticoats and mantlef 
of matting which their respective ancestors wore^ 

*' The Bremes dance beautifully in their bluQ 
Gros- de-Naples frocks," Lucy observed, 

" Better than you in your white, my dearf 
Well, if all the world is to wear more silk, it i^ 
time you and your sisters were beginning, — { 
suppose you think. Hey, Luc^ l ** 

Nurse was in possession of l\ve '^owxv^X^^^V 
jJeas on this object, and took 1^^ v^e,^«>X ^'^' 
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porttmity of puttbg her master in possession of 
Ibem likewise, together with her own. 

** Well, nurse, I have no wish that my chil- 
dren should go on being envious of the Bremes 
a moment longer than is necessary. So, silk 
firocks they shall have. I shall send you in half 
a piece from the warehouse, which will do very 
well. If you find a few blemishes in the warp, 
you can cut them out in the making, I dare say } 
and, but for them, the fabric is perfectly good.** 

The ffirls were a little disappointed at not 
having the choice of a colour, and alarmed at the 
mention of blemishes ; but it was a great thing 
to have gained, in any way, a point which had 
long been aspired to. Nurse was much vexed 
that she could not have the pleasure of making 
the purchase at Mr. Breme's shop, giving Mr. 
Breme himself, if he should be behind the coun- 
ter, all possible trouble in suiting the tastes of 
her young ladies. In order not to be wholly 
deprived of this satisfaction, she determined that 
all the adjuncts of these pretty new dresses should 
be purchased there. This settled, she and her 
charge were equally anxk>us not to delay the 
business beyond the next day. 

When they arrived near the shop, on the 

Monday morning, nurse still resplendent in her 

figured brocade, they were mortified at finding 

the house shut in by a scaffolding, and the nar- 

row entrance between l\v^ ^\^xiV.^ ^Vqaou closed 

lip by heaps of sViaV\xi%% wi^ ^^«^ ^1 \stvS**. 

ney slackened their p^ ^ .^^^^^^C^^ 
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ihe proper transaction of business. While pans* 
ing, they were saluted by a cloud of dust which 
rose after some heavy blows behind the screen 
of planks, and which did much towards con- 
vincing them that the present was hardly the 
time or place for discharging their errand. 

** We must come some other time/' remarked 
Lucy to the unwilling nurse. 

" We must go somewhere else," observed 
Charlotte, who saw little hope of the scaffolding 
being down before the next dancing-day, beyond 
which it was impossible to wait for the new silk 
frocks. 

' The workmen went on knocking, sawing, and 
standing in the way very unconcernedly ; but a 
strange-looking personage peeped out from be- 
hind the comer of the screen of planks, saying, 

•• Go somewhere else, ladies ? Where will 
you meet with such a shop as this, now beinff 
enlarged for your convenience ? You will find 
it light and busy enough within. I know of one 
good customer, at least, that is there." 

The girls thought this odd, as the man was 
only a poor person who was mending a chair- 
bottom, in the corner formed by the projection 
of the scaffolding into the street, where he could 
lay his rushes beside him, and work undisturbed 
by the passengers, while in full view of them. 
He seemed to take upon himself the office of 
advertiser of Mr J Breme's coticcnv^ ^^^ \tfi ^- 
rected to the establishment lYie «\V«tiV\w\*^\^ 
who stopped and peeped over xVieVe^A^ oV jOo 
Ul^e bojB who were watchmg Va* ^^o^^^"^^' 



He let eTerybody know that tbe shop was aecei^ 
pib)e, ^nd was now being enlarged. Several perr 
{K>n« lingered to see whether nurse and hef 
charge went in; and their s^ie and easyen* 
trance, when they once made the attempt, eof 
couraged one or two to follow. 

Charlotte looked round fpr the good customer 
spoken of by the chs^ir-mender, but could see no 
finely'dress^d lady engrossing the attention of 
the sbop-people ; no dainty gentleman pronounce 
ipg upon such articles as he might be presume4 
to understand, There was only an old woman 
buying nun's lace for her mob-cap ; and a young 
woman, with a baby in her arms, comparing rem- 
pantP of common print ; apd a child waiting pa> 
tientlyi with a hot half-penny squeezed in her 
hand) for a skein of thread ; and a party of 
gipsies in red cloaks at the further end of the 
shop, with their b«|cks turned to the pew cpmers* 
Nurse was too busy putting pn her spectacles, 
and holding gauze ribbons in various lights, to 
take any notipe of what other people were doing, 
till the man who was serving her leaned over the 
counter to whisper that the customers ypndei 
(nodding towards the gipsies) were choosii^g § 
very expensive dress fpr their queen to wear at 
(he next of their festivals ; and that it was to b^ 
made up by one of the first dress-makers in 
town. A stout country girl, who had followed 
nurse ^ and her party, and taken her seat besidf 
^bem, he^rd this as well as they ; and from that 
laome^t her attention seemed bent upon tb9 
^^^Hg§n of the ledL dooi^ \^vWi.\Sxm u|^q Ug 
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^arckases. She stepped forvirard a pace or 

rlien one of them turned at an accidental 

and an immediate recognition took pbM^e, 

3 surprise and amusement of the shop* 

k 
*• 

I gipsy strode forward, holding out her 
\ hand, and saying, 

Vhy, Miss Rebecca, I thought the sea-shore 
ur meeting-place. So often as I have met 
here, I never dreamed of seeing you in 
parts," 

for I neither, Mrs. Draper: but I am not 
rom home.** 

Inly come for a little pleasure. Miss Re- 
Well ; you know I used to tell you that 
was one that would give you what pleasure 
iked, if you chose to ask, I dare say 

d Mrs. Draper looked round, as if for some 

sed companion of Rebecca's ; but Rebecca 

ired, 

row, I told you, Mrs. Draper, long ago, to 

lO nonsense ; and I'm here buying things, 

5e " 

k.y, my dear; I see," said Mrs. Draper, 
ig no graver for being told that she talked 
nse. '* I see ; but how's the father?" 
Vhy, but middling. Father's a wonderful 
r man for his years, to be sure, considering 
thing's." 

b! the min of the coa^t,\«\i\OsvTWMX^sK^^^ 

'8 feelings. And dame, — Yiovi'^^^^^^^"^^ 

fiAe'a iveJJ, and hobbVmg «5o^>\\.^^'«^^^^ 
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And I hope Bhe'il keep well. Dame and 
going to keep school — a boarding-school fo 

Mrs. Draper laughed heartily at the 
tlebecca teaching manners, as she aai 
walking out behind her young ladies, 1 
two. 

•* Ah ! you may laugh," answered B 
goodohumouredly ; " and I know many 
Uiink I'm not a bit fit for it ; but I doi 
vhat^pains I take — I don't care what I 
could but see father smile." 

Mrs, Draper was struck dumb ; for U 
seemed that Mr. Plm not smiling was i 
Pirn at all. What could have happened 
der it difficult for Rebecca to '* mak* 
smile?" 

*' It is npt at venture, as it would be it 

a school in a town, to set one up in the co 

observed Rebecca. '' 'Tis such a commoi 

you know, to send children to the sea-sid 

they are delicate ; and dame always too 

care of our chilblains ; and, for my part 

nursing them when they are ill better thai 

ing, — ever so much. And, you know, 

teach sewing. I think much of needle-w 

is so useful ! They shall do a deal of 

And then we have the maps, I can teac 

those ; and they shan't stick to them to> 

I remember, when I used to learn, how n 

ached, and I used to ^e\, \.\v^ M^ets^ anc 

' Well, now, shall vie evetX^v^^ q«.T 

Bball go out and come \ti;i%avcv\ wJi 

them sometUiiig to x^^ ^^^^ ^^'^^ 
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fttntised with ; and if anything more is wanting, 
why, father will help us, perhaps." 

'• He will help you all to run races on the 
downs. He is Ine one to say * One, two, thfee, 
and away.' But I really hoped, Miss Rebecca, 
that you were buying for a house of your own." 

** And where would be the use of a house of 
thy own, unless father was to be in it ? and 
then it would be all one as his. No, the old 
liouse must do, — at least for a beginning. If 
better times should come, perhaps " 

•• What ! your father's school fell off, then. It 
was a fine one when my children went ; but I 
suppose the ruin of the coast ruined it V* 

" *Tis all ruin to us. If it was only the loss 
of the trade to himself, that was a great amuse- 
ment. But it set the people all complaining 
about not affording schooling for the children ; 
for they had grown careless about the fishing. 
And then, several went away for a time, after 
Xhe murder, for fear of the reward the govem- 
taent offered ; and that broke up everything* 
Father never got over that. — You may talk 
about running races on the down. Father has 
never been to the down with any heart since ; 
for it was there that he spoke with poor Nicholas 
the very day before '* 

Rebecca stopped short, struck by the effect of 

what she was saying on the gay aiKieut^e^wiwaa?' 

tirho sat near. Nurse came foTwat(i,y^\'^%'^'^^'5^ 

iff ribbon in one trembling \\axv(iL, ««v^ 1>ot^^ 

forhet handkerchief with lYie oV\iKt, n^XSvOc 

CoatxtemncG resumed ih« ex^e^\Oxw ^v ^ 
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her fellow-servants were tired, and which \ 
hoped she had laid aside with her mourning. 

*' My son, ma'am ! I beg pardon for in 
rupting you, ma'am, but he was my son. Ni( 
las, I heard you mention. If you knew) 
perhaps you would tell me anything you m 
know." 

Rebecca and the gipsy looked at each ot 
which made nurse appeal to Mrs. Draper, i 
confessions that she should not have turned 
away from the back-door so peremptorily, 
last time she came to tell the maids* fortune 
she had thought she knew anything about 
Preventive Service and her poor son. 

** We knew him very well indeed," said 
plain-spoken Rebecca. " He used to pass all 
before our door twenty times in a day, when 
was upon watch ; and our children used 

*' Ah, poor fellow ! he was always like a < 
himself. He could never say a cross word 
child," sobbed nurse. 

•• Nor to anybody else," feelingly obse 
Rebecca. 

Charlotte saw that the scene was becoi 

such as little beseems a busy shop, and 

thought of an expedient for gratitying i 

without exposing her feelings to observa 

After a consultation with Lucy, she asked 

becca if she could come to tea at their house, 

tell nurse everything lWt%^^^to^3^^x^^i»\l«cta 

Nicholas. This Rebecca Y^oxoA^e^x.^ e^^,^ 

ier stay in London vr»ft ^o ^f. ^^y^,,^"^^^ 

had come only to** irnvtoNc VewW lox 
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NT two, and to provide a few necessary additional 
irticlea for her school- keeping ; and her father 
)egan to want her at home. 

While nurse was wiping her eyes, in prepa* 
tttion for finishing her shopping, Mrs. Draper 
adled upon Rebecca for an opinion respect* 
ng the purchase the gipsies were about to make, 
Lucy followed, being unable to restrain her curio* 
lity ; and impatiently did she beckon for her sis- 
«r to join her when she saw with how splendid 
in array the counter was spread. Rebecca looked 
lo less delighted. 

" Yes, that will be the one/' observed Mrs. 
[draper, seeing that Rebecca's eye rested on a 
JEibric of peculiar richness and beauty. ** O, yes, 
t is expensive ; but it is worth the money ; and 
hese cheaper silks have grown so common! 
lalf the girls we tell fortunes to have more or 
ess silk about them. Our queen must not be 
aken for such as live by a yearly wage. She 
nust have of the best, and this must be the one." 

** O no, sir," Rebecca replied, drawing back 
irom the gentleman behind the counter, when he 
)re8sed some of his goods upon her notice, '^ 0» 
10, thank you, sir ; they are all too dear for me 
•JO buy to wear down by the sea- side.** 

**' Yet you and these ladies have seen very 
{>retty silks down by the sea-side," observed MCi 
Brenie, for it was he who was himself serving his 
i^est customers for the hout, ^''^^^VsNa^ 
iuU very pretty silks have beetv %fteti V^ ^^ 



de; but that day is over." ^ 

'' / don't know that, xndeeA;' Te^>SLei.^&*2«^ 
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•• They lay that Brighton will be fliller than cvet 
next season, and that is the place for prdlj 
dresses, I suppose there are not many sucli 
beauties as this sold anywhere ?* 

" More than you would suppose, ma'atn ; par* 
ticularly of late. There is no end now to the 
ttilks that may be lawfully had ; and wlien that is 
the case, more people think of wearing," 

'* And yet silks are very little cheaper than 
they were." 

*• At present, not tnuch, as you say, ma'atn. 
But people are so pleased to think that they may 
wear what has been forbidden so long, that they 
tnake a very brisk trade, I am happy to say. 
This will lead to improvement and cheapness, 
and then people at home and abroad will weat 
more still. The more you can get of a thing, 
the more will be wanted. That is the rule, ma^am; 
from small beer to satin dresses. The more can 
i)e had of a thing, the more will be wanted. 
Could not you fancy one of these beautiful thingSj 
ma'am ? *' 

'• Very easily,** replied Rebecca, ** if a fairy 
would come this moment and give me money to 
buy one, but not else. I am keeping yondci 
gentleman waiting with the brown holland, which 
M what I wanted. I must leave your silk dresisec 
in your shop till I have earned one." 

On further consideration, Rebecca feared she 

tould not spare a w\^o\e eveTv\T\j^\oTv\«%^. She 

*flrf 80 much to do, aivA V\eT \:vme nn;i%^^ ^>k< 

Would a call do ? or «^^^^^^^^^^^,^^^ 
4 better pJan than eit\xex ^wJ*. ^^^ 



Would not Bebecoa meet them i^t the danoiqg* 
ichool on Wednesday ? One who wjeis about to 
keep school should see some danqing ; and fth^ 
and nurse might have their chat in a corner^ 
without anybody knowing what they were talk- 
ing about. This was certainly the best plan, ai)4 
Rebecca agreed to it, with grand expectatiom of 
the sight she was to see. 



CHAPT^a IV. 
GRIEF AND DANCING. 



][Ibbecca was so anxious about her appointment, 
that she arrived at the dancing-school some time 
before the party she expected to meet. A family 
pf pretty little children were just sashed and san- 
dalled, and made ready to enter the great room, when 
phe arrived ; and she drew back, with her usual mo- 
destv, to allow them and their governess to pass. 
Their dancing-school curtsey filled her with adr 
miration ; and she pulled up her head, and began 
Wnding her knees in involuntary imitation, when 
she remembered that she had better not try anV'^ 
thing so new before so many spectators as werQ 
assembled' in the room. She went up to the 
dancing-master, in her usual stumping pace, and 
apologized for not making such a curtsey on her 
entrance as those young ladies, as she had not 
been used to it. Mr. Brown condescended. \k> 
give her a grin ai^d a nod *, and, Nv\\eu\x^^^^\>s5t 
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«tand as if not knowing where to turn next, did 
ber the further favour of pointing with his fiddle* 
bow to a seat which she might be permitted to 
occupy. 

There she sat, absorbed in what she saw, till 
nurse arrived witli Miss Charlotte and Miss Lucy 
in their new frocks, new shoes, new gloves, and 
all things newer, if not handsomer, than the Miss 
Brernes'. 

** They are not here yet," whispered the one 
sister to the other. 

•' No, not yet: but I hope they will be sure 
to come. Why, look ! there is Adfele, and her 
sister with her ! Nurse, we will go and sit be- 
side Ad^le, and then you and Miss Pim can have 
your talk comfortably by yourselves. I am sure 
the Jenkinsons will make room for us on their 
bench." 

The Jenkinsons made room, and it was imme- 
diately discovered that Ad^le came to learn to 
dance; upon hearing which, Lucy fell into a 
reverie which lasted till a twang of the fiddle 
called her up for her first quadrille. 

Rebecca could not help breaking off her an- 
swers to nurse's questions to wonder at Lucy's 
dancing, and admire the height of her jumps, 
which, however, did ,not seem to please Mr* 
Brown quite so well. 

** Gently, gently, Miss Lucy," said he. 
*** There may be too much activity, ma*am, as 
well as too little. We are not at a leaping-match, 
ma'am." 
' Lucy blui^hed ati4 %m\\ft^^ wA ^>S\ ^^\!X qh^ 
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itimeB nearly losing her balance, and having 
idy lost any grace she might have been ac* 
)med to display. She threw out her feet» 
'times heel foremost, stuck her elbows in her 
. to give herself more concentrated power for 
np, and over-reached her mark in crossing, 
)he nearly pulled her partner down, Mr« 
vn declared, at last, that he must send for a 
hbouring builder to ascertain whether th^ 
I was strong enough to bear Miss Lucy'a 
ing. 

Poor thing ! *' exclaimed Rebecca, " why 
Id not they let her dance as merrily as she 
\ ? I will never stint my scholars in theii; 

urse thought that on the sea-shore, or oU 
a;reen, it w^ different from the present occa- 
Miss Lucy came to learn to dance, not tQ 
tise leapinff. She could not imagine what 
essed the diild to-day to dance as she did« 
y was not strong, and there was trouble 
igh sometimes in getting her to do mora 

merely shuffle her feet. 

She just makes up when she is in spirits for 
t she can't do at other times, *' was Rebecca's 
1-natured excuse, as she smiled at the happy* 
:ing fluttered Lucy, 

furse beckoned the offender across the room 
iceive a rebuke, as soon as the quadrille was 
bed ; and Lucy came «m\lvw%« \iWvNl\\iS^> ^^^ 
ing herself^ and went awa^ ^^wx^xtfsX'^^^ 
irtened by nur»e's lectuxe ouxsv^^^^^* ^ 
observed, AS she too\L Toei w^Ss., VftV^^^i- 
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$iX Mademoiselle and Ad^le, as much as tQ say, 
♦* What do you think of my dancing ? " Made- 
moiselle smiled, and Ad&le looked indifferent. 

" Well, ma'am," said nurse, •' so the Lieu- 
tenant's lady was very sorry for my poor son. I 
remember he said something of her once in a 
letter or a message." 

*• Said something of her ! Why, well he 
might. He seemed to think of little but pleas-* 
mg or displeasing her ; and she was kind to 
him accordingly. I used to think he would 
never put his hat on again, when he had taken 
it off to be spoken to by the ladies from the 
station-house." 

•• Aye, there is another lady too. Was shc^ 
kind to my poor son also ?* 
■ *' All very well : but Miss Storey had always 
more partiality for our people than for the Pre- 
ventive men. Poor father said, — one of the last 
jokes I have heard him make, — that he saw no- 
thing for it but Miss Elizabeth taking to drinking 
or smoking, as she is so partial to smuggling and 
all that sort of thing, and as she must now get 
what she used to have so in other ways." 

*^ But gloves come over against the law still, 
do npt they ?" 

*' Very few, high as the duty is. They are 
not sought after as they were a while ago, for they 
say the English gloves are nearly as good and 
as cheap now, and there are many more made. 
They say at the Custom-house that near twice as 
many skins come into the country as there were 
4 few years ago ; and eo \\\qx^ V4 \i!(^ occasion- to 
"smuggle 80 many rrexicW* 
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> Miss Storey does not go down to the 
topic's cottages as she used to do, my son 
!, stealing out of sight of the guard ?" 
>t she. She walks quite disconsolate along 
ch to the east, instead of going in and out, 
ind below, among the downs, as she used 
'hen she had something to go out for." 
id the Lieutenant's lady too ; does she 
as formerly V* 
\ much as ever ; but then she has some- 

do that makes it worth while. She gets 
the Preventive people to carry a little light 
nd her portfolio ; and she paints,— never 
g the wind or the sun, or anything. If it 
much, she pins her paper down at the 
, and puts her hair back, and paints away : 
the sun is hot, up goes her large umbrella, 

1 she paints away." 

!ar me ! What does she paint ? I won- 
Jther she ever painted my poor son." 
hink she hardly began after her marriage 

spring weather came on, and " 

! it was March when he came by his end. 
of Marcli, at half-past one in the morn- 
ey tell me, ma'am." 

e lady has painted a good many of the 
though," continued Rebecca, wishing to 
the subject. " She has a number of ))ic- 
' them, some drawing water at the wells 
downs, or sitting po\\iV\\Ti^ VJci^vt vx'cw^ \sw 
tello towers, or feedm^ vWvt ^\sg^ ^^ "^^ 
rouse. We used to \\e«ix «Xx»x\%^^ ^'^ 
era very ugly tldng% \ \s^ ift&V»a.xs>s 
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a world of pretty pictures of them, looking as 
(different as if they were not the same places.'* 

** She must be a clever lady, then ; for there 
is nothing to my mind so dull and uniform as 
those, towers. They are worse than the houses I 
saw last year in the Regent's Park, — all alike, 
except such little differences as don't signify." 

^' Mrs, Storey would make even them look 
different, T fancy : for, as to these towers, — some 
are white, standing on a yellow sand, with a dark 
blue sky behind, and the sea a darker blue stilli 
— which you know it is sometimes. And then 
she makes a shadow from a cloud come over the 
tower, and the sea all streaked with different co« 
lours ; and then it is the turn of the sails at sea 
to be white, — and a bird, perhaps, hovering over 
the dark parts. Once she went out when the 
moon was near the full, the Lieutenant himself 
carrying her cloak and her sketch-book that time, 
and she wanting nothing besides but her case of 
pencils. From that sketch she made a beautiful 
picture of a grey sea, with the foam white in tb^ 
moonlight ; and in that case, the tower was quite 
black on the side of the shadow, and so was the 
guard on watch, as you saw him between you 
and the surf." 

*' I wish she had painted my poor boy, ma'am ; 
or that he had lived to carry her table. It woul4 
have made him so proud ! But you say she was 
sorry for wliat happened \o lavcsv?' 

'* E very body w as sorry , ^ a^x>Kv«t , lot ^^i&Ooai 
never got over it. Bui tVve\3A^^^> wi^^iofeNwa 
irhen — when ** 
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*' I know what you mean, my dear. Go on.** 
*' Well ; she looked so,— you can't think. 
Father was quite pale when he came out from 
among the crowd of children that had got about 
the mouth of the cavern ; but he was nothing to 
her, in the comparison." 

*• Indeed I Well — my dear '* 

•' O ! 80 white, and so grieved, more than 
frightened. She beckoned father to her, to settle 
what to do till some of the guard could come ; 
and then she called the children after her, and 
went away, to take them away, though she coiild 
hardly walk." 

" Dear me I*' was all that escaped from nurse, 
who could not prevent its being seen through her 
emotion that she was flattered by this tale : innd 
she did not attempt to. conceal her gratification 
at hearing what a crowd attended the funeral, and 
how the people gathered to read and hear read the 
proclamation of reward for the detection of the 
murderers. And all this interest was about her 
son ! Nothing could ever make up to her, she 
told Rebecca, for his body being hidden for a 
time, as it was. It would have been such a 
consolation to her to know that he made as 
heautiful a corpse as she had often said he would. 
Those who had seen how her boy looked when 
he was asleep might be sure that he would look 
better when he was dead than ever he did when 
he was alive. 

While Rebecca, was ined\tal\T\« vjV^X. ^^ ^"^^^ 
17 by way of consolation for K\c>cio\!JC& ^^"^^ 
r made so beautifvil a coTyi^e «u^ xcX^^- ^ 
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been expected from him, certaia soundis from the 
odier side of tk^ room attracted her attention, 
and half diverted. poor nurse's. 

*' So the Lieutenant said of him • • • 0! 
no need to start, ma*am, at Mr. Brown's rapping 
his fiddle. He is never really in a passioni 
though he pretends anger, to keep the young 
folks in order." 

*' But tliey have done something to maks 
him angry. Hark ! what a rattling in the 
fiddle 1" 

*^ But look at the corners of Mr. Brown's 
mouth. He does not know how to help laughing 
all the time." 

" As the children find out," observed Rebecca, 
seeing how the boys peeped over one another's 
shoulders to see the effect of the old joke of put- 
ting pease into a violin. 

'^ And the girls are all huddled together, not t 
bit like young ladies/' added nurse, moving 
solemnly towards her charge, patting their backs, 
. chucking their chins, and ascertaining that their 
feet were in the first position. Alas I they weit 
in none of the five lawful positions, 

'* Let us see what Ad^le will make of be|p 
positions," whispered Lucy, as she saw the little 
French girl led out, to take, as was supposed, her 
first lesson. "• She does not seem to mind it; 
but she will when she finds she cannot keep her 
balance in the curtsey all\vfe\^^tJ' 
She was surprised tWt ^x.^xowa. \NK«^>Ka. 
yjoiin. Music was not >Naw\^^ \« ^^^;^ 
^mVons. Mr. Brawn mu*V\^e it. ^^^x^^vn^V^^ 



Ikhd AdMe must be very conceited to smile and 
look at her eade, on such an oc^sion. When 
ishe should have learned two years, and be able 
to dance the same quadrilles as Lucy, she might 

look at ease, and welcome : but already 

* Already Ad^le showed that she knew one posi* 
lion at least. Before the words *' Point the toe, 
ma'am/' had passed the dancing^master's lips, the 
toe was pointed as if the whole foot was made of 
something as flexible as the thin sole of the little 
Hhoe. 

" I do believe Ad^le can dance," burst from 
Lucy's lips, as the fiddle-bow gave its last flourish 
before making music. There was no further 
room for doubt, though much for wonder. Adele 
sped away, — much as if she Was winged : round 
and round, — hither and thither,-^up and down 
and across, not half so much out of breath with 
the exertion as Lucy was with witnessing it, and 
with some thoughts which came into her mind. 
^» "What a silly, stupid, vain thing I have been ! 
I hope Ad^le and Mademoiselle did not find out 
that I wanted to show off to themr How very 
bad Ad^le must think my dancing, to be sure ! 
1 did hear the windows rattle oncci when I had 
jumped very high ; and Ad^le comes down as 
light as a feather. I wish we could get back to 
two o'clock again. If I could make them aH 
forget this last hour, I would never show off 
again ; at least, not till I was sut^ ^«X \ ^^>aS^. 
tio a thing better than other peopVe '' KxvWwrV 
eJd her fan to her cliin to watcVi. <^"fe x^'^'^ '° 
d^Je'^ perfarmanc& ki mute udtmmVVsti^ 
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** Look, now, at that child of mine, with hts 
fan at her chin, of all places ! " observed nurse, 
a-hemmin^ to catch Lucy's attention, and then 
bridling, and placing her knitting-needles (for 
nurse carried her knitting everywhere but to 
church, and there fell asleep for want of it) in 
the position in which she thought a fan ought ft) 
be held. Lucy, vexed to be interrupted in her 
scrutiny, and so often chidden, tossed her'^an 
into her sister's lap, and turned to Mademoiselle 
to talk, and thereby avoid the necessity of per* 
ceiving nurse's signs. 

" Ay, that's the way children do," said nurse; 
^' that was just as my poor boy used to turn and 
get away from me, when I had been whipping 
him, all for his good, as I used to tell him, and 
to make a great man of him. He never liked it, 
nor saw what a great man he might be some day, 
guarding his country on the top of those cliffsy 
and dying, and all." 

" And all for nothing," added the matter-of^ 
fact Rebecca ; *' which must make it the more 
hurting to you. Nay, now, do not look so 
offended, as if I had said that Nicholas did not 
do his duty. He did what he could ; but it 
always seems to me a great fuss about nothing.'^ 

*' About nothing, ma'am 1 Is smuggling 
nothing?'* 

** That Coast Guard can't prevent smuggling, 

a/ier all ; and if they cow\Ol^ \^ tvot it a much 

cheaper way of prevenlVng Vx^o nvs^^ wsxxwiggiMj 

not worth while ? Here, m\Xi jiV\ xV«x ^yi^ 

Md searclmg. and seizmg. x\xei ^wi ^»:l ^ 
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hands on only 5000^. worth of smuggled silk in 
a year, while we all know that fifty times that 
much comes to be worn. Is not it a great fuss 
about nothing to risk men's lives for a little 
matter like that ? And they get no more in pro- 
portion of tobacco or spirits, or anything else ; 
so, as father says, they might as well put smug- 
gling out of our thoughts at once, or let us do it 
in peace and quiet. Father has had no peace 
and quiet this long while, nor ever will have till 
we find him something to do ; and that is hard 
to find. There is my brother out of the Custom- 
house, too, being no longer wanted now they are 
reducing the business and the salaries, and even 
talking of shutting up the Custom-house." 

*• You ought to be sorry, then, that people 
smuggle less than they did, — as sorry as I fancy 
your father is, my dear." 

" Why, as for that, it is very well to be in the 
Custom-house, to collect the dues the government 
ought to have ; but, for my part, I never liked 
my brother's having to look to the seized goods, 
which sometimes happened to be what he would 
rather have seen anywhere else. If he had at 
once set himself to something else ** 

'* You had better send him here ; my master 
wants more hands.'* 

" With all my heart. If he had set himself 

to supply people's demands at home« VD&\ft.^^ ^ 

-preventing their being supplied ttoxa ^x^^^^ '"* 

would have been all very weW. IBvjX \\^ '^'^^ 

beUer to marry, and live upon xiv^ iaSftfcX^ V>^ 

pogiag&tber to be rich,) Vhsiu to yjoxV ^X ^ 

J8 ^ 
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business ; and now I must keep school, and do 
what I can for them all. Dear roe ! what a 
pretty dance that is 1 I do not know what I am 
to do, if the parents expect my girls to dance in 
that manner. I forgot to look at Miss Lucy this 
time. Oh, ma'am, what can be the matter with 
her ? Do look how she is crying. Bless her 
poor heart ! how the tears run down ! " 

Lucy did, at this moment, exhibit m somewhat 
extraordinary spectacle,*— weeping and cutting 
capers, sobbing and attitudinizing, and looking 
dolorously in the face of her partner (one of the 
Master Bremes) whenever the turns of the dance 
obliged them to regard each other. If she would 
have given any rational excuse for her emotkNH 
ahe woufd have been excused from dancing in 
tears ; but she was mute, and must therefore 
take her turn, with her companions. The fact 
was, that, while standing up and waiting for the 
signal to begin, Lucy had chanced to turn her 
eyes on a mirror that hung opposite^ and to see t 
young gei;itleman behind her wriggling in Imita* 
tion of her earlier exploits of this day; and, 
what was worse, she saw that Mr. Brown in- 
dulged in a broad grin at the joke. Not all her 
attempts to think of something plea8ant,-H)f her 
new frock. Mademoiselle's museum, and the 
kitten promised by Ad^le,— could enable her to 
Jceep down her teac%. TVv^^ only came the faster > 
the more she stnx^^eA ^.^vosx '^xft.^ tcad. il I 
hope of concealvn^ V\\«a^ ^^'^ ^^««^ ^Vs«.^ 
i>ecca'B kind Vveatt Wcam^ moN^M^^ 
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she encountered in the course of the figure. This 
sympathy only aggravated the evil : it caused a 
long, crowing sob to resound through the room, 
moving the boys to laughter, and everybody else 
to pity. It was a lost case, and the credit of the 
day, — of Ad^le*8 first day at the dancing-school, 
— waa irretrievable. 

Mademoiselle removed to a seat next nurse, to 
inquire what could have been the matter with 
Lucy all this day ; and when told that she had 
been well and in high spirits up to the moment 
of entering the room, she was anxious to be 
allowed to feel her pulse, and ascertain whether 
there was fever in the case,'^-nothing short of 
fever being, in her opinion, sufficient to account 
for her alternate boisterousness and melancholy. 
Lucy being surrendered to Mademoiselle, pre* 
aently began to grow calm. The scarlet flush 
which had spread over her neck faded, and the 
•obs subsided, as she assured her friend that she 
was not at all ill : it was all her own fault. ' This 
mystery was received in respectful silence, and a 
long pause ensued, at the end of which Lucy 
looked up through her tears to say, — 

*' How beautifully Ad^le dances ! " 

'* Yes, she dances prettily ; but she wants 
practice, and does not take exercise enough ; and 
that is the reason why we have brought her to 
learn again. AdMe is a lazy girl in some things : 
are you Dot, Adhle V* 

" But where did she learti to daxve^l \ x«^«^ 

saw such dancing. I do not \>e\\«iNei vk^"^^^ 

Acre wUl erex dance bo weW. TCVvet^'^^^^ 
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Breme : her feet go well enough, hut she pokes; 
and her sister carries her head high enough,— 
mighty high, — like the proud that are going to | 
have a fall, nurse says ; hut she turns in the left 
foot, as Mr. Brown is for ever telling her. And 
there is " 

" Well, well ; we will not dispute AdMe's 
dancing better than any body here." 

*• O, but I was going to say myself too. I 
meant to find fault with my own dancing, and 
Charlotte's." 

" No occasion, my dear. I have heard what 
Mr. Brown has to say about it, you know ; and 
he is a better judge than either of us. Perhaps 
you will go with us to Lyons, some day, and 
see where Ad^le used to dance, under the chest- 
nuts by the river-side. Or, if you must have 
boards to dance on, you shall go to M. Caril- 
lon's country-house, where you may waltz in his 
summer saloon, with roses hanging in at the 
window.** 

** Is that the M. Carillon who sent you those 
beautiful shells ? And is his great new present 
come for your museum ? " 

'* It is on its way, and we may hear of its 
arrival any day. You shall come and see it when 
it is unpacked and in its place. Now, do you 
think you can dance again ? Mr. Brown looks 
as if he wanted a partner for that merry boy." 
'* 0, I cannot daxvce vj\\k Vwsv;* ^'fid%iDaed 
Lucy, •* Yes, I wiW, lYvou^Ve ^ix^X^xvsgsv ^^55.. 
I £nd fault with othex peo^\e,\>;^^^>5>^^^^ 
Po^e it is fair that they d[iOxx\^ vi^XX^^^ 
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And she started up, and offered herself to 
dance ; and a sign from the good-natured Mr. 
Brown forbade any one from staring at her red 
eyes. 

** Wei], ma'am," said Rebecca to nurse, *^ and 
now that I have seen Miss Lucy comfortable 
again, I must go. I'm sure if you know of any 
delicate children, or others that do not want a 
finer education than we can give them, you will 
think of dame and !•'' 

** Yes, indeed, my dear, for the sake of my 
poor son. Thank you, I'm sure, for all you have 
told me about him ; and if your father should 
happen to come, so as to give me a call, I think 
he might manage to remember a little more. 
And give my respects to the Lieutenant's lady, 
and tell her that I consider my son honoured by 
her preference ; and tell—" 

" I have been thinking, Mrs. Nicholas, 
whether yon could not come down among us. 
You will be sure to see Mrs. Story yourself then ; 
and we would make you heartily welcome in ouir 
way." 

•* What! to see the very place? The cliffs, 
and the beach, and the very cave and all ! O, 
my dear ! Well, we will see ; and many thanka 
to you." 

Rebecca thought it right to advertise her in- 
tended school in every, possible mwvasxx vcA. 
therefore made an effort to meiAoxi \i«t ^«cfc.H» 
\fr. Brown, observing that \io vi«A ^\cJ«o^^^^ "^ 
e way of Aearing of childietl v«\io NH«sv\fc^ ^ 
,attd jHttWDg; and ibaX the^ '«w!A'^ ^ 
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taken care of, though she could not pretend to 
liave them taught such dancing as she had seen 
that day. 

Mr. Brown smirked, said sometliing about 
reviving breezes, native elasticity, natund grace, 
and the hand of art, and bowed her out with an 
emphatic screech of his instrument, just at the 
moment that she was declaring him very kind. 

The remainder of the lesson was passed in 
silence by the higher powers, as nurse could not 
bring herself to speak of the subject uppermost 
in her thoughts, — her poor son, — to a French 
woman, whom, as being French, she considered 
as in some sort, concerned in his murder. 



Chapter V. 

HATE AND HAND-BILLsi 

When Mademoiselle returned to her own draw? 
ing-room, she found her brother there,r-an 
unexpected visitor at this time of day, when he 
was usually engaged in his counting-house. H(^ 
was standing at the window, with his eyes fixed 
upon a newspaper, which he might or might not 
be reading, so completely was his attitude one 
o/meditation. 
" I Jiave waited iot ^ou*' V^ ^^^> '^^ Xyvi»^ 
to see you before I N^etiX o^v ^%^^^. ^^^ 
ready to go back tojtaiac^^ ^^^^ 

/' Tq Frmce 1 Xb x\iete v> w ^ 
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*' Only that war which wars of arms bring 
on, — war against classes and individuals, arising 
out of national jealousy. No, thank God ! the 
slaughter of tens of thousands is at an end ; and 
what matters the ruin of one insignificant French- 
man ?" 

" Ruin ! Are they going to ruin you?** asked 
his sister, her eyes flashing. 

'* No anger, my dear," said ' M. Gaubion« 
*^ Judge npt these English people by the exam* 
pie of our happier countrymen. They have been 
trained for centuries to suspicions like this ;"-— 
(handing the newspaper to his sister, and point- 
ing out a paragraph.) *' I was aware of this 
training, and I ought not to have come. It is for 
the Frenchmen of two centuries hence to be the 
brethren of Englishmen." 

*• But you can disprove this charge," urged 
Mademoiselle ; '* or, as the duty of proof rests 
with your enemies, you can dare them to the 
proof. Let them show, if they can, that you 
carry on your business as a cloak to hidden • 
practices. Let them lay a finger on a sincle 
article smuggled by you. They cannot ; and this 
is a mere calumny, — a newspaper calumny." 

M. Gaubion pointed out that the charge was 
conta,ined in a report of some significance, and 
was not one of the common paragraphs which no 
wise man thinks it worth wV\\\e \.o \^^n^^^\v&^ 
/to appearance in such a mode VniKvcaXA.^ ^\tf3»*» 
tillty jtt persons interested in \\ie «i\\L Vt^^%^'^ 
would probably end in aenAintt ^ ^w^»»> 
mpo8e4 mm hom^ again« 
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'< I have been trying to make myself an 
English woman ever since I came,*' obsened 
Mademoiselle, *' but I will cease the endeavour ; 
it is better to be French." 

*' Nay, France may blush for similar follies. 
How long was it before We had men wise enough 
to discover, that if France received cottons, it 
must be in return for something that France had 
produced ! When some few perceived this, what 
cries issued from our work-snops ! What cer- 
tainty did some feel that the total disorganization 
of society would ensue ! How others rehearsed 
the dirge which must presently be sung over the 
tomb of French industry ! And who Ibiows but 
that a Manchester man might then have been 
torn in pieces by the prejudiced operatives of 
France ? " 

^' But* did you not say just now that the 
English are peculiarly prejudiced on this matter T 

** They have been made so by their national 
circumstances. Their manufacturers and mer- 
chants have had a greater voice in the govern- 
ment than is allowed in many other countries ; 
and this voice has for ever cried put, ' Protect 
us ! ' — ' Encourage us I ' Then of course followed 
the cry of other classes, * Be impartial !' — * Pro- 
tect us also.'" 

'^ Ah ! the difficulty is to stop. Each new 

protection raises clamowt fox more ; and some 

«re left dissatisfied after «5\ \% ^wia ^^ f»ssL\« 

done. It becomes a acTam\A^vi\x\^/W « 

^stthe country mo.t;W^;^^^^^ 

»«rfe dearest, and tlietefot?^ too^ \si^ Y- >f 
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be soonest impoverished at home, and prevented 
from selling abroad on equal terms with their 
neighbours. So .it would be if protection were 
universal ; but surely it cannot be so in England, 
or any where else V* 

*' Not altogether ; but her rulers have found 
themselves perplexed by her land- owners and 
tillers being jealous of the manufacturers ; and 
the ship-owners, of the agricultural class; and 
the labourers, most justly, of all these. There 
will be no peace till the just plea is admitted, that 
the interest of those who consume is the para- 
mount interest ; and that the rule of commerce 
at home and abroad, therefore, is that all shall 
be left free to buy where they can buy cheapest. 
The observance of this rule would soon quench 
the desire for protection, as the protected would 
have no customers but those from whose pockets 
their bounties are yielded. Yet this rule is the 
last which the ministries of England have till now 
regarded." 

*^ Strange ! since the consumers are so much 
more considerable a body than any class of tlie 
protected." 

*• Nothing is strange when there is a want of 
money. Does not a minor make over his pro- 
perty to sharpers for his debts before he has 
enjoyed it ? Do not the besieged in a city revel 
in food and wine while starvation im\^ivd&1 \1 
to, why should not a goverwrnet^X, "vkn^^'s.^ N^ 
ruinous wars and other exttavagaTice^ %\.^^ ^^^ 
ommerce of the country for axi '\mm^^va^ ^^ 
yofmoifeyf When new Ux^^ xa\aX "^^ ^^ 
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posed, Bubtnission has been bought by new pro- 
tectione. The example once set, other restric- 
tions have followed, till those who possess nothiDg 
but the fruits of their own labour bear the whole 
burden. They pay to the landlords, that bread 
may be dear ; they pay to the India House, that 
tea may be rendered a blameable luxury to them, 
and that what is woven in eastern looms may be 
out of their reach ; they paid for the wars which 
occasioned the restraints which they now pay to 
keep up." 

^^ But why do they thus pay ? And is not all 
this a reason why they should welcome you, in- 
stead of desiring a continuance of their bon- 
dage?" 

^' Slaves often hug their chains as ornaments, 
and the ignorant mistake custom for right. My 
enemies are not aware how they have suffered 
from the long custom of restriction ; and it was 
my folly to expect a welcome from the poor, who 
have ever been taught, that what a foreigner 
gains an Englishman must lose ; or from mas- 
ters who have been cradled in fear, not by the 
generous nurse, — competition, but by the jealous 
demon,— ^monopoly.** 

" Truly," exclaimed Mademoiselle, '' the lark 
is likely to be hooted and clawed if she ventures 
amonff the owls. You are right, brother ; there 
ia nothing for it but fteeing away." 

*' These owls beVn^ cs^ti xvo^ Xx^xsL^^^^sraaiti^ 
into dav-birds, and t\vG\^^V.Vw\xi^^T.^W^^s. 
owl herself, bol\. sWd W^--^^^ 
other," replied Her bxoXVct, >».>x%x«s^M.^ 
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though the hooting may 'he home for awhile, 
the tearing to pieces is hardly to be awaited in 
patience. I have been growing more unpopular 
every day, my dear; I see it in many mces, 
whenever I look beyond my own people. They 
like me^ I believe; but they will soon be threatened 
out of working for me. They will also seize on 
this imputation, that I make use of them as m 
screen for practices which take work out of the 
hands of their brethren. After they have leamed*^*- 
only through my zeal overcoming their reluct^ 
ance — ^to rival us in the niceties of our art, they 
will drive us away as if we had done them an 
injury.** 

** And yet you will not let me reproach them.*' 
, '^ If you must blame, blame the selfish mo* 
narchs, the temporising ministers/ the barbarous 
aristocracies, tlie vain-glorious generations of the 
people that have passed away, — rather than the 
descendants on whom they have entailed the con- 
sequences of their mutual follies. The spirit of 
barbarism lingers about its mortal remains. Bar- 
baric wars are hushed, the dead havinff buried 
their dead ; — Barbaric shows are fading m splen- 
dour, and are as much mocked at as admired ;•— 
Barbaric usurpations are being resisted and sup* 
planted day by day ; but the infatuation which 
upheld them so long is not altoffether dispelled ; 
and if we rashly suppose that it is, we deserve to 
suffer for coming within its reacYi. 1 ^^^ ^yow^ 
to settle among a people Yi\iO VaV\X'bi >i!t ^^ ^^ 
^ntraband trade^ were drivel b'j l3a«a cwclXVS« 

tude$ to offer yn, ^ith mw;Vi vJfiwiw^tk. 
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lawful one ; and now, through the hardness of 
their own terms, suspect us wrongfully, and make 
a great crime of that which they themselves have 
taught us." 

** They seem to forget that we are on equal 
terms of obligation; that we French take as 
nrach of the produce of their industry as they 
take of ours." 

" I shall urge this on our jealous neighbours, 
and will go as an equal to a brother manufac- 
turer for counsel," observed M. Gaubion. '* Cul- 
ver knows little of me, but he holds many of my 
principles, and to him will IJnow go. If he 
thinks this charge of importance, I will deal with 
it as he advises ; if not, I will strive to think so 
too." 

Whether the charge was of importance was 
decided before Mr. Culver could be appealed to. 
As M. Gaubion pursued his way through the 
streets, hand-bills met his eye at every turn, in 
whtch was contained the newspaper paragraph 
that had troubled him, accompanied by un- 
friendly comments, and hints that the Treasury 
was well aware of the nature of the Frenchman's 
establishment, and of the means by which it was 
supported. He saw knots of people gathered 
round the windows where this hand-bill was stuck 
up, and showing it to one another in the alleys. 
He would fain have got possession of one to put 
into Culver's hands, but did not choose to run 
the risk of being discovered by making the re- 
guest in a foreign accent. He could see nobody 
wip appeared to be em^\o>}e^^ m ^^xxvWtui^ 
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tliem« or who had two copies. At length 'he 
passed a little shop, where a hoy was leaning 
over the counter, apparently spelling out the 
contents of the bill, while another copy hung in 
the window. M. Gaubion marched straight in, 
took the bill from the window, pointing to the 
one on the counter, and walked out again, the 
boy crying after him— 

** Stop, sir — stop; we can't spare it. You 

can get one by asking at the *' 

The rest was lost upon the escaped stranger, 
who walked on unobserved, and meeting no one 
whom he knew till he arrived opposite Cooper's 
door. 

At Cooper's door was a knife-grinder, 
grinding Mrs. Cooper's scissors as she stood by, 
and making sparks at such a rate as to delight 
master Ichabod, who stood, now holding by his 
mother's gown and winking, and now clapping 
his hands in delight. As soon as Mrs. Cooper 
perceived M. Gaubion at some distance on the 
other side of the street, she pulled her gown from 
the child's grasp, ran in, and instantly returned, 
followed presently by her husband, who pretended 
to, be talking to the knife-grinder, but was evi* 
dently watching the approach of the gentleman. 
When M. Gaubion was near enough to be sa- 
luted. Cooper offered him a shy, uncertain bow, 
but seemed very ready to speak when the gen* 
tleman crossed over to ask him \{ Vv^ W^h« Vnss« 
long this Aand-biil had been m dtc>2i\»N!vyoi» 
" We were just wondering, «vx, xk^ ml^^ 
/, whether J ou had eeen it, 1 Vo^«i ^QN^ ^"^^ 

1. 
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mind it, air ; that ia, I hope jrou have no tei 
to mind it." - 

" Why, Cooper, you do not believe thia b; 

Cooper believed that many people did 
tliink what mischief tliey were about in tt 
gling. The Spitalfields men had reason em 
to know thia ; but it had been so long the 
torn to drive a profitable contraband trade, i 
out being tliought the worse of, that if i 

Ceople did it alill, it waa no great wonder ; thi 
e Binat think it a sin and a shame. 
" But auch is not my trade, Cooper ; I 
not smuggled a single piece," 

" Well, it is very lucky if.you can say sc 
fur there is nothing the maaters and men a 
jealous of now. If you had profited by a 
Iraband trade, yon would not have been the 
person in the present company that must ta 
something less profitable." 

The gipsy knife-grinder looked up saucily 
jabbered a few words of what might, by an : 
discerner, be detected for French ; — such Fi 
as might be picked up by means of half an h 
talk with a Guernsey person, four times a^yei 
On being asked how he relished the change 
making moonlight trips and fighting midi 
battles to tinkering and grinding among 
abodes of men ; he answered that if his p 
were smaller than they had been, they 
better than he had e]ip«<A«\ vVtcni ^« duisi 
•newiiourhood fot I'll© »c«« <ft \ft* ^^^^ 
-4 few years before, a\l ^^ V"^*^ 
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whether pahs and kettles were battered or whole, 
as there was nothing to put into them ; and there 
was little employment in chair-mending, as the 
people sat on the floor, or ate their crust standing. 
Now that there was smoke in almost every 
chimney, and that little men, — nodding to Iclia- 
bod,— were allowed to pull rushen seats to pieces, 
a gipsy's occupation was a better one than he had 
once known it. 

*' T would be a thousand pities you sl^uld 
have to change your trade, sir," said Co^er; 
^* and if, as you say, there is no truth in what is 

said about the smuggling. • But are' 

you sure you are right in coming abroad this 
evening, sir ? I don't like saying disagreeable* 
things ; but that is better than leaving you, with- 
out warning, to suffer them. From what I see 
and hear, — and my wife too, — I should be afraid 
you might be roughly spoken to. 'Tis the best 
kindness to all parties to keep out of sight when 
any are disposed to mischief. — Do I know how 
long this has been brewing ? Why, no. There 
has been whispering, to my knowledge, for weeks ; 
and it is four days since my child called us to 
see the boys acting the Frenchman under the 
windows ; and the grown-up folks said some rough 
words then. But I, for one, never saw the bill 
till this day." 

Cooper now spoke a few words to his wvfe^ 
which seemed to dismay Viet tcimc^. ^*Ra ^n^^^ 
his am, twitched his coat, atid \w^Lft^ xKfi^stj^ 
while he proceeded to say, 
" If I might take the Wbett? ot %o o«>se«v% 
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I would propose to step with you, wherever you 
are going. I would say ' behind ' you, but that 
it would not answer the purpose so well. I am 
pretty well known as a sound English masters 
man, and '* 

** Prejudice on every side !" exclaimed the 
Frenchman, in his heart. ** This man evidently 
believes the charge, or part of it, and he ofifers 
me his protection, on the ground that he is known 
not to like me and my doings !" 

CSbper's courtesy was coolly declined, and M. 
Gaubion walked on to ascertain elsewhere the 
origin of the calumny. 

Mr. Culver recommended his keeping quiet, 
and, if there was no foundation for the report, it 
would soon blow over. *' If there was no foun- 
dation !'' The same doubt appeared on every hand. 

" Just tell me,** asked Gaubion, " whyl should 
drive a contraband trade, when I might legally 
import, if I chose ?** 

^' The duty is high enough still, sir, to induce 
smuggling in certain favourable cases. I was 
an advocate for the trade being thrown open ; and 
being so, I am now for such a duty as shall put 
us on a par with your countrymen. I think a 
duty of twelve or fifteen per cent, would do this, 
and leave no temptation to cheat us out of our 
market. I 8h6uld have advised a higher duty 
some time ago ; but «rcv\x^%Uti^ is made easier 
now by so much s\\k Y^emg Xitow^xKxt V^^y^ 
^nd I think we should \>e\>ft\X«:^xo\fc^^M'^^ 

fonrer duty than ^^^ ^^sjfj'^^^dtoxvi^ ^^ ^^' 
''I Beer observed tVie ¥teucx«a^> 
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this case, as in others, some of those who are the 
very parties supposed to be protected are the most 
willing to resign the protection. It is declare4 
to be a difficult thing to get a protection repealed ; 
but the difficulty does not always rest with the 
protected party.** 

" That entirely depends on the state of his 
affairs," replied Mr. Culver. ** If the protection 
leaves him his business in a flourishing state,-— 
which seldom happens for many years together, 
^-or even permits it to remain in a state which 
barely justifies its being carried on, he may dread 
something worse happening by the removal of 
protecting duties ; but if, for a length of time, his 
trade declines, and the faster the more govern* 
ment meddles with it, he will quickly learn, as I 
have learned, to preach from the text, * Protect 
the people's pockets, and we shall have as fair a 
chance as we want.' The difficulty, sir, arises 
from the number of interests mixed up in an 
arbitrary system like that of protections. While 
people and money are wasted in spying, and 
threatening, and punishing, when they ought to 
be producing, there will be many an outcry 
against a change which would deprive them of 
their office, though it would set them free for one 
much more profitable to the people. Then again, 
if persons have been bribed to pay a new tax by 
the promise of protection, it U d\mcviX\.\a O^^ 
them to go on paying the tay>, atv^ %vi^ >aj^ '^^ 
bribe, unless they have a mixv^ ^o\.o ^o. '^'^ 
talk of injustice ; and witYi fiom^ xe».^«^* 
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long and short of the matter is, that once having 
got into an unnatural system, it costs a world df 
pains and trouble to get out of it again." 

** The only way is to go back to some plain 
clear principle, and keep it in view while loosen- 
ing tne entanglements which have been twisted 
about it." 

" When do you find governments willing to do 
that?' asked Mr. Culver. 

*' In this case it would be very easy, there 
being one, and but one sure test of the advan- 
tageousness of trade in any article of commerce ; 
— the profit that it yields. If a merchant finds 
it more profitable to sell his goods abroad than 
at home, he will send them abroad, without the 
help of the government. If the contrary, it is 
wasting just so much money to tempt him to deal 
abroad. If less profit is made by manufacturing 
silks in England than by getting them from 
abroad in return for cottons, whatever is spent 
in supporting the silk manufacture is so much 
pure loss." 

'* But you do not think that this is actually the 
case with our English silk manufacture V* 

" I do not ; as I prove by becoming an Eng- 
lish silk manufacturer myself. For this very 
reason, I see that there is no need of the protec- 
tion of government. The interference of govern* 
J22ent 18 either hurtful or u&<i\e^%. "Eot^x^ ^oods 
e/ther are or are not cYvew^x ^«si\iw^^\fia^^ 

roods. If they are cheap^t/^^ ^^^^^iKs^ 
^^ buyer to oblige him to ipuTcV^^.^^>^^^ 
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If they are not, there is no occasion to oblige 
him to purchase at home. He will do so by 
choice." 

'' Aye ; but the buyer is the last person con- 
sidered in these arrangements. It is hard to 
discover why, if the merchant can supply more 
cheaply than the manufacturer, the customer 
should be taxed to uphold the manufacturer. I 
have no wish that my customers should be so 
taxed ; for I know that instead of upholding me^ 
they will leave me and buy elsewhere. If they 
and I are left free to observe the true rule of in- 
terest,— to buy in the cheapest market we can 
discover, and sell' in the dearest, we shall find our 
interests agree, be fast friends, and make com« 
merce the advantageous thing it was designed 
to be." 

<^ That is, an indirect source of wealth to all. 
How can rulers help seeing that as nothing is 
produced by commerce, as it is an indirect source 
of wealth, — a mere exchange of equivalents of 
a lower value which become equivalents of a 
higher value by the exchange, — the more direct 
the exchange, the more valuable it is to* both 
parties ? If a portion of the value is to be paid 
to a third party for deranging the terms of the 
bargain, the briskness of exchanges will be im-' 
paired in proportion to the diminution of their 
prom." 
*' And while my customets atft Yt«s«tjX»^^^«^ 
baying in the cheapest maxVeX^l^Tft.VjS^x^'^^ 
aterference, hindered, — ayft ^xoVi^ix^.^^ ^^^^ 
^ ttie dearest. My cuatometl^ CQTa\?«^ 
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lilkf are higher priced than those of your coun- 
tnr ; but give me the means of a fair competition 
with your countrymen, and I will engage to get 
a higher price,-*— (that is, more commoidities in 
exchange,)— in some parts of the world than any 
duchess in London will give me. The price 
would be lower to the buyer, but higher to me.'* 
" I suppose the excuse for these protections 
m the beginning was that the infant manufacture 
might not be hindered by the vast growth of the 
same manufacture abroaa. Your rulers expected 
that your art would be sooner perfected if fostered." 
** And has it proved so ? Were we not, three 
years ago, far inferior to you in the goodness of 
our fabrics ? And if we are now overtaking you, 
is it not owing to our protection being partly re- 
moved ? Was not any immediate improvement 
more than counterbalanced by the waste of esta- 
blishing and upholding an artificial system, of 
diverting capital from its natural channels, and 
of feeding, or half feeding the miserable thou- 
sands who were beggared and starving under the 
fluctuations which our impolicy had caused ? — 
The businesses which have been the most care- 
fully protected, — ^the^West India trade, agricul- 
ture, and till lately, the silk trade, — may have 
been very profitable for a short period, but they 
have suffered more from fluctuations, have caused 
more national waste, axv^ mot^ wxvefcv^ \a -^Vval^ 
claases of people t\\a\i ati^j \)tv«X Wi^ W^V®. 
interfered with. The cottox. xx^^^ ^J^^^^ 
Which we owe, the 1?^; f "SS. 
^equalled national Wrde^. 
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1»400,000 of our population, and incalculable ad- 
vantages of exchange with countries in many lati- 
tudes ; and the cotton manufacture has been left 
unprotected from the very beginning." 

*' Your ribbon weavers of Coventry do not, how- 
ever, appear disposed to take care of themselves. 
How loud are their complaints of distress 1" - 

'^ And the distress is real : but it belongs to 
the old system, and it would have been not dis- 
tress only, but annihilation, if the introduction of 
the new system had been long delayed. Coventry 
once believed herself destined to supply the whole 
world with ribbons. Then she made the sad dis- 
covery that she must be content with the home 
market ; and now that this also fails, Coventry 
complains of the government, instead of bestir- 
ring herself. While our cotton men have been 
bright and brisk, depending on their own exer- 
tions^ Coventry has been dull and lazy, depend- 
ing on the prohibitive system. One of her loomf 
prepares five times less ribbons, with an equal 
amountof manual labour, as your improved French 
loom ; and she is reasonable enough to expect 
that the world shall buy her ribbons instead of 
those of her rivals, if our government can but be 
brought to order the world so to do." 

** Her manufacture would plainly have expired 
outright, if the government had not set her free 
to improve.'* 

'' To be sure it would •, and \^ \«^ Ti^V. ^-^^t- 
p-aclousln Coventry to take l\i\% w:X <it ''^^^^'^'» 
^jardy though it be,— as an \ti\uTj- Con««w\x 
'^ pJa goverximenta have been m ^"^^wx^^^ 
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gether. Let the mischiief that results he made 
a lesson to all hy referring it to its true cause ; 
and then there may he a chance of such an in- 
crease of prosperity as may remove all disposition 
to recrimmation.*' 

'* This is exactly what I have long wished to 
behold in my own country," observed the French- 
man. '* Protection has done little less mischief 
there than here ; but unhappily this is a case in 
which countries are as unwilling to take prece- 
dence as court ladies are to yield it. Each coun- 
try refuses to be first. All cry, ' We will wait 
till others repeal their prohibitive systems ;' as if 
every new channel of exchange opened were not 
a good.*' 

*^ And as if commerce consisted of arbitrary 
gifts, and not of an exchange of equivalents, 
replied Culver. *' It may be a vexation and 
disadvantage to us, if you take no hardware and 
cottons from us ; but that is no reason why we 
should not provide ourselves with your claret and 
brandy ; as, if you cannot receive our hardware 
and cottons, you will take something else. If 
you will take nothing of ours, you can sell us 
nothing of yours, and the injury is as great to 
you as to us. But we should punish ourselves 
unnecessarily, if we refused your brandies because 
you refuse our scissors and knives. It is saying, 
' jBecause we cannot ^\\ eoUow^^ neither will we 
sell woollens.' It \a \)e\Ti^ \^^ ^'i ^x^'sj^ ^^V 
Who sobs, * You won't \^\.m^^^N^ fsa^v^x\,^^X 
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alone, other governments must necessarily do the 
Bame* If your French government lets your 
people buy cottons in the cheapest market,— -that 
is, here,— our government cannot prevent our 
getting our claret in exchange in the cheapest 
market, — that is, at Bordeaux. A much more 
comfortable and profitable method to both parties 
than doing without cotton and claret, or paying 
more for making them at home than they are 
worth/' 

** How is it,'* M.Gaub^n now inquired, •• that 
holding the same doctrine with myself as to the 
principle of trade at large, you can yet be jealous 
of me because I am a foreigner ? I use the word 
.' jealous* as not too strong; for surely, Mr. 
Culyer, your reception of me was but hal^ 
amicable." 

Mr. Culver's manner immediately cooled as he 
observed that there was much room left yet for 
unfair dealing ; much encouragement to under- 
hand schemes. He kept himself clear of accus- 
ing any man, while matters were in doubt ; par- 
ticularly a gentleman with whom he had^^the 
honour of only a slight acquaintance ; but the 
duty was undeniably still high enough to tempt 
to a contraband trade. It was unquestionable 
that smuggling was still carried on, and, to how- 
ever small an extent, still to the injury of the 
home manufacturer ; and he, being a home manu- 
facturer, mu8i wish to have the offeivefc Vxwsi^e*. 
Aome to the right person. No mail co>A^ ^««vx^ 
^ore earnestly than he did that BUcYi an o^«Wi^ 
oiijd be precluded by good m»iia^«aie\i^% V3» 
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till it was 80, all who hoped for his ft] 
must clear themselves from the charge oi 
his means of subsistence from under him 

'* But how am I to clear myself ?* as 
Gaubion. '* This is what I came to ask 
and but now you advised me to keep q 
am not to clear myself; but I am not 
your friendship till I have cleared m; 
must, I will clear myself, Mr. Culver ; < 
shall tell me how. Will an oath do it ?*' 

Mr. Culver drily replied that he req 
oath. 

" You ! no. I would not offer my o 
private individual who would not take n 
It must be to some official person. Tell 
Culver, will an oath do ?" 

Mr. Culver believed that oaths were si 
mon things in commercial and Custo 
affairs that they were not thought much < 

•* True indeed 1*' exclaimed the Frei 
'^ and alas for those who set up oaths 
the plain and acknowledged interests of 
classes and individuals ! How shall th 
tempting to perjury be wiped from the 
If my oath will not avail, to what species 
shall I resort ?" 

*' To none, till there is a distinct charge 
against you, fortified by particulars. It 
interest to keep quiet/' 

** I will not sta^ V.ot^cw^>5kv& ^^^^v^ 

a third time;' x^^Xi^^"^^^^^^:^^ '\ 

for advice to one v^\io ^\^^^^^^^V^ 

if auQb an one I ciomot fei^A^^. 
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I an, act without couDtel, without aid against 
my enemies. I may be compelled to return 
whence I came, but I will not go till I have 
justified 'myself for my country's sake." 

He went out hastily^ leaving Mr. Culver in no 
very pleasant mood, in the conflict between his 
liberal principles and his petty personal jealousies. 
He hummed a tune as he took up the obnoxious 
handbill, whistled as he laid it down again, and 
ended with frowning because it was a close even- 
ing, and flinging his pen into a comer because 
he made a blot on beginning to write. 

M . Gaubion found nothing in the streets as he 
pursued his way home to make him desire 
Cooper's escort. They were remarkably quiet, 
and he supposed that the weavers had resorted 
to their gardens for their evening amusement, or 
had gone to rest in preparation for the early toil 
of the next day. When^ he was within a few 
hundred yards of his own house, however, a hum 
came upon his ear, like the murmur of a multi- 
tude of voices at a distance. After listening for 
a moment, and satisfying himself that the cries 
which mingled with the hum must proceed from 
some unusual t^ause, he ran forward, trying to 
resist the persuasion that all this must have some 
connexion with himself, and to decide that a fire 
had probably broken out somewhere in his 
neighbourhood. 

It was now dusk. A few \axK^% ^w^^ ^ 

£awe uncongenial with t\\e pi^N^iXvci^Xv^^ "^^ 

the lamp'Ughter was seen, iw>vi ei\.>i:vKi^^w^s!^^ 

tQpoBt with bh iaddei onbia uYiov^dLetn^sv^ 
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pausing for an instant, with his foot on the lowest 
rung, to listen, A lamp-lighter was a safe per- 
son of whom to make inquiry, M. Gaubion 
thought ; — one who had no interest in commercial 
squabbles, and would not betray him on account 
of his foreign speech. Of him, therefore, the 
Frenchman inquired what was going on ; but the 
man could offer only conjecture. He had not 
yet lighted the lamps in that direction, and he 
did not think he should carry his lantern much 
further till he knew whether they had not fire 
enough and too much already. M. Gaubion 
passed on for better satisfaction ; and as he 
threaded his way among the loiterers, runners, 
and gazers, who began to thicken as he proceeded, 
he longed for an English tongue for one minute, 
that he might learn that which every one else 
seemed now to know. He was glad to perceive 
a woman's head emerge from a vault, and gaze 
slowly round, as if at a loss to account for the 
bustle. He took his stand for a minute within 
hearing of the inquiry which he hoped she would 
make. 

" Why, I say there !" cried she presently, " ii 
there a fire?" i 

The runner applied to shook his head, and 
passed on. 

** You, there I Can you tell me what it is if 
it's not a fire ?'* 

The boy snapped b\» fi.Tv^«t% ^v\«t^%sATwsL oa. [ 
** What^ are ye aW xuwim^^ «&^«t ^^x^ ^«s^. 
W^hat? What U H, W^^ ,j^: 

/* Come uad »ee, u fw «~». 
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growled an old man, making his way on his two 
sticks as fast as he could. 

** What care I what's the matter V muttered 
the woman, turning to descend once more into 
the vault. 

" O, ask this person !" cried M. Gaubion. 
^ He looks as if he could and would tell us.*' 

" Ask him yourself, can t ye, instead of watch- 
ing and listening to what I may say. If you have 
nothing better to do than that, you might go 
and.see for yourself, I think.*' 

As he turned to go away, the lady condescended 
to make one more effort to satisfy her curiosity. 

*' It is something about the Frenchman, I 
don't know exactly what," was the reply. " Some* 
thing about his having smuggled goods while he 
pretended to weave them. They are looking for 
.him, to give him three groans, or a ride, or a- 
ducking, or something of the sort." 

" Perhaps they won't have to look very long 
if they come to the right place," observed the 
woman, with an ill-natured laugh towards M, 
Graubion, who did not stay to hear more. When 
he arrived at the end of his own street, his first 
impression was that all was quiet, and the place 
empty ; but a moment convinced him that the 
dark mass extending up and down from his own 
house, which he had taken for shadow, was in 
reality a crowd. The occasional movement of a 
woman with a white cap, ot ^Xi v^x^w ^>v^^&s6t 
head, showed him what l\ie ^gvcXMie^ ^^^^^^s^N 
and this was the only atii Been iot «w\Sift* 
''Vdeurl sir, O sir, ia VX ^wl \^\.^^ 
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vise you to turn back," said a respectable body 
who stood at her shop-door, and instantly knew 
M. Gaubion. ^* It is as much as your life is 
worth, sir, to go near. There! here comes 
somebody out of the crowd, I declare ! Bless 
you, sir, do take care of yourself!" and she 
stepped backwards, and shut the door full in the 
gentleman's face, 

'* You take good care of yourself, at least/' 
thought the persecuted man to himself. '* You 
are afraid even to ask me to shelter myself with 
you from this storm. But you need not have 
feared. I must first learn how my sisters are." 
. Tliis was done by boldly pushing through a 
crowded thorough&re into the back row, stepping 
over a paling or two, taking the liberty of cross- 
ing two or three gardens, dispersing a few broods 
of chickens by the way, climbing a wall, crawling 
along the roof of an outhouse, where the pigeons 
wondered at the new companion who had come 
among them, and finally taking a vigorous leap 
just by his own back-door. No hue and cry dis*- 
turbed these manoeuvres. There was less danger 
of this than there would have been in the dead of 
night. All eyes were more securely absent than 
if they had been closed in sleep, for they were 
occupied with what was passing in front of the 
house. 

' " Mercy on us ! here they come in from be- 
bind r cried the temped V\\«^ea^«B!«fcV% «.% their 
master burst open ihe \>acV-^oot- ^'^ V^o^^w^ 

dered. O, sir, why did wt ^oxx ^N»^^ ^^^^ • 
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*< Fasten up that door," said the gentleman. 
*' As one got in that way, more might. Lock 
and bolt it. — ^Where is your mistress ; and Miss 
Ad^le, where is she T' 

'^ Upstairs, and towards the front, sir ; and do 
you know. Mademoiselle has been to the lower 
windows, behaving as brave as a general; so 
miserable about you, sir; all the time. She went 
down to tell the people that you were not here ; 
but she has been in such a terror every moment, 
lest you should come and thrust yourself into the 
midst of it. We have been thinking of all wayiEi 
to get somebody out to give you warning ; but 
there was nobody but us women. Mademoiselle 
wished to have gone herself ; but, besides that 
we could not think of such a thing, she was wanted 
to amuse the people with observing her, as she 
•ay I. So she keeps about the front windows; 
We think some help will be here soon, to do away 
with their idea of waylaying you ; but my mis- 
tresi is in mortal terror, though she is above 
•bowing it to the wretches without." 

** Well, tell her that I am safe in the house—'* 

** And upstairs, sir ? You will go upstairs out 
of sight r 

" Willingly : into the loft, if it will make my 
sisters any easier. But do not go as if you had 
a piece of news to tell her. Let it drop quietly, 
that the people may not find o\)L\.\!cv^^^'\^V«&^i^« 
j'ng anything particular." 
The maid performed het ofiice VvJcv votsr ^^ 
dence, and brought back a Tne%%«^^'e^ ^^ "^^ 
moigeUe daied not come to %pet3iL \*^ Xassv 
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but that if he would go into the back attic, 
Ad^e should visit him presently with some re- 
freshment. 

With deep disgust at being compelled thus to 
skulk on his own premises, the gentleman 
ascended to the top of the house, and venturing 
to take a brush from his own chamber as he 

eassed, was occupied in brushing his coat when 
is younger sister appeared. She nearly let fall 
the tray she was carrying, as she cried, 

*' They have had hold of you, after all, I do 
believe !" 

" What ! because I look a strange figure ? 
No, my dear. This dust is from the wall I had 
to get over, and these cobwebs from the top of 
the outhouse.'* 

*' How horrid ! But the first thing I am to 

tell you is ^What are you listening to ? Yes, 

it is ! It is a band. There are soldiers or some- 
body coming at last We thought they never 
would. We thought nobody would help us, — 
Stay ! where are you going ? Into the front 
room ? O, you must not 1 Indeed, indeed you 
must not go there !*' And Ad^le hung her whole 
weight upon her brother's arm, and screamed. 

** Hush ! hush ! you silly child,", he said. 

** One scream may do more harm than anything 

I mean to venture. I will only peep from the 

coraer of the blind to %e^ ^V^X S& ^^tkl^tl^^ that 

, Ad^le sobbed with teiiot «» Vet Xsi^-Cdrx^x- 
armed the projec^pd feat. cox«ai% Vsi 
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I suppose, by the crowd 'making way. And yet 
the people do not look frightened. Nobody 
moves off. Music ! what wretched music ! It 
cannot possibly belong to a regiment. A drum 
and two fifes. What is it that they are play- 
ing, Ad^le r 

Ad^le sobbed out that it was the '' Dead 
March in Saul/' she believed. 

'* Ah ! so it is ! Now, my dear, come here ! 
Do look ! It will make you laugh, instead x>i 
crying. > What is all this about, do you think?'* 

'* Wliat a ridiculous figure !" exclaimed Adele, 
laughing. ** How can grown-up men play with 
such a thing?" ^ 

" It is meant for me. Do not you see V* 

'* But you do not wear powder, nor a long 
pigtail all down your back : and you do not stick 
out your elbows in that ridiculous way." 

*' Some people tliink that all Frenchmen do 
BO ; and many in this crowd— most of them, I 
believe — have never seen me. But you will per- 
ceive presently how they would treat me, if they 
could get hold of me." 

M. Gaubion being more inclined to observe in 
deep silence what was going on than to proffer 
any further explanations, lei^ his sister to discover 
for herself that there was a cord jound the neck 
pf the effigy, that the piece of wood over its head 
was meant for a gibbet, and that a double death 
was to be typified by its fate, preparations being 
already in progress for a fire in the midst of th& 
srowd. ^ 

TJiere was scarcely wood enoAX^c^^^V^^^ 
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broil the effigy thoroughly, and further contribt 
tions were speedily brought in from all quarter 
as soon as the want was made known. Me 
from the neighbourhood brought old lumlx 
which their wives had pointed out as being to 1 
spared. Lads brought pales and faggots, no oi 
knew whence. The very children seemed 
catch the spirit, casting from their little ban 
such bits of paper and of shavings as they ecu 
pick up. One poor little fellow, however, w 
less patriotic than his companions. He cri 
bitterly at seeing his wheelbarrow sacrificed, a 
pulled his merciless father^s coat till a box on t 
ear struck him dumb and tearless. It was tr 
the barrow was without a wheel, had lost a le 
and presented only one shaft ; but still it was 1 
barrow, and had been used to the last for pi 
poses much more congenial to the child's tasi 
than roasting a Frenchman. — M. Gaubion inU 
nally blessed this child, — ^not for an instant si 
posing that anything but attachment to his hi 
row was the cause of his resistance, — ^but lovii 
him for being the only one unwilling to feed t 
insulting fire. 

•' Tlie very children,* thought he, " that ha 

smiled and nodded at me, when I stepped out 

the way of their marbles, and come confident 

to me when their kites have fallen over my ws 

Mre at this moment xaug\\X.\oTciw>iL^^dVvaLt€ nr 

they know not why. TVvaX \>o>3 >wW\^^\vc« 

the effjfry'6 namf^Mouxi^^^x ^^"^^^^^^ 

its Wf^as ^ught ^ -^^^^^^^^^ 

'oat my green wicket I— o» 
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he heap ! The lads that pulled it down have 
}ften passed through it with my work under their 
inns, and my money in their pockets. — O, you 
lend of a woman ! Do you put shavings into 
four infant's hand, that it too may have a share 
in the in hospitality of your country ? May that 
infant live to suhsist upon my resources, and to 
make you thank heaven that the Frenchman came 
among you ! — Ah ! you are all calling for fire. 
By heavens, I believe you will get none! Yon- 
ler housewife shakes her head ; and in the next 
iouse they are raking out the fire. There is not 
I candle to be seen through a window, the whole 
ength of the street. Can it be that my neigh- 
bours feel for me ? Alas ! here is a lighted slip 
}f wood procured at last ! Bravo ! good woman ! 
jrave woman ! to empty your pot of beer upon it ! 
Who is that they have laid hands on there ? The 
[amp-lighter; the same that I spoke to. He 
should not have brought his lantern ! They will 
take it from him. Not they ! dash it goes against 
the wall ; and what a yell as its fragments fly I 
I have friends, I see ; but they are of those who 
have nothing to do with silk-weaving ; of those 
who owe nothing to me, instead of those whom I 
have benefited. Well; I will not blame the 
people, but the discipline of jealousy in which 
they have been brought up. — Here is fire at. last ! 
I will not seek to know who gave it. God for- 
give hirn y* 

It was enough to madden tW x£\o^^. ^\>SSfc^^ 
as interested in the case, to Bee \vovi \)ofc ^^'^ 
e treated in the fir© ;_poVe^ VvCtv ^\\.d^-'vs^^ 
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made to dance upon the gibbet, to fold its hands, 
to turn Its labelled back, and nod to the ladies 
who were supposed to be peeping from some 
comer of the windows. So searching a glance 
traversed the whole front of the house from a 
thousand upturned and gleaming faces, that M. 
Gaubion felt it necessary to withdraw, and forego 
the rest of the irritating sight. He could not go 
out of hearing of his new name, — ^Mounseer Go- 
be*hung,— shouted in the intervals between the 
groans with which the flaming of the last tatters 
of the effigy was hailed ; but the presence of his 
sister made him calm. He could not agree in the 
eonviction of the housemaid, that he would be a 
prodigious favourite with the people in a few days ; 
fike a master in whose &mily she had once lived, 
who was burned in effigy one week, and the next, 
received amidst the touching of hats wherever 
he went, the question about wages between him ^ 
and his men having been settled in the interval. 
M. Gaubion did not stand so good a chance for 
popularity; — in the first place, because he was a 
foreigner^; and in the next, because whatever 
evils the people were suffering from the specula- 
tion and overtrading of their masters, could not 
be remedied so speedily as a dispute about wages 
could be temporarily settled. As for dissociating 
foreigners in the minds of the people, from their 
liardships^-^that was likely to be as much a work 
of time as the Temo\a\ ol ^^ Wxd&hi^ them- | 

Before the crowd \iad cy^vX.e ww^^^ "^^^^ 
l^time, the expected mV^tt^^^^ V%:W^^ 



An alarm of the approach of the authoritieB spread 
from a considerable distance, and all dispersed 
hither and thither, leaving it to the winds to 
play with the smouldering embers, and to the 
gaeers from the surrounding windows to watch 
the last little puffs of smoke, as they wandered 
into the upper air. — A thundering rap brought 
down M. Gaubion, grave and stiff, followed by 
his sisters, grave and pale, to open the door 
which the servants could not be induced to unlock 
and unbar. 

When everything had been ascertained from 
the inhabitants of the house which could be told 
by the young ladies and the trembling, loquacious 
servants (at length persuaded to look their pro- 
tectors in the face, instead of peeping at them 
over the banisters) about the circumstances of 
the riot, and from their master about its supposed 
causes, the magistrate departed, with the persons 
he brought with him, except one constable who 
was left to guard the house, and a messenger who 
seemed to come on other business. 

He shortly explained his errand. Taking a 
newspaper from his pocket, he pointed out that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole 
Board of Customs, were charged with being 'cog* 
nizant of the fact of the foreigner's smuggling 
transactions, and parties to his scheme for ruining 
the trade of his neighbours. So grave a charge 
rendered it necessary for his Majesty's govern- 
ment to sift the matter to the bottom, and to 
ascertain the real state of the case with. x^^^x^Na 
ibe FrmcbmaOf as well aa to ]^tQn9^^<£u^^^rGL\fiL^. 
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nocence. It was possible that irregularities on 
the part of a mercantile firm might have been 
connived at by some of the inferior servants of 
the Customs Board ; and though it was far from 
being the intention of the Board to impute such 
irregularities to M. Gaubion, it was desirable that 
he should, if possible, put it in their power to 
acquit him wholly of the charge. 

*• Thankfully,— most thankfully will I do so," 
was his reply. ^* How shall we commence the 
proceeding V 

" By your accompanying me with the least 
possible delay to the Treasury, where your ac- 
cusers will meet you." , 

'' I am ready at this instant. Let us go.— \ 
But what kind of proof will be required ? Is it 
necessary to prepare my proofs, or will a clear 
head and an honest heart suffice for my defence V 

The messenger had no orders but to bring the 
gentleman himself. It was too late this evening ; 
but he would wait upon him the next morning, to 
guide him into the presence of his accusers. 

This arrangement completely restored M. Gau- 
bion's spirits. His sister was somewhat fluttered 
by the idea of such an examination as he was to 
undergo ; but assented to its being the thing of 
all others now to be desired. Ad^le could not 
be talked out of the idea that her brother was 
going to be tried, and that something very 
dreadful must happen. ^\iecxvt\\«;T«^\\a^Vaw^^ 
to be awakened by vVsvoti^ ol xV^ ^^v^g^ ^^dkss.^ 

in the flames. J^^J^. ^^ ^w^iX. ^«i ^^ 
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haired in his satiBfaction at bemg allowed an 
opportunity of justifying himself, and slept un- 
disturbed by the ghosts of the events of the by- 
gone day. 



Chapter VI. 
INVESTIGATIONS. 



IVhilb Mademoiselle was striving to employ 
herself diligently the next morning, during her 
brother's absence, three quarters of her acquaint- 
ance came to condole, or to enquire, or to use 
any pretence which might enable them to satisfy 
their curiosity. Of the remaining fourth part^ 
some had the kindness to stay at home, and 
content themtolves with a message of enquiry 
how the family found themselves after the alarm 
of the laste vening ; while others contented them- 
selves with remaining at home, and not sending, 
dropping a hint at the breakfast-table that it 
would be time enough to take notice of past 
events when it should appear whether the Gmi- 
bions could clear themselves, and what would be 
thought of them henceforward. Mr. Culver left 
no orders, before he went out, as to what his 
young, people were to do ; and when the question 
was proposed by themselves, there was a diifer- 
ence of opinion. Nurse believed that foreigners 
were a bad set altogether, and that it ^^>^^\^^ 
))ette£r to have notimig moxe to dio '^^^.'v^ 
18 V 
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Aeiii. Charlotte tbouglit it would loA rtdier 
odd tQ break off intarcourae ao anddanly ; and 
I^ucy offered to vouch for poor Ad^le'a having 
done nothing very bad about smuggling, however 
the case might stand with her brother. The girls 
agreed that it might be a k indn esB to take Ad^le 
for the day ; and even nurse was open to the ar- 

Siment that it would be vary pleasant to hear 
e whole story of the riot from the very best 
authority. The debate ended in Aurte and Lucy 
« -Lucy as being Ad^le's special companion- 
vetting off to bmg her baok with them ^*<^ll 
ofcjject leM easy of aecompUabmeiit than they had 
imagiued. 

Being sent fbr to speak to them in the halli 
Adhlt appeired, to urge their proeeeding lo the 
dhiing<»room. 

«« £very body ii there," said she* '* and you 
will hear all about it, if you iiill ooina in. The 
room ia almost full; but you kaow moat of Ibe 
people. We never thought of so maoy ooming 
at onee, but it would not do not to aea them ; 
it would make them think there is more the mat- 
ter than diere really is ; and I am aure dioy' all 
mawi to be very kind. Do come in." 

In answer to the auggeation thai thoy eould 
hear every thing nueh more comfortably from 
her in Devonshire-square* the Utile French girl 
jN)iidvely dedititd living home thta day. She 
gave io many fgeod TeaMna^Q!t\iKti9asinvthil i 
there waa notliinf iw ^^ VpsA. ^Q^Cttswwi.^\«i>afi» 
the purlouis if tXieif ^vaWd U. cwr, W«. «^ 
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*' 8udi a pilyi to be sure,'* Mil* Piggini was 
Myiilg* ** ^^ joa had pdnted and made all 
nice so lately. It is but a month, scaioely a monthf 
i think, B^y, ihice I got a daub of green pttnt 
on nay doak (all my own carelessness, ma'am i 
Fm sure I don't mean ■ ■ ) from your greea 
wkjket, and now it is pulled down and burned to 
ariies t and the smoke, I see, has blackened the 
cornice ; so lately as it was painted ! We jusi 
looked up before we knocked at the door, to find 
whether the ft'ont of the house seemed scny-how 
ditferent 9 and then Betsy pointed out to me that 
the comiee was blackened* 

** And so brutal it was of the peopfe, Made- 
moiselle," observed Miss Harvey, *^ to make you 
light the pile that was to bum your brother. I 
wonder how you ever did it,t^nly that I su]^ 
poee yoa could not help yourself." 

" 0, that is quite a mistake," replied Made* 
nMHselle, smiling. '* Tliey asked us for fire, and 
we told them our fires were out ; that was all " 

''Well, to be sure!" cried Miss Harvey, 
looking at her sister, ** we were told that they 
dragg^ you among them, and made you set the 
bonfire i^ight with a torch, and that you cried 
out loud> * My hand but not my heart consents.* 
So this is not true?" 

Mademoiselle shook her head. 

'' Then it may not be true either— It is better 
to ask at once** said the lady, \x\ savd^x V^ \isst. 
giater'B wink and frown, *• \t tiv«5 ticX \i^ ^2««^ 
either that M. Gaubion ^sA \iaiv^>A<^ ^"^^ 
M was fetched away to th^ Ttewwrjr 
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*' What is that?* asked MadenKHselle, whoie 
car did not happen to have ever been met by tbe 
word /,' handcuffed.' |i 

By gesture, as well as explanation, the sense 
was made known to her ; and then her laugh bac 
as much of indignation as of mirth in it. 

** You might have supposed that was hiu 
without asking," said the younger Miss Harvey 
to her sister. ** As it was not true that M. Gait 
bion had his right arm broken, and that Misi 
Ad^le lay without hopes of recovery———" 

** I!" exclaimed AdMe; ** they did nothing 
to me ; they never thought about me at all." 

** So I find, my dear; but that is the wa] 
people will talk." 

** Now, Mademoiselle,*' observed good, kinc 
Mr. Belson,'*' if you are quite sure that neithffi 
my wife nor I can do any thing for you, I hac 
better be going, instead of helping to fill you 
room when you cannot possibly be much dis 
posed for entertaining company. You are ver] 
right, my dear,— quite right to open your doors 
and let people see how little is to be seen ; bui 
there is no need for me to trouble you any longer 
When you wish to see my wife, just send acrost 
to tell her so, and make any use you like of me 
Good morning, ladies." 

More visitors came in, and Mademoiselle hac 
aigain to begin the ten-times-repeated tale. 

'* And which window YJ«ka\X ^om fLt«t lookec 
out of, ma'am ? The fir&l ^U>rjn ^v^ ^w>. ^^ 

We were told the lower -' ^x^^>^ , 

'' It 28 certainly ^ hacluae^-ewOtv, K^^^^^ 
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Hademoisdle, ifi^o had started from her seat ia 
the Biidst of that which was being said to her ; 
** it is a hackney-coach with two gentlemen In it." 

And without ceremony the two young ladies 
ran out of the room, closing the door behind 
them, 4nd learing their visitors to lode wonder* 
ing and wise upon each other. Miss Hanrey 
stepped to the window in time to see the tenants 
of the coach alight» whispering to her sister thai 
Mademoiselle h^ not absolutely denied the story 
of the handcuffs, after all. 

Fr,ee in respect of the hands, however, and 
apparently light of heart, the gentleman al%hted, 
nodding to his sisters, but not entering the house 
till his slow-paced companion was r^y to pre- 
cede him. The coach was not discharged ; the 
ladies did not at once re-enter the room ; and 
the second person was certainly not a gentleman; 
but it was impossible to suppose that matters 
were going wrong, while M. Gaubion wore so 
dieerful a face. Thus ^decided the observers in 
the dining-room* 

*^ Is it all over?— all well over?" whispered 
Mademoiselle, on meeting her brother. 

** All brought to an issue which cannot fail,* 
he replied. ** They will have my books ; and my 
books are the best witnesses I could bring,-— 
eloquent, silent witnesses of my innocence." 

" They do not believe you then P' 

*^ The Board of Customs does,! vov qc»g^<^sc&\ 
bat they cannot refiise to go to tYL^XyoNyatfii ^"^^ 
uatter, now they have beguH) siniL \X \% ^ wi ^"^ 
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for me that it should be so; but I cannot i 
now ; I must not keep the officer waiting-— 

"The officer!" 

** Yes ; I asked for him. Do not lool 
frightened ; I requested that he might come 
me, that I might not be suspected of lea 
some of my books behind, or destroying 
papers. I did propose sending to you foi 
books ; but I thought you might, in your b 
omit something." 

'^ I am glad you came yourself." 

*' So am I, as it will satisfy you that the i 
must end well. Now that they have brougt 
to the proof, I am safe." 

Mademoiselle could not deny this; yet 
thought of an officer being on the premises 
a shade over her face as she returned U 
visitors. 

One of the ladies proffered the consoling 
sideration that, if the worst came to the \i 
the punishment would be nothing in compa 
with what many gentlemen had undergone 
treason, and such things. She supposed a 
would be all ; and it could not be very dii 
for M. Gaubion to pay a fine; and if 
should be a short imprisonment added—— 

^' I thought I had explained, madam, that 

is no danger of any kind of punishment ; 

is DOt even a prosecution ; and, if there } 

my brother has cleat ptoo^ \.o \i\\Ti^^w«^ 

ihe falsehood of the cliatg^. ;^1 ^^w^ 

Pn/jr on account of Ub \>e\B« \m^^^ 
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could be so false, so treacherous, as to come and. 
seem to rely on the hospitality of a foreign'nation, 
for the very purpose of injuring their trade. Let 
his acquittal be as honourable as pos8ible,-*a8 
honourable as it will be, — still we can never for* 
get that he has been suspected of this despicable 
offence against the society he lives in." 

As all was now known that could be known 
within the limits of a decent visit, one after ano- 
ther of the visitors dropped away ; those who 
lingered in the street agreeing with those who 
overtook, that Mademoiselle was a very sweet 
creature, certainly, and probably perfectly de- 
lightful in her native society ; but that she was 
rather high-flown for this sober country. 

Mademoiselle had need of all her high-flown 
thoughts to sustain her this day. Her brother 
did not come home to dinner, nor appear at tea- 
time, nor arrive before the last moment to which 
Ad^le was permitted to sit up, in hopes of his 
customary evening blessing. A little while be-^ 
fore midnight he returned, languid,— whether 
only in body, or likewise depressed in spirits, his 
sister could not at first discover. He solemnly 
assured her that all was going on well ; that his 
books had been minutely examined, and every 
transaction found to be regular, and every state- 
ment correct. The declaration of the amount of 
his stock was found to be consistent with tha 
number of weavers whose ExigVvAv Xi«xftft% v^wj^ 
n his books ; and the work dedaie^L Xi^i \» "«^^^ 
f their hands tailied with t\ve uriWkfiafc^ ^^^^ 
ucji were regjfi^ed. Yet sii N«» xi^^> ^^^^ *^ 
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ramafaied to Bend round to the homes which wen 
Bet down as the abodes of his weavers, in ordei 
to discover whether those weavers really livec 
there, and were actually employed on the worl 
declared to be in their looms. This was to h 
done to-morrow, and when it should have tume( 
out favourably for the foreigner, it was difficul 
to conceive of any further pretence being fouD< 
for doubting his word, or persecuting him bs bi 
enemy. 

Yet Mademoiselle was certain that her brothe 
was dejected — that his confidence was impaired 
and she told him so. He admitted it, and ascribe 
the change in his spirita to the alteration whic 
had taken place in the relative feelings of himse 
and his accusers. While it was merely that h 
was not esteemed by them, his consciousness < 
innocence was sufficient to bear him up. Bi 
he had, since morning, seen so much jealous] 
heard bo much cavilling, witnessed such unwi 
lingness to relinquish each charge, and sue 
extraordinary ingenuity in imagining methods < 
fraud which might possibly have been put i 
practice by him, that he Colt he could no longc 
respect or esteem Bome among whom he hi 
hoped to live in amity. 

It was very painful, he observed, not to I 

esteemed by them; but not to be permitted t 

esteem them was an intolerable evil. He di 

tiotknow what he cou\A doWx^vwv^^^lXKt^ 

'' Wait; be patient ta\ lYia moifb^WL^ 

/'^ had time to work/' was ^^^^A^ 

'' JfJt be true Ihat the former «ji{^:b««^ 
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md jealous, the latter and better system 
tore to them the attributes of that brother* 
hich must some day prevail. If it is 

too late for them to be thus wrought 
lere is hope from their children and suc- 

Let us remain to prove it." 
is foUy/' he replied, " to expect that the 
g effects of a prohibitive system can be 
I from the heart and mind, any more 
im the fortunes, in the course of one gene- 
or of many generations ; but if we can 
work of amelioration by staying, let us 
td convert into friends as many of our 
>urs as we can." 

lext morning was rather a warm one for 
k which M. Gaubion had to do. It is 
ork on a freezing winter's day to have 
lod faith questioned, and to listen to cross- 
itions conducted with the express object 
vering discrepancies in one's statements, 
er the certainty that every mistake de- 

to be'accounted a lie. When to this is 
le climbing the stair-eases of Sintalfields, 
ler weather, the glare in the streets from 
vs of burnished lattices, and the trippings 
pings on cabbage- stalks and leaves in Ae 
ny degree of lassitude may be pardoned at 
of the excursion. The Frenchman had 
leed to his steps in more ways than one. 

careful not to dictate \o VScva vussKSfi^st^ 
ay, and never to precede XJiRKOi \cl ^«fit 
/ their clambering. T\i^^ V^^^"^^"^^ 
^pitelfielda, and U^te&^XHiV»:5 "^^^^ 
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to dtseorer the abodes dnteMd in bb bookt, and 
to Mtisfy themselves that the persons named 
really dwelt there. He stood passive — (whether 
also patient was best known to himself) — while 
a consultation was held in the broiling tun 
whether they should tarn this way or thatt and 
how they should discover the right number when 
there was no visible sign of it He followed up , 
stairs merely to see that he had fiiir pUy, and 
tiien, for the first and last time in his life, codd 
not condescend to speak to his own weavers. 

Notwithttandmg lungs, stomach, and head, 
Mrs. Ellis was stul at work, and still able, by 
brandishing her brush, to raise clouds as instan- 
taneously as Jupiter himself could cleave them . 
with a motion of his armed right hand. Her 
locket still shone, only somewhat more coppery 
t^an before; and her hair was decidedly grown, 
its front ringlets now tickling her chin as they 
danced in the breath of her loom. 

^* A beautiful piece of velvet, indeed, Mn. 
Ellis ! Your name is Ellis, I think.'' 

** Ahw ! yes, sir ; and the worse for me that I 
ever knew the name ; much more took it. Such' 
a life as I had with my husband '* 

** Well, we did not come to hear about year 
husband, but about you. You are a person of 
much more importance to us, Mrs. Ellis.'* 

The lady catne out of her loom to make a 
more extensive curlsc^ ^sja^Jwi ii^AA^it^^tL itt 
ibench would allow. > ^ x.^. w vv.. «c^ 

- A beautiful figure ^^^^^iS^- 
WbBt koUM^ are you^*«^«^^^^ 
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<< Mr. Cofbyn's, sir. We all weav» fev Mr. 
Corbyn." 

The examinen kx^ied at one another, and one 
et them was disposed to think she meant to say 
Culver, as there was no manu&cturer of the 
name of Coybyn !n the neighbourhood. 

*^ Do yon mean Mr. Culrer or M. Gaubion, 
good woman V* asked an impurtial examiner. 

'* Same's he they eall Mounseer Gk>4>e*hung," 
Tom called out from behind. 

'* What, this gentleman?'' and they made way 
for the Frenchman to show himself. At the sight 
of him, Tom reddened prodigiously, and poked 
wtr his work as if his life depended on his 
weaving half a yard an hour. 

'' What are you ashamed ol^ all in a moment?'* 
asked one of the visitors, ^' I am afraid you had 
some hand in the riots the other night, like many 
an idle boy. Come, tell me ; do not you like to 
light a bonfire r 

'^ Indeed I can't say that my Tom is apy thing 
better than a middling boy,'' observed Mrs. Ellis. 
'* Would you believe it, gentlemen, be left his work 
a lull <juarter of an hour sooner tlmn he had leave 
to do, the night of the viol; and when be came 
home, the skin was off the palm oi his band as 
clean as if it had been peeled, and he has never 
had the graee to seem sorry tar it/' 

** Indeed, I don't know who should be sorry 
for sueh a misfoiUina, if he is not,*' observed a 
visitor, gravely. *• Come, Tom, tell me bow it 
happened. You had been pulliilg down shut- 

km^ or puUittijr uji pali9i^ ^ ^^ ^m4k^ 
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■ ** I hadn't though,'' Baid Tom, attempting to 
set the treadles going, hut being instantly de- 
prived by his mother of his shuttle. 

" Then I doubt you helped to carry the gib- 
bet, and hang the effigy]?" 

'* I didn't though," answered Tom. 
. ** Who hurt your hand so, then ? It must 
have been somebody in a great passion." 
* *' No, 'twarnt ; I got it done myself." 

** Well, I wonder at your taste. I would 
always keep a whole skin, if I could.". 

Tom pulled his forelock respectfully, and went 
on with his work, his mother shaking her head, 
as if she thought his case desperate. Other 
people's leaving off speaking to him was the sig- 
nal for M. Gaubion to begin. 

" I think I saw you, Tom, the night of the 
riot." Tom looked up. 

" Was it not you that cut. the rope, and tried 
to drag the effigy away ?" 

Tom nodded. 
- *' What did you do next? I was obliged to 
go from the window then." 

" So you war there I I jist crinkle-crankled 
myself up in the rope, so that they couldn't bum 
you without me too." 
, '* But they did not bum you, I hope ?" 

'^ Jist singed a bit; no more. This," pointing 
to his hand, '' comed of a great nail in the gib- 
betf that gived me a ^oodt \vo\i\.^ v^ Vvod^^ as it 



** So vou pulled it o\xt.'' 
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Hwar' all over with tiie; and I corned home di- 
rectly then." 

" Why did not you stay to see the sight, when 
once you found you could not help its going for* 
ward r 

• *• They put me in a rare passion, 'mong 'em ; 
and I didn^t want to see nought of their sights." 

" What were you in a passion about? What 
had you to do with it r * 

To this question no answer was to be got, but 
instead thereof an inquiry. 

" For all they say, you won't think of going 
away for sich as they? Tliey'U come round, 
when they see you don't go off in a huff." 

**And if I do go, you will easily get work, 
Tom. You weave well now, and Mr. Culver 
and many others will have work to give you." 

** No fear,*' Tom said ; but he did not seem to 
wish M. Gaubion to go away the more for that. 

•' Do ask her,'* said one of the visitors to the 
Frenchman, — *' you know her better than we 
do, — do ask her why, in times like these, she does 
not live in more comfort. The wonder is that 
she lets these looms at all in a room where a 
saucepan-full of cabbage-water stands in a cor« 
ner, and her peppermint-bottle on the sill, and 
not a window open.** 

M. Gaubion did not see that it was any busi- 
ness of his ; but Tom overheard the remark, and 
gave assurance that his mother V\ajii%o\\\>\^v:^^* 
t/te that she could not eat her \w^«Jrf».%\. vrvws^ 
wr little rasher and greens ; and \Yi«X ^^ ''^^'^ ^ 

u 
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subject to Binking of her inside, that she was ob- 
liged to keep her peppermint- bottle beside her. . 

" And do you take any of it, boy ?** 

'* Why, no, sir : ray inside don't sink often till 
night ; and then I go and garden." 

'^ That is better than taking peppermint, de- 
pend upcm it Mrs. Ellis, it seems to me a pity 
that you should bring up both these young folks 
as weavers. If you were to make this boy some- 
thing else, there would be a better chance for 
you all when bad times come ; and meanwhile, 
you could let his loom for half as much as he 
earns.'* 

Objections sufficient to knock down half-a^ 
dozen such proposals were poured out on the 
instant, and re-urged so vehemently on the men- 
tion of bad times, that it was plain the widow did 
not anticipate bad times, but thought weaving the 
best occupation she could bring up her children 
to. She ended by saying, that to be pretty sure 
of work, at Tom's age, under such a^ master as 
M. Gaubion, was more than he could expect in 
any other employment; and that if there was 
any change, she thought she should have the 
benefit of it. Heaven only knew what she had 
gone through, from Tom*s age till now — in her 
husband's time especially. She always thought, 
in her youth, that her*s was a hard lot, so much 
at the loom as she was ; but all that was nothing 
to the confinement aSl«t>w«iX^^ ^^T.V>^V»jadwa8 
of a leaJous temper, God ^o^^n^VxV- ^^"^^^ 
Mt home and witlua Um^eU ^\>3 N ^^V.^-^ 
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not bear that her acquaintance should be so much 
more general than his; bo that she had more 
trouble than enough if she moved three yards 
from her own door, to have a chat with a neigh- 
bour. Since she lost him, poor manl (which 
would have been a great relief but for her having 
iuch a family upon her hands,) she had had to 
work for bread, and for any little comforts which 
her weak health made necessary; and now, if 
anybody was to have rest, or any advantage, it 
should be herself, and not Tom, who was but 
just— — 

** But would you apprentice yourself to a gar- 
dener, or to learn any new business V inquired 
M. Gaubion. ** That was what I contemplated 
for Tom, If he could weave like you, — if this 
velvet were his work,*— I should not propose the 
change." 

The widow laughed at the idea of her boy 
weaving as well as herself, but would not yet 
hear of any change. The examiners found that 
it was time to make a change in the scene of 
their inquiries ; and declaring themselves satisfied 
that Mrs. Ellis was Mrs. £ilis, and that she lived 
and wove as declared, they left poor Tom to throw 
his shuttle amidst reveries of ranunculus, gera* 
nium, tulip, and hyacinth. 

The names of Dickens and Rogers were down 
on the list ; and it was therefore necessary to 959 
to Cooper^B, where their loomft %too^. 

There wslb not a more cheeriuY Vwi'afe \xv ^ 
^pitaWelds than Cooper's. SVvoit \i^^ x^^>axw 
9 anciem aong^ and aat, viitlLlaik ^Ta.iNfc^> 

11^ 
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hanffing about his round shoulders, cheerily wea 
ing his fiftieth last piece. Dickens and Rogc 
were no less busy, and, consequently, equal 
amiable. No dispute ever arose within these fo 
walls, but when the comparative merits of t 
masters, English and French, were in questio 
or when, by chance, any old-world custom ^ 
brought into contrast with any new. On su 
occasions, Mrs. Coopei^s good-humour presen 
charmed away strife; and she contrived, ul 
mately, to persuade each disputant to be contc 
with his own opinion, as he was with his o^ 
species of work. Liet him who weaves gros-^ 
Naples feel himself enlightened in his advoca 
of what is modem ; and let him who wea^ 
velvet plume himself on his fidelity to what 
ancient. Such was her philosophy, commui 
cated in a timely smile, and a gentle word 
drop here and there. Ichabod was an admiral 
auxiliary in restoring peace when his grown- 
companions were ruffled. He could at any tii 
be made to imitate the loom's smack and tick, 
to look into Rogers's pocket to see what be coi 
find there ; or to stroke old Short^s cheek, a 
rock upon his shoulders, regardless of the dui 
coat-collar; or to stick a daisy into Dicken 
button-hole ; afier any one of which feats he ^ 
blessed, and winked at behind his back, as 1 
rarest child that ever was seen. If, on hot da' 
* pint of beer was vr'uiii«dL lcit> VnaSand. eoi 
brmtr it without spilling, ipwnte^ Vi -««>:> 
9i«iitpot. Surrounded b^ \>o\Vv «^»^^ 
•9UeeJsd against his hx^^ * wv»«d.«» 
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Cooper removing every stick and straw out of her 
child's path, that he might get credit and confi* 
dence, instead of disgrace and a panic. Cooper, 
meanwhile, worked away for his wife and boy, 
trusting to go on to do so, notwithstanding any 
temporary mischief caused by the speculations of 
throwsters, and when the discordant prophecies 
of those about him should have issued in acqui- 
escence in the lasting benefits of an unrestricted 
commerce. 

The examiners were even more tempted to for- 
get their immediate object here than at Mrs* 
Ellis's. One walked straight up to the clear, 
bright window, to look out upon the patch ojf 
garden-ground behind ; while the other took no- 
tice of a curious foreign clock (once belonging 
to Cooper's ancestors), which had been preserved 
as family property through all chances and 
changes of fortune. It was true that now either 
of the almost equally short hands might [point 
as it happened, to six or twelve ; that the machine, 
like other machines, sometinies went to sleep at 
night, and was now and then drowsy in the day ; 
but the case was inlaid as curiously as ever, and 
the chunes set all the lively children who might 
be within hearing chiming, morning, noon, and 
night Whatever might be Ichabod's destined 
educatk)n in other respects^ he was sure to know 
enough of German text to read the name of the 
maker of tiuB clockj and sufficvexit %<^^^v^ *^ 
be able to tell whereabouts on t\i^ e8i.t*CcC% V5X^^» 

Uy the FJemUb town where \V lewJw^ '^^ "^^ 
droua beings 
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** You should Bee my husband's other garden, 
out of doors, sir," said Mrs. Cooper. '* You 
seem to like this ; but it is nothing to the one out 
of doors. I do not mean for size, but for the 
beauty of the flowers." 

*' Ay," observed Short, " he pays ten shilUngs 
a year for it ; and he does not make half so much 
out of it as used to be made in my young days." 

'* I get health and wholesome amusement out 
of it ; and that b enough when one cannot get 
more. You see, gentlemen, ours is a bad occu- 
pation for the health and the nerves. You may 
see a sort of scared look, they say, that we 
weavers have, and bent backs, by the time we 
come to middte age ; and even my hands shake 
so sometimes, at the end of a long day's work, 
that- 1 should soon begin to feel myself growioff 
old, if I did not turn out to breathe a little, and 
occupy myself in something pleasant It is well 
worth while making a little less money than one 
might do, and to keep one's health.* 

'% Certainly; if you are lucky enough to be 
able to afibrd it." 

'' Why, sir, our people here do mostly con- 
trive to afibrd some fancy or another ; either a 
garden like mine, or birds, or flute-playing, or 
drawing. Drawing for the most part .requires a 
steadier hand than a weaver has ; but we hear 
many a flute far and n^vc m the summer evenings. 
There are few fancvea tV«X m«^ xksX\^WQa^\i6»k 

^d there among us- ^^^\^^^^^^;^^ 
^en that, having Wto^ ^J;^^^%^--^ 
^e, are so free to affoi^ Wita« i^ wu 
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** The way to affoTd them is to make them 
pay," observed old Short. '* Folks understood 
that matter in my time. A root that Cooper 
here sells for eighteen-pence, used to bring 
five guineas. Those were the times to grow 
flowers in/' 

'* I had rather see a hundred roots of any 
beautiful tulip in a hundred gardens/' observea 
M . Gaublon, ** that a hundred owners might en« 
joy its beauty, than have the single root firom 
which the hundred sprang, even though it might 
make me envied by all my neighbours, and 
moreover be worth five or fifty guineas." 

*' So had I, sir," said Cooper : *' for the same 
reason that I had rather see any useful or pretty 
article of manufacture growing cheap, and spread* 
ing over the world, than have it remain scarce, 
that I and a few others might have th&^le of it 
to ourselves. My flowers answer their purpose 
better in ^ving pleasure to me and mine, than 
in being wondered at and snatched up for their 
rarity ; and it is the same with things that are 
wrought by the hand of man. They must be 
scarce at the beginning ; but that scarcity is a 
necessary fault, not a virtue, as far as their use- 
fulness is concerned. But, as to making them 
more scarce than they need be, I would not be 
the man that had to answer for it !" 

** Then you deserve the due and true tevKaxd oi 

the liberal, — to have plenty w\\\\^ ^v^^'^^ ^S^«i 

plenty, 1 Bee you work for oxve xowX^^^ * 

these neighbours of youts for auOacict . X W.^ 

alJ to be busy enough.** 
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*' Yet, sir. Thank God ! M. Gaubion has ' 
had enough for his people to do ; and we, — that 
IB, I,"— nodding with a significant smile towards 
Short, — ** cannot but improve by seeing what is 
all the same as French work going on under one's 
eyes. Our fabrics, sir, are quite another thing 
already to what they were three years ago.*' 

There was indeed a manifest difference between 
Short's piece (which might be taken as a^speci- 
men of what the English fabric had been five 
years before) and Cooper's, whose work was 
little, if at all, inferior to that which M. Gaubion's 
trained men were achieving vnth his improved 
apparatus. — ^That gentleman took no part while 
the comparison was being made; and when 
looked for, as his companions were about to leave 
the room, was found in a comer with Ichabod, 
cooking dinner in the kitchen of a baby-house 
which was the little lad's favourite toy. Twice 
had the jack been wound up, nine times had the 
goose revolved, and again and again had the lady 
inhabitant been brought down ^m her toilet to 
the kitchen fire, and led from the kitchen to her 
jointed table, before Ichabod would leave hold of 
M. Gaubion's right-hand cuff, and allow him to 
go about other busmess than his gallant cookery. 

** Your little son has his fancy as well as you,*' 
the gentleman observed with a smile. *' Though 
far from the age o! ^»m% 'wom %xsLd weary, 
Ichabod has his fanc^ •,— Ate^t^V-^wi^ AVs^ 

of many." ^WoxNJik ^«wtl ^"^^ 

^3, or more, lepn^^ *^ 
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Short has been good enough to make the greater 
part of this toy with his own hands. These little 
chairs are cut with his own knife ; and the look- 
ing-glass, — do look, sir, how nicely so small a 
bit of glass is framed^ — this looking-glass is 
of his making ; and so little time as he has 
now too r* 

Short let his shuttle rest while he watched 
complacently how the grave men of business 
gathered round his baby- house, to admire one and- 
another of its toys. He did not hear Cooper 
whisper that Mr. Short seemed to have more time 
now for the child than when he used to sit over 
the fire all day, moping because he had nothing 
to do. Now, it was a regular thing, on a Sunday 
morning, for the old man to take Ichabod on his 
knee, and turn over the big bible, that was 
brought down out of the cupboard, looking at the 
pictures, and at Short's great-grandfather's hand- 
writing. And there was scarcely an evening that 
he was not about one little kind-hearted job or 
another, while the child was asleep, little thinking 
what treats were preparing for him. 

*' Well ! long may we all be able to afford to 
keep a fancy !" said one of the visitors. ** That 
is, if the fancy is of a better kind than that of 
accusing this gentleman here, because he is a 
foreigner, of practices which it is clear to me 
he never dreamed of." 

A)] present joined in the wish, wvSi'fto^^TMBKJ^ 
Dickens desired no more than to \>^ «a It^^^t^*^ 
a/», if they lived to old age, a% SYkOxX.^^^"^^'* 
Vww 9ure, from hia cbam ol Iwft »xHSa^ 
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wodL firom a good master, as long as any v 
was to be bad; and there was little doubt of 
whenever the consequences of the first disoi 
inevitable on the occasion of a change of sysi 
should- be surmounted, and speculation sul 
into its natural channels. This would soon 1 
pen now, and Short need not, they hoped, 
any more that he had woven his last piece, til 
should find his hand refuse to throw the shu 
or his feet grow stiff upon the treadles. 

M. Oaubion had a bow from the entire audit 
as he left the room. Short himself being p] 
liated by his act of winding up the jack. 

Others of the gentleman's foes were no 
easily won. He very simply supposed, and 
his sisters to suppose, that all was well over v 
the haunts of his weavers had been exami 
and his statements found correct No such tb 
Some one was wise aiough to discern that 
entire method of examination and verifier 
might be a concerted plot ;-— concerted betv 
the Treasury and the Frenchman. 

What was to be done next ? 

Some proof must be afforded that M« Gau 
had no French goods in his possession. 

*' A proof easily afforded,'^ replied he. **€! 
my warehouse ; turn over every piece of ail 
contains ; and with the first article of for 
manufacture which you can thence produce, I 
restore to you my esteem, and forfeit yours.*' 

One, and another, and another, declined 

commission, on ihe ^levi of want of confid< 

in ikeir own judgmenX «a4 ^x\^tv^^9^\ >2&s 



k was scarcely three years since any notable little 
girl of ten years old could tell a French from an 
English silk by a mere glance or touch. This 
new-born modesty was not allowed to be an ob*- 
stacle to the experiment. M. Gaubion requested 
that the most acute detector of foreign fabrics 
on the Customs establishment should precede 
him to his warehouse, and try what could be 
found there. As it was impossible to devise a 
more searching trial of the foreigner's good faith 
than he had himself proposed, his plan was agreed 
upon. 

Day after day, the inquiry was prosecuted; 
and M. Gaubion allowed ^the free range of his 
warehouse to all the parties concerned, except 
himself. He began to fancy, naturally enough, 
that he had mistaken his way on leaving home, 
and got set down in some country where the In- 
quisition still thrives, commerce being its subject 
instead of religion ; silks its object instead of 
creeds ; the fabrics of human hands instead of 
those of human heads. He could very confidently 
identify the working spirit. 

He opposed an invincible patience to the 
workings of this spirit ; and read with a calm eye 
the Report of the Custom House agent that 
thirty-seven pieces had been selected from among 
many hundred as undoubtedly French ; and stood 
by with an unmoved countenance to witness theiv 
seizure; and followed with a steady step to the 
dep6t, albeit greeted with insults ar every turn, 
in the neigh bourljood whete Ufc '^^^ Vwv\^^v 
}Jj[^iitfkted even hy Jiis own ciqxVa^ x^usXxlq 
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might be afforded for a further charge of collu- 
aion, he made out from the books to which access 
was granted on his petition, a list of the weavers 
of these thirty-seven pieces ; issued summonses 
to them, and went home to await the appearance 
of those who had to travel from Macclesfield to 
swear to their own work. His sisters had no 
more bitter jokes about handcuffs to amuse him 
with : but it was pretty evident to them, (though 
their neighbours were not so plain-spoken to the 
ladies as to their servants,) .that it was thought 
not to look well that the matter was so long in 
hand ; and that tliat which had been declared so 
easy of proof should be so tardily acknowledged. 
Mademoiselle was also quite of the opinion that 
all this did not look well. For whom it looked 
ill was another questbn. 



Chapter VII. 

PROSPECTIVE BROTHERHOOD. 

Whbn the Macclesfield weavers arrived to swear . 
to their handiwork, it was remarked with some ) 
surprise that they did not appear to bear the same . | 
similitude to their Spitalfieids' brethren as one 
race of weavet^ x^bulslUy bears to another. Seve- \ 
15a/ of them measated mot^ ^wv ^^^ Via*. ^%.\ 
and thouffh some v^ete ^\^ wA. ^vei.W^ 

tod of face Wldcli maxVa x\i« ^t«^%>«^ 
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grandson of a weaver. The simple reason of this 
was, that most of these men had but lately taken 
to the craft ; only in consequence of the magni- 
ficent promises held but, and the large speculations 
entered into, on the determination of parliament 
to repeal the restrictions of former years. When 
many thousands of apprentices were advertised 
for, and a multitude of new. hands quarrelled for 
by ambitious capitalists, the temptation was great 
to quit employments which were poorly paid, for 
the sake of the wages which the masters vied with 
each other in offering. It happened, of course, 
that many, both of masters and men, were disap* 
pointed. The inundation of smuggled silks, 
caused by the prohibition of pieces of a certain 
length, prepared for the opened market, was a 
serious misfortune to the masters ; and the im- 
mediate extension of sale, in consequence of the 
greatness of the supply, did not equal their ex- 
pectations. As their stocks accumulated, some 
of their men were compelled to betake themselves 
to other .occupations, or to wait for a clearance 
^f the market, complaining, meanwhile, the 
foolish of the new measures by which a competi- 
tion was established with the French, the wise 
of the miscalculations by which the good effects 
of the new measures had been for a time obscured. 
M. Graubion's men alone had no cause for lamen- 
tation. The superiority of his goods ensured 
his immediate prosperity on hla ^^\XVvcv^ \SL¥rGk%- 
btnd; and of his many workmen^ laoTi'fc'WCtiOa'^^ 
^appointed to an inferior kind ol \«J^a^Xn « vi8 
ilcBs, waiiing for better time». 



wai an increaied demand far tab 
other busineises, in exact proponic 
■Uk> sold in our markets. ThJB 
enough, ai the French mint have t 
return for their goods ; and they wo 
take those articles which we can pi 
than they. It was not the lesa a 
however, for the poor man, because 
ter of course, ^at if one of his Boni 
for the clearing of the lilk market, 
was a cutler, and a third who was a 
tier, were in a state of increased pros 
fact was, that' the distress of the wea> 
greater in 1816 than at any time si 
was occasioned by causes much mor< 
lasting in their operation, and was 
compensated by increased briskness 
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and that, if many were ttill waiting for employ- 
ment, they were not so many by half as those 
who had been taken on by other classes of 
masters. 

It could not be otherwise, an officer of the 
Customs declared, as the imports of raw and 
thrown silk were already nearly double what they 
had been in the busiest year under the old sys« 
tem, and as our exports of manufactured silks 
had increased 300 per cent, since the trade had 
been thrown open« 

'* You left your own country just at the right 
time, sir,** observed another officer to M. Gau- 
bion. '* The French exports have been declining, 
-—not so fast as ours have risen, — but enough ta 
show that the English need not fear competition 
with their foreign neighbours." 

** But who could have guessed," asked the 
first, " how amazingly the manufacture would 
improve in this short time ? The heavier sort of 
fabrics have improved more in three years than 
in any quarter of a century before. As to gauzes, 
and ribbons, and other light kinds of goods, the 
French still surpass us there, and will do so, pro« 
bably, for a long time to come ; but in the sub« 
stantial and more important fabrics of our looms, 
we can undersell our neighbours in many coun« 
tries abroad." 

" For which we are partly indebted to this gen- 

i)eman, whom some oi you\\«tNe\a\L«ti>\^ti'^^^ 

to persecute,'* observed a pAom-vfc^Vc^^"*.^ 

^eld man. '« Poor man a« 1 axtiA^^^ ^^ 

be myself, working under him, \V«a \fefc\si 
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have been working against him. And 
came into their heads to suspect him is mo 
I can guess. Come, gentlemen, I am re 
swear to my piece, "fiat's the piece I w 
can swear to it, by certain marks, as coni 
as my wife could to our eldest by the n 
his arm." 

One of the Customs officers could give 
count of one circumstance which had agg 
the suspicions against M. Gaubion. A mysi 
looking package had arrived at the Custom 
addressed to Mademoiselle, and declared t 
tain a mummy for her museum. This p 
had been detained for some time, on pretc 
its being difficult to assign the duties on an 
which it did not appear had been in the c 
plation of the framers of the Customs regi 
at the period of their origin. A mumm^ 
scarcely be specified as raw produce ; and 
sidered as a manu&ctured article, it would 
ficult to find a parallel by which to judge 
rate of duty (ox which it was liable. Unt 
pretence, the package had been detaine 
there were suspicions that it enclosed 
other stuffing tnan the linen swathing-bi 
Egyptian production, and it was reserved 
amination, in case of the whole train of e* 
against the gentleman miscarrying. The 
was examined, the more the package look< 
h must conceal ptoYiVVAl^^ ^cmA% \xi^\stf 
recesses; butthe ptooi via^V^^'^^«^^^ 

plosion, as the cataattopYv^ ^Ue4"Si 
W«/5. The gentlemeii Qi \Ve ^v«xw 
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begun now to think that there might be possibly 
no more dishonesty in this package than m those 
of M. Gaubion's proceedings which had been 
already investigated ; and the box had therefore 
been opened and examined this morning, when 
they found the mummy, the whole mummy, 
(which was well for Mademoiselle's museum,) 
and nothing but the mummy, (which was equally 
well on her brother's account) 

Nothing now remained but to verify the author^ 
ship of the thirty-seven pieces. Tliree men swore 
to two each as their own ; and every one of the 
others was claimed by a maker. These thkty- 
seven pieces of unquestionable French goods 
were all woven in' Macclesfield and Spitalfields! 

Culver examined the men, and the marks they 
pointed out, and did not glance towards thie 
Frenchman while the investigation was going on* 
Just so was it with the persevering accusers of 
^e stranger. The difference between them and 
Mr. Culver was, that neither did they look in M» 
Gaubion's face finally, but slunk away, after the 
wont of false accusers ; while Mr. Culver went 
up to the acquitted to say— 

** I never gave worse advice, sir, than when I 
recommended you to keep quiet, and let matters 
take their course. Innocent as you are proved to 
have been all this time, I hope you would have 
disregarded my advice, if our riotous neighbours 
had not compelled you to thto^N \\.\>^V^xA.^^>^ V 
thought I was giving you HbA mo%V.i?cv«w^^ ^^xe^ 
fe/, air; for, to say die truih^ 1 iJ^ovx^V-^^^^ 
Mnng n bad opimon oi you, eiSa«t>— ^^ ^ 
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had most probably been involved as these gentle- 
men said you were.*' 

'' Without having a bad opinion of me ! How. 
CQuldthatbe?" 

'^ Why, sir, when one considers how long our 
prohibitive laws have been evaded by all classes 
of people in turn, — so that the bad were not held 
to be the worse for such practices, and they were 
considered no stain upon the good, — ^it seemed 
natural enough that, if your interest tempted you 
particularly, you should continue the contraband 
trade when other people were thinking to have 
done with it." 

*' In declaring that I might violate public 
loyalty and private faith in one set of circum- 
stances, without being a bad man,'* said M. Gau- 
bion, '^ it seems to me that you pass the severest 
of censures on the power which framed those 
circumstances." 

" I have no objection, sir, to having my words 
considered iii that light. The business of go- 
vernments is to guard the freedom of commerce, 
and not to interfere with it If they choose to 
show partiality, and to meddle with affairs which 
they cannot properly control, they become an- 
swerable for the sin of disobedience which ia 
3ure to arise, and for all the mischiefs that follow 
in its train. If, moreover, governments take up 
any wrong notion, — such as that which has caused 
us a world of woe, — ^that the benefits of commerce 
arise from what is exported rather than from what 
h imported, — ^if such a notion is taken up, and 
ob$timtely acted vlys^ Vy^% ^\A\>A\)Ki&.^lt]n 
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people know better, the ruling powers are respon- 
sible for all the consequences that visit themselveif 
and the subjects whom they have afflicted, either 
by commercial misfortunes or by legal punish- 
ments." 

** Then you consider your ancient govemmentir 
(less liberal and enlightened than the present) 
answerable alike for my guilt, if I had smuggled, 
and for my troubles under the suspicion of hav« 
ing smuggled ?" 

*' Just so ; and for more within my little circle 
of observation than I should like to have to beat 
my share of." 

** For the late prosperity of Breme and his 
brother, — ^prosperity of which the neighbours 
were jealous because it arose from amidst the 
destitution of a host of native weavers ?" 4 

** I could soon bring myself to bear the 
thought of that, seeing that Breme is more pros- 
perous still, now that there is not destitution 
among his neighbours. The Brighton concern- 
may have gone down in some degree ; but the 
London one has flourished in greater proportion. 
I could much sooner forgive myself for fereme'a 
former prosperity, let it come whence it might, 
than for breaking the heart of a fine fellow,— ^a 
friend of Breme's,-— on the coast. I mention* ' 
him because he is a specimen of a large class 
who were induced by the temptations of a flou- 
rishing contraband trade to quit their proper 
business, and set their hearts upon a cast which 
must disappoint them, soonei 01 \«X.^t. "^^^st. 
Fim WM made for as hale atii ^<^xV^ v^ ^ 
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age as man need have : but he and his neigb' 
bours flourished too much under a bad system, 
and now they flourish too little under a better ; 
and there sits the poor man, grey before his time, 
moping and moaning by his fireside, while hia 
daughter, who should have gone on to be the 
best of housekeepers to a father she looked up to, 
is now striving to keep the house in another 
tense, and toiling in vain to preserve the appear- 
ances on which their scanty bread depends. Pirn 
would never have been tempted to be anything 
but what he was fit for, if he had not unhappily 
fallen under an artificial system. Poor fellow ! 
I hoped there had been comfort in store for him 
in the shape of a companion to gossip with. Our 
poor nurse—" 

'* My ancient enemy/' observed M. Gaubion, 
smiling. ** I fear she will hardly be glad to hear 
the news of me that you will carry home. To 
your daughters* at least, I trust it will be wel- 
oome." 

*^ There is little intelligence that will be wel- 
come to them to-day, even though it concerns 
yourself. They are mourning their old friend, 
who died this morning." 

*^ What, nurse ! I shall be more grieved than 
ever that I caused her so much pain as I believe 
I did, by making myself, as far I could, an Eng- 
lishman. But I could not help it. She left us 
no message of peace, I fear." 

^' Not exactly a message, for she left no 
Messages except one iot m^ %qk^ vcid one for 
Hebecca Pirn ; but 1 ^eaxd \«sc w8«aiEca%Tasasw 
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pleasantly of your family yesterday than I should 
nave expected. She kept her own opinions to 
the last ; but she seemed to grow tired of the en- 
mities which sprang from them. She felt kindly 
towards everybody latterly, as far as I know, ex- 
cept Mrs. Mudge's nurse-maid. Why, I can tell 
you no more of Mrs. Mudge*s nurse-maid (nor 
could poor nurse herself, I fancy) than that she 
wears, and has for some time worn, a silk gown. 
It was this which occasioned the message to my 
son ; viz. that, as our firm is now prospering,' 
she hoped we might do very well without tempt- 
ing people to wear silks who never wore them 
before ; and that, dying, she could not counte- 
nance what she had been so little used to, even 
if it was to benefit her master's trade and ^mily. 
The message to Rebecca Pim related to those of 
Rebecca's neighbours who had been kind to 
nurse's poor son." 

'• Ah ! I remember your daughters told my 
Bisters that sad story. Can we be of any service 
to your family ? Shall I send Ad^le, or—" 
\: *' My dear sir ! why do you stand here, letting 
me talk about a hundred things, while your 
ladies are in suspense about your affair ? I de- 
serve — — " 

" Not so. I have sent to relieve them, and 
shall now follow. Tell me if I can serve you^** 

" Yes, if you can make your sisters forgive 
the part I have acted towards you. For those 
who have done worse, I will offer no defence." 

'* NoDe h needed beyond tWX ^VxOcix^Xi^Vix^ 
pur e^ea in the strug^gles of «^tv ey^^vcvcv^^'^^VsKw' 
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monopoly. Bui a few days ago, I thouglitl 
could hardly forgive my opponents ; but now I 
am disposed to wait and see the effects of ^ na- 
tural co-operation of interests. Let your Coopers 
have hearts open for * fancies,' and a purse 
wherewith to indulge them ; — let your old friend 
Short leave an unfinished piece upon his loom 
when his hour shall come ; — let your daughters 
purchase French or English dresses as they list ; 
-^let our neighbours and ourselves be free to sell 
where we find customers most eager to buy ;— 
let the government trust us to prosper after our 
own manner, — and there will be no antipathies 
mixed up with our bargains ; no loss of time and 
temper in suspiciously watching one another's 
proceedings ; no mutual'injury in apprehensioni 
any more than in reality." 

«* Do you really expect to see the day when all 
will go so smoothly with us V* 

*' That the day will fully come I believe, be- 
cause I already see the dawn. «But a few hours 
ago it seemed to me all clouded^ and I fretfully 
declared I would not abide the uncertainty.'* 

•* And now ? You cannot now think of leav- 
ing us, — to our everlasting shame? You will 
allow us to repair our disgrace V* 

" We will repent pur mutual offences ; — I my 

precipitancy, and you your misapprehension. 

Yea; I will stay, and iiv out brotherhood as in* 

dividuils discern the ivxVui^ \ito>2i»\\kft^ <:&. ^xssl 

Respective nations. 
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Summary of Principles illustrated in this and 
the preceding Volume. 

The ooontries of the world differ in their &oilitiei for 
producing the comforts and luxuries of life. 

The inhabitants of the world agree in wanting or de« 
airing all the comforts and luxuries which the world pro- 
duces. 

These wants and desires can be in no degree gratified 
but by means of mutual exchanges. They can be fully 
satisfied only by means of absolutely uniFersal and free 
exchanges. 

By universal and free exchange,—- that iS| by each per- 
son being permitted to exchange what he wants least for 
what he wants most, — an absolutely perfect system of 
economy of resources is established i the whcie world 
being included in the arrangement. 

Tlie present want of agreement in the whole world to 
adopt this system does not invalidate its principle when 
applied to a single nation. It must ever be the interest 
of a nation to exchange what it wants little at home for 
what it wants more from abroad. If denied what i| 
wants most, it will be wise to take what is next-best ; 
and so on, as long as anything is left which is produced 
better abroad than at home. 

In the above case, the blame of the deprivation resti 
with the prohibiting power j but the suffering affedi 
both the trading nations, — the one being prevented get« 
ting what it wants most — the other being prevented 
parting with what it wants least. 

As the general interest of each nation requires that 
there should be perfect liberty in the exchange of com- 
modities, any restriction on such liberty, for the sake of 
benefiting any particular class or classes^ ii a sacrifice o^ 
a larger interest to a smaller, — that is, a sin In %<y<^r&»k 
ment. 
This sin is committed when, — 

FJr6[,-^Any />rat«cdoa if grauiad. ijo^«^>3X «ao>^\fi»^ 
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tempt to evatioiit producing disloyalty, fraud, and jea* . 

lousy: when,^ \ 

Seoonoly, — Capital is unproductivety consumed in tbe 

maintenance of an apparatus of restriction : vrben, 
Thirdly, — Capital is unproductively bestowed in enabling j 

those who produce at home dearer than foreigners to ; 

■ell abroad as cheap as foreigners, — that is, in bounties I 
• ' on exportation : and when, 
-Foarthly, — Capital is diverted from its natural course 

to be employed in producing at home that \vhich is 

expensive and inferior, instead of in preparing that 

which will purchase the same article cheap and supe* j 

rlor abroad,— that is, when' restrictions are imposed | 

on importation. 

But though the general interest is sacrificed, no parti- | 
cnlar interest is permanently benefited, by special protec- 
tions ; since 

Restrictive regulations in favour of the few are violated, 
when such violation is the interest of the many ; and 

Every diminution of the consumer's fund causes a loss 
of custom to the producer. Again, 

The absence of competition and deprivation of custom 
combine to make his article inferior and dear ; which iiife* 
ciority and dearness cause his trade still further to decline. I 

Such are the evils which attend the protection of a i 
class of producers who cannot compete with foreign pro- j 
ducers of the same article. ^ 

If home producers can compete with foreign producers, , 
they need no protection, as, cateri$ paribus^ buying at 
hand is preferable to buying at a distance. 

Free competition cannot fail to benefit all parties :— 

Consumers, by securing the greatest practicable im- ' 
provement and cheapness of the article ; 

Producers, by. the consequent perpetual extension of 
demand ;-— and 

Society sf large, by determining capital to Ite natural 
cbanneU, 
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